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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR,. 


Part VI. 


“ ForTUNA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 
Trausmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna, 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUE DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PaUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.”’ 
Hor, Carm. Lid, iii, 49. 


Mr Parkinson, Mr Aubrey’s soli- 
citor, who resided at Grilston, the post- 
| town nearest to Yatton, from which it 

was distant about six or seven miles, 
was sitting on the evening of Tuesday 
the 28th December 18—, in his office, 
nearly finishing a letter to his London 
agents, Messrs Runnington and Com- 
pany—one of the most eminent firms 
in the profession—and which he was 
desirous of dispatching by that night’s 
mail. Amongst other papers which 
have come into my hands in connec- 
tion with this history, I have happened 
to light on the letter Mr Parkinson 
was writing ; and as it is not long, 
and affords a specimen of the way in 
which business is “carried on between 
town and country‘attorneys and soli« 
citors, here followeth a copy of it:— 


«* Grilston, 28th Dec. 18—. 

** Dear Sirs, 

“© Re Middleton. 

‘* Have you got the marriage-set- 
tlements between these parties ready ? 
If so, please send them as soon as pos- 
sible; for both the lady’s and gentle- 
man’s friends are (as usual in such 
cases) very pressing for them. 

“ Puddinghead v. Quickwit. 

« Plaintiff bought a horse of defen- 
dant in November last, ¢ warranted 
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sound,’ and paid for it on the spot 
£64. A week afterwards, his atten- 
tion was accidentally drawn to the 
animal’s head ; and, to his infinite sur- 
prise, he discovered that the left eye 
was a glass eye, so closely resembling 
the other in colour, that the difference 
could not be discovered except on a 
very close examination. I have seen it 
myself, and it is indeed wonderfully 
well done. My countrymen are cer- 
tainly pretty sharp hands in such mat- 
ters—but this beats every thing I ever 
heard of. Surely this is a breach of 
the warranty, Or is it to be consider- 
ed a patent defect, which would not 
be within the warranty ?—Please take — 
pleader’s opinion, and particularly as 
to whether the horse could be brought 
into court to be viewed by the court 
and jury, which would have a great 
effect. If your pleader thinks the ac- 
tion will lie, let him draw declaration, 
venue — Lancashire (for my client 
would have no chance with a York- 
shire Jury.) Qu.—Is the man who 
sold the horse to defendant a compe- 
tent witness for the plaintiff, to prove 
that when he sold it to defendant it 
had but one eye? : 
“ Mule v. Stott. 

“‘ I cannot get these parties to come 

to an amicable settlement. You may 
25 
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remember, from the two former ac- 
tions,’ that it is for damages on ac- 
count of two geese of defendant having 
been found on a few yards of Chat- 
moss belonging to the plaintiff. De- 
fendant now contends that he is en- 
titled tocommon, par cause de vicinage. 
Qu,—Can this be shown under a plea 
of leave and license? —A bout two years 
ago, also, a pig belonging to plaintiff 
got into defendant's flower-garden, 
and did at least L.3 worth of damage 
—Can this be in any way set off 
against the present action? There 
is no hope of avoiding a third trial, as 
the parties are now more exasperated 
against each other than before; and 
the expense (as at least fifteen wit- 
nesses will be called on each side) will 
amount to upwards of L.250.—You 
had better retain Mr Cacklegander. 
s¢ Re. Lords Oldacre and De la 
Zouch. 

«* Are the deeds herein engrossed ? 
As it is a matter’ of magnitude, and 
the foundation of extensive and per- 
manent family arrangements, pray let 
the greatest care be taken to secure 
accuracy. Please take special care of 
the stamps” 





Thus far had the worthy writer 
proceeded with his letter, when Wa- 
ters made his appearance, delivering 


to. him the declaration in ejectment: 


which had been served upon old Jol- 
ter, and also the instructions concern- 
-ing it which had been given by Mr 
Aubrey. After Mr Parkinson had 
asked particularly concerning Mr Au- 
brey’s health, and what had brought 
him so suddenly to Yatton, he cast his 
eye hastily over the ‘ Declaration’— 
and at once came to the same conclu- 
‘sion coneerning it which had been 
arrived at by Waters and Mr Aubrey, 
viz. that it was another little arrow 
out of the quiver of the litigious Mr 
Tomkins. As soon as Waters had 
left, Mr Parkinson thus proceeded to 
conclude his letter :— 


* Doe dem. Titmouse v. Roe. 
‘I enclose you Declaration herein, 
served yesterday. No doubt it is the 
disputed slip of waste land adjoining 
the cottage of old Jacob Jolter, a ten- 
ant of Mr Aubrey of Yatton, that is 
sought to be recovered. I am quite 
sick of this petty annoyance, as also is 
Mr Aubrey, who is now down here. 
Please call on Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
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and Snap, of Saffron Hill, and settle 
the matter finally, on the best terms 
you can; it being Mr Aubrey’s wish 
that old Jolter (who is very feeble 
and timid) should suffer no inconve- 
nienece. I observe a new lessor of 
the plaintiff, with a very singular 
name. I suppose it is the name of 
some.prior holder of the little property 
held by Mr Tomkins. 

‘* Hoping soon to hear from you 
(particularly about the marriage- 
settlement,) I am, 

‘“* Dear Sirs, 
‘¢ (With all the compliments of the 
* season, ) 
** Yours truly, 
‘‘ James PaRKINSON. 


« P.S.—The oysters and codfish 
came to hand in excellent order, for 
which please accept my best thanks. 

‘* I shall remit you in a day or two 
£100 on aecount.” 


Thisletter, lying among some twenty 
or thirty similar oneson Mr Running- 
ton’s table, on the morning of its arrival 
in town, was opened*in its turn ; and 
then, in like manner, with most of the 
others, handed over to the managing 
clerk, in order that he might enquire 
into and report upon the state of the 
various matters of business referred 
to. As to the last item in Mr Park- 
inson’s letter, there seemed no parti- 
cular reason for hurrying ; so two or 
three days had elapsed before Mr Rune 
nington, having some other little busi- 
ness to transact with Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, bethought him. 
self of looking at his Diary to see if 
there was not something else that he 
had to dowith them. Putting, there- 
fore, the Declaration in Due d. Tit. 
mouse v. Roe into his pocket, it was 


not.long before he-was at the office in 


Saffron Hill—and in the very room in 
it which had been the scene of several 
memorable interviews between Mr 
Tittlebat Titmouse and Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. 1 shall not de- 
tail what transpired on that occasion 
between Mr Runnington and Messrs 
Quirk and Gammun, with whom he 
was closeted for nearly an hour. On 
quitting the office his cheek was flush- 
ed, and his manner somewhat excited. 
After walking a little way in a moody 
manner, and with slow step,. he sud- 
denly jumped into a hackney-coach, 
and within a quarter of an hour’s time 
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had secured an inside place in the 
Tallyho coach, which started fot York 
at two o'clock that afternoon—much 
doubting within himself, the while, 
whether he ought not to have set off 
at once in a post-chaise and four. He 
then made one or two calls in the 
Temple ; and, hurrying home to the 
office, made hasty arrangements for 
his sudden journey into Yorkshire. 
He was a calm and experienced man 
—in fact, a first-rate man of business ; 
and you may be assured that this ra- 
pid aud decisive movement of his had 
been the result of some very startling 
disclosure made to him by Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon. 

Now, let us glide back to the 
delightful solitude which we reluc- 
tantly quitted so short a time ago. 

Mr Aubrey was a studious and 
ambitious man-; and in acceding so 
readily to the wishes of his wife and 
sister, to spend the Christmas recess 
at Yatton, had been not a little in- 
fluenced by one consideration, which 
he had not thought it worth while to 
mention—namely, that it would afford 
him an opportunity of addressing 
himself with effect to a very important 
and complicated question, which was 
to be brought before the House shortl 
afier its re-assembling, and of which 
he then knew scarcely any thing at 
all. -For this purpose he had had a 

uantity of Parliamentary papers, &c. 

c. &c., packed up and sent down by 
coach ; and he quite gloated over the 
prospect of their being duly deposited 
upon his table, in the tranquil leisure 
of his library, at Yatton. But quietly 
as he supposed all this to have been 
managed, Mrs Aubrey and Kate had 
a most accurate knowledge of his 
movements; and resolved within 
themselves, (being therein comferted 
and assisted by old Mrs Aubrey,) 
that, as at their instances Mr Aubrey 
had come down to Yatton, so they 
would take care that he should have 
not merely nominal, but real holidays. 
Unless he thought fit to rise at an 
early hour in the morning, (which 
Mrs Aubrey, junior, took upon herself 
to say she would take care should 
never be the case,) it was decreed 
that he should not be allowed to waste 
more than two hours a-day alone in 
his library. ’Twas therefore in vain 
for him to sit at breakfast with eye 
aslant and thought-laden brow, as if 
meditating a long day’s seclusion: 


somehow or another, fie never got 
above an hour to himself. He was 
often momentarily petulant on these 


“occasions, and soon saw through thé 


designs of his enemies; but he so 
heartily and tenderly loved them—so 
thoroughly appreciated the affection 
which dictated their little maneuvres 
—that he soon surrendered at discre- 
tion, and, in fact, placed himself 
almost entirely at their mercy; re- 
solving to make up for lost time on 
his return to town; and earnestly 
hoping that the interests of the nation 
would not suffer in the mean while. 
In short, the ladies of Yatton had 
agreed on their line of operations: 
that almost every night of their stay 
in the country should be devoted 
either to entertaining their neigh- 
bours or visiting them; and, as a 
preparatory movement, that the days 
(weather permitting) should be occu- 
pied with exercise in the open airs; 
in making “ morning”’ calls on neigh- 
bours at several miles’ distance from 
the Hall, and from each other; and 
from which they generally returned 
only in time enough to dress for 
dinner. As soon, indeed, as the 
leading county paper had announced - 
the arrival at Yatton of “ Charles 
Aubrey, Esq., M.P., and his 
family, for the Christmas recess,” 
the efforts of Mrs and Miss Aubrey 
were most powerfully seconded by a 
constant succession of visiters—by 


‘* Troops of friends,” 


as the lodge-keeper could have testi- 
fied; for he and his buxom wife were 
continually opening and shutting the 
great gates. On the Monday after 
Christmas-day, (¢..e. the day but one 
following,) came cantering up to the 
Hall Lord De la Zouch and Mr 
Delamere, of course staying to lun- 
cheon, and bearing a most pressing 
invitation from Lady De la Zouch, 
zealously backed by themselves, for 
the Aubreys to join a large party at 
Fotheringham Castle on New- Year's 
eve. This was accepted—a day and 
a night were thus gone at a swoop. 
The same thing happened with the 
Oldfields, their nearest neighbours ; 
with Sir Percival Pickering at Lu- 
thington Court, where was a superb 
new picture-gallery to be critically 
inapected by Mr Aubrey; the Earl of 
Oldaere, a college friend of Mr Au- 
brey’s—the venerable Lady Stratton, 
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the earliest friend and schoolfellow of 
old Mrs Aubrey, and so forth. Then 
Kate had several visits to pay on her 
own account; and, being fond of horse- 
back, she did not like riding about the 
country with only a groom in attend- 
ance on her; so her brother must ac- 
company her on these occasions. The 
first week of their stay in the country 
was devoted to visiting their neigh- 
bours and friends in the way I have 
stated ; the next was to be spent in 
receiving them at Yatton, during 
which time the old hall was to ring 
with merry hospitality. 

Then there was a little world of 
other matters to occupy Mr Aubrey’s 
attention, and which naturally crowded 
upon him, living so little at Yatton as 
he had latterly. He often hada kind 
of levee of his humbler neighbours, 
tenants, and constituents; and on 
these occasions his real goodness of 
nature, his simplicity, his patience, 
his forbearance, his sweetness of tem- 
per; his benevolence, shone conspicu- 
ous. With all these more endearing 


qualities, there was yet a placid dig- 
nity about him that chilled undue 
familiarity, and repelled presumption. 


He had here no motive or occasion for 
ostentation, or, as it is called, popu- 
larity-hunting. In a sense it might 
be said of him, that he was “ monarch 
of all he surveyed.” It is true, he 
was member for the borough—an 
honour, however, for which he was 
indebted to the natural influence of 
his commanding position—one which 
left him his own master, not convert- 
ing him into a paltry delegate, hand- 
cuffed by pledges on public questions, 
and laden with injunctions concerning 
petty local interests only —liable, 
moreover, to be called to an account 
at any moment by ignorant and 
insolent demagogues—but a member 
of Parliament training to become a 
statesman, possessed of a free will, 
and therefore capable of independ- 
ent and enlightened deliberations ; 
placed by his fortune above the reach 
of temptation——but I shallnot go any 
further, for the portraiture of a mem- 
ber of Parliament of those days sug- 
gests such a humiliating and bitter 
contrast, that I shall not ruffle either 
my own or my reader’s temper by 
touching it any further. On the occa- 
sions I have been alluding to, Mr Au- 
brey was not only condescending and 
generous, but practically acute and dis- 
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criminating: qualities of his, these 
latter, so well known, however, as to 
leave him at length scarce any oppor- 
tunities of exercising them. His quiet 
but decisive interference put an end 
to a number of local unpleasantnesses 
and annoyances, and caused his in- 
creasing absence from Yatton to be 
very deeply regretted. Was a lad ora 
wench taking to idle and dissolute 
courses? A kind, or, as the occasion 
required, a stern expostulation of his— 
for he was a justice of the peace more- 
over—brought them to their senses. 
He had a very happy knack of rea- 
soning and laughing quarrelsome 
neighbours into reconciliation and 
good-humour. He had a very keen eye 
after the practical details of agricul- 
ture ; was equally quick at detecting 
an inconvenience, and appreciating— 
sometimes even suggesting—a re- 
medy ; and had, on several occasions, 
brought such knowledge to bear very 
effectively upon discussions in Par- 
liament. His constituents, few in 
number undoubtedly, and humble, 
were quite satisfied with and proud of 
their member; and his unexpected | 
appearance diffused among them real 
and general satisfaction. As a land- 
lord, he was beloved by his numerous 
tenantry; and well he might—for 
never was there so easy and liberal a 
landlord : he might at any time have 
increased his rental by £1500 or 
£2000 a-year, as his steward fre. 
quently intimated to him—but in vain. 
«Ten thousand a-year,” said Mr Aub- 
rey, ‘is far more than my necessities 
require—it affords me and my family 
every luxury that I can conceive of ; 
and its magnitude reminds me con- 
stantly that hereafter I shall be called 
upon to give a very strict and solemn 
account of my stewardship.” I would 
I had time to complete, as it ought to 
be completed, this portraiture of a 
true Christian gentleman! 

As he rode up to the Hare and 
Hounds Inn, at Grilston, one morning, 
to transact some little business, and 
also to look in on the Farmer’s Club, 
which was then holding one of its 
fortnightly meetings, (all touching 
their hats and bowing to him on each 
side of the long street as he slowly 
passed up it,) he perceived one of his 
horse’s feet limp a little. On dis. ° 
mounting, therefore, he stopped to see 
what was the matter, while his groom 
took up the foot to examine it. 
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« Dey-vilish fine horse,” exclaimed 
the voice of one standing close beside 
him, and in a tone of most disagreeable 
confidence. ‘The exclamation was ad- 
dressed to Mr Aubrey ; who, onturning 
to the speaker, beheld a young man— 
*twas Titmouse—dressed in a style of 
the most extravagant absurdity. One 
hand was stuck into the hinder pocket 
of a stylish top- coat, (the everlasting tip 
of a white pocket-handkerchief glisten- 
ing at the mouth of his breast-pocket ;) 
the other held a cigar to his mouth, 
from which, as he addressed Mr Aub- 
rey with an air of provoking impu- 
dence, he slowly expelled the smoke 
that he had inhaled. Mr Aubrey 
bowed with a cold and surprised air, 
without replying, at the same time 
wondering where he had seen the ridi-« 
culous object before. 

« The horses in these parts ar’n’t to 
be compared with them at London— 
eh, sir?” quoth Titmouse, approach- 
ing closer to Mr Aubrey and his 
groom, to see what the latter was do- 
ing—who, on hearing Titmouse’s last 
sally, gave him a very significant look. 

‘«‘ I’m afraid the people here won't 
relish your remarks, sir!” replied Mr 
Aubrey; hardly able to forbear a smile, 
at the same time calmly scanning the 
figure of his companion from head to 
foot. 

‘¢ Who cares?” enquired Titmouse, 
with a very energetic oath. At this 
moment up came a farmer, who, ob- 
serving Mr Aubrey, made him a very 
low: bow. Mr Aubrey’s attention 
being at the moment occupied with 
Titmouse, he did not observe the sa- 
lutation ; not so with Titmouse, who 
acknowledged it by taking off his hat 
with great grace! Mr Aubrey fol- 
lowed in to the house, having ordered 
his groom to bring back the horse in 
an hour's time. ‘ Pray,” said he 
mildly to the landlady, ‘ who is that 
person smoking the cigar outside ?” 

«¢ Why, sir, he’s a Mr Brown; and 
has another with him here—who's 
going up to London by this after- 
noon’s coach—this one stays behind a 
day or two longer. They’re queer 
people, sir. Such dandies! Do no- 
thing but smoke, and drink brandy 
and water, sir ; only that t’other writes 
a good deal.” 

“ Well, I wish you would remind 
him,” said Mr Aubrey, smiling, ‘‘that, 
if he thinks fit to speak to me again, 
Tam a magistrate, and have the power 
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of fining him five shillings for every 
oath he utters.” 

«© What! sir, has he been speaking 
to you? Well, I never—he’s the 
most forward little upstart I ever 
seed !”’ said she, dropping her voice ; 
‘‘and the sooner he takes himself 
off from here the better; for he’s 
always winking at the maids and 
talking impudence to them. I'se box 
his ears, I warrant him, one of these 
times!” Mr Aubrey smiled, and 
went up stairs. 

«‘ There don’t seem much wrong,” 
quoth Titmouse to the groom, with 
a condescending air, as soon as Mr 
Aubrey had entered the house. 

** Much you know about it, I don’t 
guess!’ quoth Sam, with a contempt- 
uous smile. 

«* Who’s your master, fellow ?”— 
enquired Titmouse, knocking off the 
ashes from the tip of his cigar. 

«* A gentleman. What’s yours?” 

«‘ Curse your impudence, you vaga- 
bond ”—-—. The words were hardly 
out of his mouth before Sam, with a 
slight tap of his hand, had knocked 
Titmouse’s glossy hat off his head, 
and ‘Titmouse’s purple-hued hair 
stood exposed to view, provoking 
the jeers and laughter of one or 
two bystanders. Titmouse appear- 
ed about to strike the groom; who, 
hastily giving the bridles of his 
horses into the hands of an ostler, 
threw himself into boxing attitude ; 
and, being a clean, tight-built, stout 
young fellow, looked a very formida- 
ble object, as he came squaring nearer 
and nearer to the dismayed Titmouse; 
and on behalf of the outraged honour 
of all the horses of Yorkshire, was 
just going to let fly his one-two, 
when a sharp tapping at the bow- 
window overhead jstartled him for 
a moment, interrupting his warlike 
demonstrations ; and, on casting up 
his eyes, he beheld the threatening 
figure of his master, who was shaking 
his whip at him. He dropped his 
guard, touched his hat very humbly, 
and resumed his horse’s bridles ; mut- 
tering, however, to Titmouse, “ If 
thou’rt a man, come down into t’ yard, 
and I'll make thee think a horse kicked 
thee, a liar as thou art!” 

** Who’s that gentleman gone up 
stairs?’ enquired Titmouse of the 
landlady, after he had sneaked into 
the inn. 

‘¢ Squire Aubrey, of Yatton,” Tit- 
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mouse’s face, previously very pale, 
flushed all over. “ Ay, ay, thou must 
be chattering to the grand folks, and 
thou’st nearly put thy foot into ’t at 
last, I can tell thee; for that’s a magis- 
trate, and thou’st been a-swearing 
afore him.” Titmouse smiled rather 
faintly ; and entering the parlour, 
affected to be engaged with a county 
newspaper ; and he remained very 
quiet for upwards of an hour, not ven- 
turing out of the room till he had seen 
off Mr Aubrey and his formidable 
Sam. 

It was the hunting season ; but Mr 
Aubrey, though he had as fine horses 
as were to be found in the county, 
and which were always at the service 
of his friends, partly from want of 
inclination, and partly from the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, never shared 
in the sports of the field. Now and 
then, however, he rode to cover, to 
see the hounds throw off, and exchange 
greetings with a great number of his 
friends and neighbours, on such occa- 
sions collected together. This he did 
the morning after that on which he 
had visited Grilston, accompanied, at 
their earnest entreaty, by Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate. Iam not painting angels, 
but describing frail human nature ; 
and truth forces me to say, that Kate 
knew pretty well that on such occa- 
sions she appeared -to no little advan- 

I protest I love her not the less 
for it—but is there a beautiful woman 
under the sun who is not aware of her 
charms; and of the effect they pro- 
duce upon our sex? Pooh! I never 
will believe to the contrary. In Kate’s 
composition this ingredient was but an 
imperceptible alloy in virgin gold. 
Now, how was it that she came to 
think of this hunting appointment? I 
do not exactly know; but I recollect 
that when Lord De la Zouch last 
called at Yatton, he happened to men- 
tion it at lunch, and to say that he and 
one Geoffrey Lovel Delamere. but 
however that may be, behold, on a 
bright Thursday morning, Aubrey 
and his two lovely companions made 
their welcome appearance at the field, 
all superbly mounted, and most cordial- 
ly greeted byall present. Miss Aubrey 
attracted universal admiration ; but 
there was one handsome youngster, 
his well-formed figure. showing to 
great advantage in his new scarlet 
coat and spotless cords, that made a 


point of challenging her special notice, 
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[April, — 
and in doing so, attracting that of all 
his envious fellow-sportsmen; and 
that was Delamere. He seemed, in- 
deed, infinitely more taken up with 
the little party from Yatton than 
with the serious business of the day. 
His horse, however, had an eye to 
business ; and with erected ears, catch- 
ing the first welcome signal sooner 
than its gallant rider, sprung off like 
light, and would have left its abstract- 
ed rider behind, had he not been a 
first-rate seat. In fact, Kate herself 
was not quite sufficiently on her guard ; 
and her eager filly suddenly put in re- 
quisition all her rider’s little strength 
and skill to rein her in—which having 
done, Kate's eye looked rather anxi- 
ously after her late companion, who, 
however, had already .cleared the first 
hedge, and was fast making up to the 
scattering scarlet crowd. Oh, the 
bright exhilarating scene ! 

“‘ Heigh ho!” said Kate, with a 
slight sigh, as soon as Delamere had 
disappeared—‘* | was very nearly off.” 

“So was somebody else, Kate!” 
said Mrs Aubrey; with a sly smile. 

‘* This is a very cool contrivance of 
yours, Kate,—bringing us here this 
morning,” said her brother, rather 
gravely. 

«* What do you mean Charles ?” she 
enquired, slightly reddening. He 
good-naturedly tapped her shoulder 
with his whip, laughed, urged his 
horse into a canter, and they were all 
soon on their way to General Grim, 
a friend of the late Mr Aubrey’s. 

The party assembled on New- Year’s 
eve at Fotheringham Castle, the re- 
sidence of Lord De la Zouch, was 
numerous and brilliant. The Aubreys 
arrived about five o'clock; and on 
their emerging from their chambers 
into the drawing-room, about half.past 
six— Mr Aubrey leading in his lovely 
wife and his very beautiful sister—they 
attracted general attention. He him. 
self looked handsome, for the brisk 
country air had brought out a glow 
upon his too frequently sallow counte- 
nance—sallow with the unwholesome 
atmosphere, the late hours, the wast- 
ing excitement of the House of Com- 
mons; and his smile was cheerful, his 
eye bright and penetrating. There is 
nothing that makes such quick tri- 
umphant way in English society as 
the promise of speedy political distine- 
tion. It will supply to its happy pos- 
sessor the want of family and fortune 
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—it rapidly melts away all distinc-. 
tions ; the obscure but eloquent come 
moner finds himself suddenly standing 
in the rarefied atmosphere of privilege 
and exclusiveness—the familiar equal, 
often the conscious superior, of the 
haughtiest peerof the realm. A single 
successful speech in the House of 
Commons, opens before its utterer the 
shining doors of fashion and greatness, 
as if by magic. It is as it were Power 
stepping into its palace, welcomed by 
gay crowds of eager obsequious expec- 
tants. Who would not press forward to 
grasp in anxious welcome the hand that, 
in a few short years, may dispense the 
glittering baubles sighed after MF the 
grgat, and the more substantial pa- 
tronage of office, which may point 
public opinion in any direction? But, 
to go no further, what if to all this be 
added a previous position in society ? 
such as that occupied by Mr Aubrey! 
There were several very fine women, 
married and single, in that splendid 
drawing-room; but there were two 
girls, in very different styles of beauty, 
who were soon allowed by all present 
to carry off the palm between them— 
I mean Miss Aubrey and Lady Caro- 
line Caversham, the only daughter of 
the Marchioness of Redborough, both 
of whom were on a visit at the castle 
of some duration, Lady Caroline 
and Miss Aubrey were of about the 
same age, and dressed almost exactly 
alike, viz. in white satin; only. Lady 
Caroline wore a brilliant diamond 
necklace, whereas Kate had not a 
single ornament. 

Lady Caroline was a trifle the taller, 
and had a very stately carriage. Her 
hair was black as jet—her features 
were refined and delicate; but they 
wore avery cold, haughty expression. 
After a glance at her half-closed eyes, 
and the swan-like curve of her snowy 
neck, you unconsciously withdrew 
from her, as from an inaccessible 
beauty. The more you looked at her, 
the more she satisfied your critical 
scrutiny ; but your feelings went not 
out towards her—they were, in a 
manner, chilled and repulsed, Look, 
now, at our own Kate Aubrey—nay, 
never fear to place her beside yon 
supercilious divinity—look at her, 
and your heart acknowledges her 
loveliness ; your soul thrills at sight 
of her bewitching blue eyes—eyes 
now sparkling with excitement, then 
languishing with softness, in accord- 
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ance with the varying emotions of a 
sensitive nature—a most susceptible. 


heart. How her sunny curls hars« 
monize with the delicacy and richness 
of her complexion! Her figure, ob- 
serve, is rather fuller than her rival's 
stay, don’t let your eyes settle so in. 
tently upon her budding form, or you 
will confuse Kate—turn away, or she 
will shrink from you like the sensitive 
plant. Lady Caroline seems the ex- 
quisite but frigid production of skilful 
statuary, who had caught a divinity 
in the very act of disdainfully setting 
her foot for the first time upon this 
poor earth of ours; but Kate is a 
living and breathing beauty—as it 
were, fresh from the hand of God 
himself, 

Kate was very affectionately greeted 
by Lady De la Zouch, a lofty and 
dignified woman of about fifty; so 
also by Lord De la Zouch: but when 
young Delamere welcomed her with 
a palpable embarrassment of manner, 
a more brilliant colour stole into her 
cheek, and a keen observer might 
have noticed a little, rapid, undu- 
lating motion in her bosom, which 
told of some inward emotion. Anda 
keen observer Kate at that moment 
had in her beautiful rival ; from whose 
cheek, as that of Kate deepened in its 
roseate bloom, faded away the colour 
entirely, leaving it the hue of the lily. 
Her drooping eyelids could scarcely 
conceal the glances of alarm and anger 
which she darted at her plainly suecess- 
ful rival in the affections of the future 
Lord De la Zouch. Kate was quickly 
aware of this state of matters ; and it 
required no little self-control to appear 
un-aware ofit. Delamere took herdown 
to dinner; in doing which he defied 
the laws of etiquette in a little point of 
precedence ; and he seated himself be- 
side her, and paid her such pointed 
attentions as at length really distress- 
ed her; and she was quite relieved 
when the time came for the ladies to 
withdraw. That she had not a-seeret 
yearning towards Delamere, the fre- 
quent companion of her early days, I 


.cannot assert, because I know it would 


be contrary to the fact, Circumstances 
had kept him on the Continent: for 
more than a year between the period 
of his quitting Eton and going to Ox- 
ford, where aan: er had 
slip ‘away without his visiting 
Yehkehive’ thus two years had elaps- 
ed——and behold Kate had become a 


woman, andhea man! They had mu- 
tual predispositions towards each other, 


and ’twas mere accident which of them. 


first manifested symptoms of fondness 
for the other—the same result must 
have followed, namely (to use a great 
word) reciprocation. Lord and Lady 
De la Zouch idolized theirson, and were 
old and very firm friends of the Aubrey 
family; aud, if Delamere really form- 
ed an attachment to one of Miss Aub- 
rey’s beauty, accomplishments, talent, 
amiability, and good family—why 
should he not be gratified? Kate, 
whether she would or not, was set 
down to the piano, Lady Caroline ac- 
companying her on theharp—on which 
she usually performed with mingled 
skill and grace; but, on the present 
oceasion, both the fair performers 
found fault with their instruments— 
then with themselves—and presently 
gave up the attempt in despair. But 


when, at a later period of the evening, 
Kate's spirits had been a little exhila- 
rated with dancing, and she sat down, 
at Lord De la Zouch’s request, and 
gave that exquisite song from the 
Tempest,—** Where the bee sucks,” — 
all the witchery of her voice and man- 


ner had returned; and as for Delamere, 
he would havegiven the world to marry 
her that minute, and so for ever ex- 
tinguish the hopes of—as he imagined 
—two or three nascent competitors for 
the beautiful prize then present. 

That Kate was good as beautiful, 
the following little incident, which 
happened to her on the ensuing even- 
ing, will show. There was a girl in 
the village at Yatton, about sixteen or 
seventeen years old, called Phebe 
Williams ; a very pretty girl, and who 
had spent about two years at the Hall 
as a laundry-maid, but had been ob- 
liged, some few months before the 
time I am speaking of, to return to her 
parents in the village, ill of a decline. 
She had been a sweet-tempered girl 
in her situation, and all her fellow-ser- 
vants felt great interest in her, as also 
did Miss Aubrey. Mrs Aubrey sent 
her daily, jellies, sago, and other such 
matters,suitablefor the poorgirl’s condi- 
tion, and about a quarter of an hourafter 
her return from Fotheringham, Miss 
Aubrey, finding one of the female ser- 
vants about to set off with some of the 
above-mentioned articles, and hearing 
that poor Phoebe was getting rapidly 
worse, instead of retiring to her room 
to undress, slipped on an additional 
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‘shawl, and resolved to accompany the 


servant to the village. She said nota 
word to either her mother, her sister- 
in-law, or her brother; but simply 
left word with her maid where she 
was going, and that she should quickly 
return. It was snowing smartly when 
Kate set off; but she éared not, hurried 
on by the impulse of kindness, which 
led her to pay perhaps a last visit to 
the humble sufferer. She walked 
alongside of the elderly female ser- 
vant, asking her a number of questions 
about Phoebe, and her sorrowing fa- 
ther and mother. It was nearly dark 
as they quitted the Park gates, and 
snowing, if any thing, faster than when 
they had left the Hall. Kate, wrgp- 
ping her shawl still closer round her 
slender figure, and her face pretty 
well protected by her veil, hurried on, 
and they soonreached Williams’s cot- 
tage. Its humble tenants were, as 
may be imagined, not a little surprised 
at her appearance at such an hour, 
and in such inclement weather, and so 
apparently unattended. Poor Phebe, 
worn to a shadow, was sitting opposite 
the fire, in a little wooden arm-chair, 
and propped up by a pillow. She 
trembled, and her lips moved on seeing 
Miss Aubrey, who, sitting down on a 
stool beside her, after laying aside her 
snow-whitened shawl and bonnet, 
spoke to her in the most gentle and 
soothing strain imaginable. What a 
contrast in their twofigures! ’Twould 
have been no violent stretch of ima- 
gination to say, that Catharine Aubrey 
at that moment looked like a minister- 
ing angel sent to comfort the wretched 
sufferer in her extremity. Phcebe’s 
father and mother stood on each side 
of the little fireplace, gazing with 
tearful eyes upon their only child, 
soon about to depart from them for 
ever. The poor girl was indeed a 
touching object. She had been very 
pretty, but now her face was white 
and wofully emaciated—the dread im- 
press of consumption was upon it. 
Her wasted fingers were clasped to- 
gether on her lap, holding between 
them a little handkerchief, with 
which, evidently with great effort, she 
occasionally wiped the dampness from 
her face. 

«You're very good, ma'am,” she 
whispered, “ to come to see me, and 
so late. They say it’s a sad cold 
night.” 

“I heard, Phoebe, that you were 
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not so well, and I thought I would 
just step along with Margaret, who 
has brought you some more jelly. 
Did you like the last ?” 

« Y-e-s, ma’am,” she replied, hesi- 
tatingly ; “ but its very hard for me 
to swallow any thing now, my throat 
feels so sore.” Here her mother 
shook her head and looked aside ; for 
the doctor had only that morning ex- 
plained to her the nature of the dis- 
tressing symptom which her daughter 
was alluding to—as evidencing the 
very last stage of her fatal disorder. 

* I’m very sorry to hear you say 
so, Phebe,” replied Miss Aubrey. 
«* Do you think there’s any thing else 
that Mrs Jackson could make for 
you?” 

** No, ma’am, thank you; I feel it’s 
no use trying to swallow any thing 
more.” 

*‘ While there’s life,” said Kate, in 
a subdued, hesitating tone, ‘ there’s 
hope—they say.” Phoebe shook her 
head mournfully. ‘Don’t stop long, 
dear lady— it’s getting very late for 
you to be out alone. Father will 


” 


¢* Never mind me, Phcbe—I can 


take care of myself. Ihope youmind 
what good Dr Tatham says to you? 
You know this sickness is from God, 


Phoebe. He knows what is best for 
his creatures.” 

. Thank God, ma’am, I feel re- 
signed. I know it is God's will; but 
I am very sorry for poor father and 
mother —they’ll be so lone like, 
when they don’t see Phcebe about.” 
Her father gazed intently at her, and 
the tears ran trickling down hischeeks; 
her mother put her apron before her 
face, and shook her head in silent an- 
guish. Miss Aubrey did not speak 
fora few moments. ‘I see you have 
been reading the prayer-book mamma 
gave you when you were at the Hall,” 
said she at length, observing the little 
volume lying open on Phoebe’s lap. 

«Yes, ma’am—lI was trying ; but 
somehow, lately, I can’t read, for 
there’s a kind of mist comes over my 
eyes, and I can’t see.” ‘ 

«That's weakness, Phoebe, said 
Miss Aubrey, quickly but tremulously. 

«¢ May I make bold, ma’am,”’ com- 
menced Phebe, languidly, after a hesi- 
tating pause, “to ask you to read the 
little psalm I was frying to read a while 
ago? I should so like to hear ypu.” 

«T'll try, Phoebe,” said Miss Au- 
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brey, taking the book, which was 
open at the sixth psalm. ’Twas a 
severe trial, for her feelings were not 
a little excited already. But how 
could she refuse the dying girl? So 
she began, a little indistinctly, in a 
very low tone, and with frequent - 
pauses ; for the tears every now and 
then quite obscured her sight. She 
managed, however, to get as far as 
the sixth verse, which was thus: — 

“ Tam weary of my groaning : every 

night wash I my bed, and water my 
couch with tears : my beauty is gone for 
very trouble.” 
Here Kate’s voice suddenly stopped. 
She buried her face for a moment or 
two in her handkerchief, and said 
hastily, “I can’t read any more, 
Phebe!" Every one in the little 
room was in tears except poor Pheebe, 
who seemed past that. 

“It’s time for me to go, now, 
Phoebe. We'll send some one early 
in the morning to know how you 
are,’ said Miss Aubrey, rising and 
putting on her bonnet and shawl. 
She contrived to beckon Phcebe’s 
mother to the back of the room, and 
silently slipped a couple of guineas 
into her hands; for she knew the 
mournful occasion there would soon 
be for such assistance! She then left, 
peremptorily declining the attendance 
of Phoebe’s father—saying that it must 
be dark when she could not find the 
way to the Hall, which was almost in 
a straight line from the cottage, and 
little more than a quarter of a mile 
off. It was very much darker, and it 
still snowed, though not so thickly as 
when she had come. She and Mar- 
garet walked side by side, at a quick 
pace, talking together about poor 
Phebe. Just as she was approaching 
the extremity of the village, nearest 
the park— 

«* Ah! my lovely gals!" exclaimed 
a voice, in a low but most offensive 
tone—‘‘alone? How uncommon”—— 
Miss Aubrey for a moment seemed 
thunderstruck at so sudden and unpre- 
cedented an occurrence: then she hur- 
ried on, with a beating heart, whis- 
pering to Margaret to keep close to 
her, and not to be alarmed. The 
speaker, however, kept pace with them, 

“ Lovely gals !—wish I’d an um- 
brella, my angels!—Take my arm? 
Ah! Pretty gals!” 

** Who are you, sir?” at length 
exclaimed Kate, spiritedly, suddenly 
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stopping, and turning to the rude 
speaker, 

« Whoelse should it be but Tittle- 
bat Titmouse. Who am I? Ah, ha! 
Lovely gals! one that loves the pretty 
gals.” 

“ Do you know, fellow, who I 
am?” enquired Miss Aubrey indig- 
nantly, flinging aside her veil, and 
disclosing her beautiful face, white as 
death, but indistinctly visible in the 
darkness, to her insolent assailant. 

« No, ‘pon my soul, no; but—lovely 
gal! lovely gal!—’pon my life, spi- 
rited gal!—do you no harm!—Take 
my arm ?”— 

« Wretch !—ruffian !—how dare 
you insult a lady in this manner? Do 
you know who lam? My name, sir, 
is Aubrey—I am Miss Aubrey of the 
Hall! Do not think”— 

Titmouse felt as if he were on the 
point of dropping down dead at that 
moment, with amazement and terror ; 
and when Miss Aubrey’s servant 
screamed out at the top of her voice, 
* Help !—help, there!" Titmouse, 
without uttering a syllable more, took 
to his heels, just as the door of a cot- 
tage, at only a few yards’ distance, 
opened, and out rushed a strapping 
farmer, shouting—‘“‘ Hey! what be 

‘t'matter?’’ You may guess his asto- 
nishment on discovering Miss Aubrey, 
and his fury at learning the cause of 
her alarm. Out of doors he pelted, 
without his hat, uttering a volley of 
fearful imprecations, and calling on 
the unseen miscreant to come forward ; 
for whom it was lucky that he had time 
to escape from a pair of fists that in a 
minute or two would have beaten his 
little carcassinto ajelly! Miss Aubrey 
- ‘was so overcome by the shock she had 
suffered, that but for a glass of water 
she might have fainted. As soon as 
she had a little recovered from her 
agitation, she set off homme, accom- 
panied by Margaret, and followed 
very closely by the farmer, with a tre- 
mendous knotted stick under his arm 
—(he wanted to have taken his double- 
barreled gun)—and thus she soon 
reached the Hall, not a little tired and 
agitated. This little incident, how- 
ever, she kept to herself, and enjoined 
her two attendants to do the same; 
for she knew the distress it would 
have occasioned those whom she 
loved. As it was, she was somewhat 
sharply rebuked by her mother and 
brother, who had just sent two men 
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out in quest of her, and whom it 
was singular that she should have 
missed. This is not the place to give 
an account of the eccentric movements 
of our friend Titmouse; still there 
can be no harm in my just mentioning 
that the sight of Miss Aubrey oh 
horseback had half maddened the Kit- 
tle fool; her image had never been 
effaced from his memory since the 
occasion on which, as already ex- 
plained, he had first seen her ; and as 
soon as he had ascertained, through 
Snap’s enquiries, who she was, he 
became more frenzied in the matter 
than before, because he thought he 
now saw a probability of obtaining 
her. “ If like- children,” says Ed. 
mund Burke, “ we will cry for the 
moon, why like children we must— 
cry on.” Whether this was. not 
something like the position of Mr 
Tittlebat Titmouse, in his passion 
for CatHarine AuBrey, the reader 
can judge. He had unbosomed him. 
self in the matter to his confidential 
adviser Mr Snap; who, having accom- 
plished his errand, had the day before 
returned to town, very much against 
his will, leaving Titmouse behind him, 
to bring about,-by tis own delicate 
and skilful management, a union be- 
tween himself, as the future Lord of 
Yatton, and the beautiful sister of its 
present occupant. 

Mr Aubrey and Kate were sitting 
together playing at chess, about eight 
o’clock in the evening; Dr Tatham 
and Mrs Aubrey, junior, looking on 
with much interest ; old Mrs Aubrey 
being busily engaged writing. Mr 
Aubrey was sadly an overmatch for 
poor Kate—he being in fact a first- 
rate player; and her soft white hand 
had been hovering over the half-dozen 
chessmen she had left, uncertain which 
of them to move, for nearly two mi- 
nutes, her chin resting on the other 
hand, and her face wearing a very 
puzzled expression. ‘ Come, Kate,” 
said every now and then her brother, 
with that calm victorious smile which 
at such a moment would have tried 
any but so sweet a temper as his sis- 
ter’s. “ If I were you, Miss Aubrey,” — 
was perpetually exclaiming Dr Tat- 
ham, knowing as much about the 
game the while as the little Marlbo- 
rough spaniel lying asleep at Miss 
Aubrey’s feet. “ Oh dear!” said Kate, 
at length, with a sigh, “ I really don’t 
see how to escape.” —— 
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«* Who can that be?” exclaimed 
Mrs Aubrey, looking up and listening 
to the sound of carriage wheels. 

** Never mind,” said her husband, 
who was interested in the game— 
¢¢ come, come, Kate.” A few minutes 
afterwards a servant made his ap- 
pearance, and coming up to Mr Au- 
brey, told him that Mr Parkinson and 
another gentleman had called, and 
were waiting in the library to speak 
to him on business. 

«* What can they want at this hour?” 
exclaimed Mr Aubrey, absently, in- 
tently watching an expected move of 
his sister's, which would have decided 
the game. At length she made her 
long-meditated descent, in quite an 
unexpected quarter. 

** Check-mate!” she exclaimed, with 
infinite glee. ; 

*« Ah!” cried he, rising, with a 
slightly surprised and chagrined air, 
“I'm ruined! Now, try your hand 
on the doctor, while I go and speak 
to these people. I wonder what can 
possibly have brought them here. 
Oh, I see—I see ; ‘tis probably about 
Miss Evelyn’s marriage-settlement— 
I'm to be one of her trustees.” With 


this he left the room, and presently 
entered the library, where were two 
gentlemen, one of whom, a stranger, 
was in the act of pulling off his great- 


coat. It was Mr Runnington; a tall, 
thin, elderly man, with short grey 
hair—his countenance bespeaking the 
calm, acute, clear-headed man of busi- 
ness. The other was Mr Parkinson; 
a plain, substantial. looking, hard-head- 
ed, country attorney. 

“ Mr Runnington, my London 
agent, sir,” said he to Mr Aubrey, as 
the latter entered. Mr Aubrey bowed, 

*‘ Pray, gentlemen, be seated,’’ he 
replied, taking a chair beside them. 
«Why, Parkinson, you look very 
serious—both of you. What is the 
matter?” he enquired, surprisedly. 

‘* Mr Runnington, sir, has arrived, 
most unexpectedly to me, only. an 
hour or two ago from London, on 
business of the last importance to 

ou.” 

‘¢ Well, what is it? Pray, say at 
once what it is—I am all attention,” 
said Mr Aubrey, anxiously. 

«Do you happen to remember 
sending Waters to me on Monday or 
Tuesday last, with a paper which had 
been served by some one on old 
Jolter ?” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Mr Aubrey, 
after a moment's consideration. 

“Mr Runnington’s errand is con- 
nected with that document.” ; 

“* Indeed!" exclaimed Mr Aubrey, 
apparently a little relieved. “I as- 
sure you, gentlemen, you very greatly 
over-estimate the importance I attach 
to any thing that such a troublesome 
person as Mr Tomkins can do, if I 
am right in supposing that it is he 
who Well, then, what is the 
matter?” he enquired quickly, observ, 
ing Mr Parkinson shake hiz head, and 
interchange a grave look with Mr 
Runnington ; “ you cannot think how 
you would oblige me by being ex- 
plicit.” 

‘«* This paper,” said Mr Runnington, 
holding up that which Mr Aubrey at 
once recollected as the one on which 
he had cast his eye on its being 
handed to him by Waters, ‘*‘ is a De- 
claration in Ejectment with which Mr 
‘Yomkins has nothing whatever to do, 
It is served virtually on you, and you 
are the real defendant.” 

‘So I apprehend I was in the 
former trumpery action.” 

“Do you recollect, Mr Aubrey,” 
said Mr Parkinson, with much anxiety, 
* several years ago, some serious con- 
versation which you and I had toge. 
ther, when I was preparing your mars 
riage-settlements ?”’ 

Mr Aubrey's face was suddenly 
blanched. 

“The matters we then discussed 
have suddenly acquired immense im- 
portance. This paper occasions us, 
on your account, the deepest anxiety.” 
Mr Aubrey continued silent, gazing 
on Mr Parkinson with intensity, 
« Supposing, from a hasty glance at 
it, and from the message accompany- 
ing it, that it was merely another 
action of Tomkins’s about the slip of 
waste land attached to Jolter’s cottage, , 
I sent up to London to Messrs Run- 
nington, requesting them to call on 
the plaintiff's attorneys, and settle the 
action, He did so; and perhaps you 
will explain the rest,” said Mr Pare . 
kinson to Mr Runnington. 

“* Certainly,” said that gentleman, 
‘*I called accordingly yesterday morn- 
ing on Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap—they are a very well known, 
but not very popular firm in the pros 
fession, and in a very few minutes my 
misconception of the nature of the 
business I had called to settle wasset 
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right. In short,” he paused, as if 
distressed at the intelligence he was 
about to communicate. 

«Oh, pray, pray go on, sir,” said 
Mr Aubrey, in a low tone. 

«I am no stranger, sir, to your 
firmness of character ; but I shall have 
to tax it, I fear, to its uttermost. To 
come at once to the point—they told 
me that I might undoubtedly settle 
the matter, if you would consent to 

ive up immediate possession of the 
Yatton estate, and account for the 
mesne profits to their client, the right 
heir—as they contend—a Mr Tittle- 
bat Titmouse.” Mr Aubrey sunk 
back in his chair, overcome, for an 
instant, by this dreadful and astound- 
ing intelligence; and all three of 
them preserved silence for more than 
a minute. Mr Runnington was a man 
of a very feeling heart. In the course 
of his great practice, he had had to 
encounter many distressing scenes ; 
but probably none of them had equal- 
ed that in which, at the earnest en- 
treaty of Mr Parkinson, who dis- 
trusted his own self-possession, he now 
bore a leading part. The two attor- 
neys interchanged frequent looks of 
deep sympathy for their unfortunate 


‘client, who seemed as if stunned by 
* the intelligence they had brought 


him. 

«] felt it my duty to lose not an 
instant in coming down to Yatton,” 
resumed Mr Runnington, observing 
Mr Aubrey’s eye again directed en- 

uiringly towards him ; “ for Messrs 

uirk, Gammon, and Snap are very 
dangerous people to deal with, and 
must be encountered promptly, and 
with the greatest possible caution. 
The moment that I had left them, I 
hastened to the Temple, to retain for 
you Mr Subtle, the leader of the 
Northern Circuit; but they had been 
beforehand with me, and retained him 
nearly three months ago, together 
with another eminent King’s counsel 
on the circuit. Under these circum- 
stances, I lost no time in giving a 
special retainer to the Atterney-Gen- 
eral, in which I trust I have doneright, 
and in retaining as junior a gentleman 
whom I consider to be incomparably 
the ablest lawyer on the circuit.” — 

“ Did they say any thing concern- 
ing the nature of their client’s title?” 
enquired Mr Aubrey, in a languid 
tone; but he was perfectly calm and 
collected. 
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“ Very little. If they had been 
never so precise, of course I should 
have distrusted every word they said. 
They certainly mentioned that they 
had had the first conveyancing opin- 
ion in the kingdom, which concurred 
in favour of their client; that they 
had been for months prepared at ail 
points, and accident only had delayed 
their commencing proceedings till 
now.” 

“ Did you make any enquiries as 
to who the claimant was?" enquired 
Mr Aubrey. 

“‘ Yes; but all I could learn was, 
that they had discovered him by mere 
accident ; and that he was in very 
obscure and distressed circumstances. 
I tried to discover by what means 
they proposed to commence and carry 
on so expensive a contest; but they 
smiled significantly, and were silent.” 
Another long pause ensued, during 
which Mr Aubrey was evidently si- 
lently struggling with very agitating 
emotions. 

‘* What is the meaning of their af- 
fecting to seek the recovery of only 
one insignificant portion of the pro- 
perty ?” he enquired. 

“‘ It is their own choice—it may be 
from considerations of mere conveni- 
ence. The title by which they may 
succeed in recovering what they at 
present go for, will avail to recover 
every acre of the estate, and the present 
action will consequently decide every 
thing !.”” 

*«* And suppose the worst-——that they 
are successful; what is to be said about 
the rental which I have been receiving 
all this time—ten thousand a-year?” 
enquired Mr Aubrey, looking as if he 
dreaded to hear his question answered. 

‘Oh! that’s quite an after considera- 
tion—let us first fight the battle.” 

“IT beg, Mr Runnington, that you 
will withhold nothing from me,” said 
Mr Aubrey, with a faltering voice. 
** To what extent shall I be liable?” 

Mr Runnington paused. 

“I am afraid that all the mesne 
profits, as they are called, which you 
have received,”—commenced Mr Par- 
kinson 

«No, no,” interrupted Mr Run- 
nington ; “ I have been turning that 
over in my mind, and I think that the 
statute of limitations will bar all but 
the last six years.”’ 

« Why, that will be sixty thousand 
pounds!” interrupted Mr Aubrey, 
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with a look of sudden despair. 
‘** Gracious God, that is perfectly 
frightful!—frightful! If Llose Yatton, 
I shall not have a place to put my head 
in—not one farthing to support myself 
with! And yet to have to make up 
sizty thousand pounds!” The per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead, and 
his eye was laden with alarm andagony. 
He slowly rose from his chair, and 
bolted the door, that they might not, 
at such an agitating moment, besurpris- 
ed or disturbed by any of the family. 

“‘ | suppose, ” said he, in a faint and 
tremulous tone, “that if this claim 
succeed, my mother also will share 
my fate. 

They shook their heads in silence. 

“Permit me to suggest,” said Mr 
Runnington, in a tone of the most 
respectful sympathy, ‘that sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

«* But the nieut follows!” said Mr 
Aubrey, with a visible tremor; and 
his voice made the hearts of his com- 
panions thrill within them. “Mine 
is really a fearful case! I and mine, 
I feel, are become suddenly beggars. 
We are trespassers at Yatton. We 


have been unjustly enjoying the rights 


of others.” 

‘‘My dear Mr Aubrey,” said Mr 
Parkinson, earnestly, “ that remains 
to be proved. We really are getting 
on far too fast. One would think that 
the jury had already returned a verdict 
against us—that judgment had been 
signed—and that the sheriff was com- 
ing in the morning to execute the writ 
of possession in favour of our oppo- 
nent.” This was well meant by the 
speaker ; but surely it was like talking 
of the machinery of the ghastly guil- 
lotine to the wretch in shivering ex- 
pectation of suffering by it on the 
morrow. An involuntary shudder 
ran through Mr Aubrey. “ Sixty 
thousand pounds!” he exclaimed, ris« 
ing and walking to and fro. ‘ Why, 
I am. ruined beyond all redemp- 
tion! How can I ever satisfy it?” 
Again he paced the room several 
times, in silent agony. The inward 
prayer which he then offered up to 
God, for calmness and fortitude, seem- 
ed to have been, in a measure, an- 
swered; and he presently resumed 
his seat. I have, for these several 
days past, had a strange sense of im- 
pending calamity,” said he, i an in- 
finitely more tranquil tone than before 
—I have been equally unable to 
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account for or get rid of it. It may 
be an intimation from Heaven; I bow 
to its will!” 

**We must remember,” said Mr 
Runnington, “that ‘possession is 
nine-tenths of the law ;’ which means, 
that your mere possession will en- 
title you to retain it against all 
the world, till a stronger title than 
yours to the right of possession be 
made out. You stand ona mountain; 
and it is for your adversary to displace 
you, not by showing merely that you 
have no real title, but that he has. If 
he could prove all your title-deeds to 
be merely waste paper—that in fact 
you have no more title than I have— 
he could not advance his own case an 
inch ; he must jirst establish in himself 
a clear and independent title; so that 
you are entirely on the defensive ; and 
rely upon it, that so acute and profound 
a lawyer as the Atorney-General will 
impose every difficulty on ”. 

** God forbid that any unconscien- 
tious advantage should be taken on 
my behalf!” said Mr Aubrey. Mr 
Runnington and Mr Parkinson both 
opened their eyes pretty wide at this 
sally : the latter could not understand 
but that every thing was fair in war ; 
the former saw and appreciated the 
nobility of soul which had dictated the 
exclamation. 

“I suppose the affair will soon be- 
come public,” said Mr Aubrey, with 
an air of profound depression. 

‘‘ Your position in the county, your 
eminence in public life, the singularity 
of the case, and the magnitude of the 
stake—all are circumstances undoubt- 
edly calculated soon to urge the affair 
before the notice of the public,” said 
Mr Runnington. 

“‘Good God, who is to. break the 
disastrous intelligence to my family!" 
exclaimed Mr Aubrey, hiding his face 
in his hands. ‘Something, I sup- 
pose,” he presently: added, with forced 
calinness, *‘ must be done immediate- 
] ead 
” Undoubtedly. Mr Parkinson and , 
I will immediately proceed to examine ( 
your title-deeds, the greater portion — 
of which are, I understand, here in 
the Hall, and the rest at Mr Parkin- 
son’s; and prepare, without delay, a 
case for the opinion of the Attorney- 
General and also of some eminent 
conveyancer. Who, by the way,” said 
Mr Runnifigton, addressing Mr Par- 
kinson—* who was the conveyancer 
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that had the dbstfacts before him, on 
preparing Mr Aubrey’s marriage- 
settlement ?” 

** Oh, you are alluding to the ‘ Opin- 
ton’ I mentioned to you this even- 
ing?” enquired Mr Parkinson.—* I 
have it at my house, and will show it 
you in the morning. The doubt he 
expressed on one or two points gave 
me, I recollect, no little uneasiness— 
as you may remember, Mr Aubrey.” 

*¢ I certainly do,” he replied, with 
a profound sigh ; “ but though what 
you said reminded me of some- 
thing or another that I had heard 
when a mere boy, I thought no more 
of it. Ithink you told me that the 
gentleman who wrote the opinion was 
a nervous fidgety man, always raising 
difficulties in his clients’ tithes—and, 
one way or another, the thing never 
gave me any concern—never even 
occurred to my thoughts, till to-day.” 

** You see, if only one link, or part 
‘of a link, in a chain, is infirm,” said Mr 
Ruanington—*“ however remote.” 

** You will take a little refresh- 
ment, gentlemen, after your journey ?” 
said Mr Aubrey, suddenly interrupt- 
ing him—glad of the opportunity it 

would afford him of reviving his own 
exhausted spirits by a little wine, be- 
fore returning to the drawing-room. 
He swallowed several glasses of wine 
‘without any sensible effect ; and the 
bearers of the dreadful intelligence 
just communicated to the reader, after 
a promise by Mr Aubrey to drive 
over to Grilston early in the morning, 
atid bring such of his title-deeds as 
“were then at the Hall, took their de- 
parture ; leaving him considerably 
calmer, but with a fearful oppression 
at his heart. Long aceustomed to 
control his feelings, he exerted him- 
self to the utmost on the present oc- 
casion—and almost entirely succeed- 
ed. His face, however, on re-entering 
the drawing-room, which his mother, 
attended by Kate, had quitted for her 
dedroom, somewhat alarmed Mrs 
“Aubrey ; whom, however, he at once 
pepe by saying that he certainly 
had been annoyed—“ excessively an- 
hoyed” at a communication just made 
‘to him; “ and which might—in fact— 
prevent his sitting again for Yatton.” 
‘There, doctor, am I not right?” 
said Mrs Aubrey, appealing to Dr 
Tatham—*“ did [ not tell you that 
‘this was something connected with 
polities ? Charles, I do hate politics— 
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give me a quiet hottie!” A pang shét 
through Mr Aubrey’s heart; but he 
felt that he had, for the present, suc- 
ceeded in his object. 

Mr Aubrey’s distracted mind was 
indeed, as it were, buffeted about 
that night on a dark sea of trouble ; 
while the beloved being beside him 
lay sleeping peacefully, all uncon- 
scious of the rising storm. Many 
times, during that dismal night, would 
he have risen from his bed to seek a 
momentary relief, by walking to and 
fro, but that he feared disturbing her, 
and disclosing the extent and depth 
of his distress. It was nearly five 
o'clock in the morning before he at 
length sunk into sleep; and of one 
thing I can assure the reader, that 
however that excellent man might 
have shrunk—and shrink he: did— 
from the sufferings that seemed in store 
for him, and those who were far dearer 
to him than life itself, he did not give 
way to one repining or rebellious 
thought. On the contrary, his real 
frame of mind, on that trying oecasion, 
may be discovered in one short prayer, 
which he more than once was on the 
point of expressing aloud in wordst— 
“Oh my God! in my prosperity I 
have ever acknowledged thee; forsake 
me not in my adversity |” 

At an early hour in the morning 
his carriage drew up at Mr Parkinson’s 
door ; and he brought with him, as 
he had promised, a great number of | 
title-deeds and family documents. On 
these, as well as on many others which | 
were in Mr Parkinson's custody, that / 
gentleman and Mr Runnington were / 
anxiously engaged during amon 
every minute of that day and the en- 
suing one; at the close of which, they 
had, between them, drawn up the 
rough draft of a case, with which Mr 
Runnington set off for town by the 
mail; undertaking to lay it, within 
twenty-four hours, before the Attor- 
ney-General, and also before one of 
the greatest conveyancers of the day ; 
commended to their best and earliest 
attention, by very liberal fees and 
extra gratuities to their clerks. He 
pledged himself to transmit their 
opinions, by the very first mail, to 
Mr Parkinson ; and both those gen- 
tlemen immediately set about active 
preparations for defending the eject- 
ment. The “ eminent conveyancer” 
fixed upon by Messrs Runnington and 
Parkinson, was Mr Tresayle, whose 
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Glerk, however, on looking into the 
papers,. presently carried them back 
to Messrs Runnington, with the in- 
formation that Mr Tresayle had, a 
few months ago, * advised on thé 
other side.” The next person whom 
Mr Runnington thought of, was— 
singularly enough— Mr Mortmain, 
who was occasionally employed, in 
heavy matters, by the firm. His 
clerk, also, on the ensuing morning 
returned the papers, assigning the 
same reason as had been given by 
Mr Tresayle’s clerk. All this formed 
a startling corroboration, truly, of 
Messrs Quirk and Gammon’s assur- 
ance to Mr Runnington, that they had 
‘* had the first conveyancing opinions 
in the kingdom ;” and evidenced the 
formidable scale on which their ope- 
rations were being conducted. There 
were, however, other ‘* eminent con- 
veyancers”’ besides the two above 
mentioned ; and in the hands of Mr 
Mansfield, who, with a less extended 
reputation, but an equal practice, was 

ja far abler man, and a much higher 

\ style of conveyancer than Mr Mort- 
/main, Mr Runnington left his client’s 
interests with the utmost confidence. 
Not satisfied with this, he laid the 
case also before Mr Crystal, the ju- 
nior, whom he had already retained in 
the cause—a man whose lucid under- 
standing was not ill indicated by his 
name. Though his manner in court 
was feeble and unimpressive, and his 
appearance even childish ; his temper 
irritable, and his demeanour ridicu- 
lously supercilious ; he was an inva- 
luable acquisition in an important 
cause. He knew, probably, little else 
than law ; but to that he had for some 
twenty years applied himself with un- 
wearying energy ; and he consequent- 
ly became a ready, accurate, and tho- 
rough lawyer, equal to all the practical 
exigencies of his profession. He 
brought his knowledge to bear on 
every point’ presented to him with 
beautiful precision. He was equally 
quick and cautious—artful to a degree 
—But I shall have other opportunities 

of describing him; since on him, as 

on every working junior, will devolve 
the real conduct of the defendant’s 
case in the memorable action of Doe 
on the demise of Titmouse v. Roe. 
As Mr Aubrey was driving home 
from the visit to Mr Parkinson which 

I have above mentioned, he stopped 

his carriage on entering the village, 
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‘because he saw Dr Tathatn coming 
out of Williams’s cottage, where he 
had been paying a visit to poor Phasbe. 

The little doctor was plunthering 
on, ankle-deep in snow, towards the 
vicarage, when Mr Aubrey (who had 
sent home his carriage with word that 
he should presently follow) came up 
with him, and greeting him with ua- 
usual fervour, said that he would ad- 
company him to the vicarage. 

‘You are in very great trouble, my 
dear friend,” said the doctor, serious- 
ly—** I saw it plainly last night ; but 
of course I said nothing. Come in to 
my little house here—let us talk freely 
with one another ; for, as iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so doth the countenance of 
a man his friend. sit not so?” 

“It 43 indeed, my dear doctor,” 
replied Mr Aubrey, suddenly softened 


-by the affectionate simplicity of the 


doctor’s manner. How much the 
good doctor was shocked by the com- 
munication which Mr Aubrey present- 
ly made to him, the reader may easily 
imagine. He even shed tears, on 
beholding the forced calmness with 
which Mr Aubrey depicted the gloomy 
prospect that was before him. ’Twas 
not in vain that the pious pastor led 
the subdued and willing mind of his 
beloved companion to those sources of 
consolation and support which a true 
Christian cannot approach in vain. 
Upon his bruised and bleeding feel- 
ings were poured the balm of true 
religious consolation; and Mr Aubrey 
quitted his revered companion with a 
far firmer tone of mind than that with 
which he had entered the vicarage. 
But when he passed through the park 
gates, the sudden reflection that he 
was probably no longer the proprietor 
of the dear old familiar objects that 
met his eye at every step, almost over- 
powered him. 

On entering the Hall, he was inform. 
ed that one of the tenants, Peter John- 
son, had been sitting in the servants’ 
hall for nearly two hours, waiting to 
see him. Mr Aubrey repaired at once 
to the library, and desired the man to 
be at once shown in. Johnson had 
been for some twenty-five years a 
tenant of a considerable farm on 
the estate, had scarcely ever been 
a few weeks behind-hand with his 
rent, and had always been considered 
one of the most exemplary persons in 
the whole neighbourhood. He had 
now, poor fellow, got into trouble 
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indeed, for he had, a year or two 
before, been persuaded to become 
security for his brother-in-law as a 
tax-collector ; and had, alas! the day 
before, been called upon to pay the 
three hundred pounds in which he 
stood bound—his worthless brother- 
in-law having absconded with nearly 
£1000 of the public money. Poor 
Johnson, who had a large family to 
support, was in deep tribulation, bow- 
ed down with grief and shame ; and 
after a sleepless night had at length 
ventured down to Yatton, and with a 
desperate boldness asked the benevo- 
lent squire to advance him £200 to- 
wards the money, to save himself from 
being cast into prison. Mr Aubrey 
heard his sad story to the end with- 
out one single interruption; though 
to a more practised observer than the 
troubled old farmer, the workings of 
his countenance, from time to time, 
must have told his inward agitation. 
* I lend this poor soul £200!” thought 
he, “who am penniless myself? Shall 
I not be really acting as Ais dishonest 
relative has been acting, and making 
free with money that belongs to an- 
other ?” 

«¢ I assure you, my worthy friend,” 
said he at length, with a little agita- 
tion of manner, “ that I have just 
now a very serious call upon me—or 
you know how gladly I would have 
complied with your request.” 

« Oh, sir, have mercy on me! I've 
an ailing wife and seven children 
to support,” said poor Johnson, wring- 
ing his hands. 

** Can't I do any thing with the Go- 
vernment ?”—— 

* No, sir; I’mtold they’re so mighty 
angry with my rascally brother, they'll 
listen to nobody! It’s a hard matter 
for me to keep things straight at home 
without this, sir. I’ve so many mouths 
to fill—and if they take me off to pri- 
son, Lord! Lord! what’s to become of 
us all?” 

Mr Aubrey’s lip quivered. John« 
son fell on his knees, and the tears ran 
down his cheeks. “ I’ve never asked 
a living man for money before, sir— 
and, if you’ll only lend it me, God 
Almighty will bless you and yours— 
you'll save us all from ruin—I'll work 
day and night to pay it back again!” 

*¢ Rise—rise, Johnson,” said Mr 
Aubrey, with emotion. You shall 
have the money, my friend, if you will 

_¢all to-morrow,” he added, with a 
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deep sigh, after a moment's hesita- 
tion. 

He was as good as his word. 

Had Mr Aubrey been naturally of 
a cheerful and vivacious turn, the con- 
trast now afforded by his gloomy man- 
ner must have alarmed his family. As 
it was, however, it was not so strong 
and marked as to be attended with that 
effect, especially as he exerted himself 
to the utmost to conceal, or at least 
to control his distress. That something 
had gone wrong, he freely acknow- 
ledged ; and, as he spoke of it always 
in connexion with political topics, he 
succeeded in parrying their ques- 
tions, and checking suspicion. But, 
whenever they were all collected to- 
gether, could he not justly compare 
them to a happy group, unconscious 
that they stood on a mine which was 
about to be fired? 

About a week afterwards, namely, 
on the 12th of January, arrived little 
Charles’s birthday, when he became 
five years old; and Kate had for some 
days been moving heaven and earth to 
get up a children’s party in honour 
of the occasion. After considerable 
riding and driving about, she sueceed- 
ed in persuading the parents of some 
eightor ten children—two little daugh- 
ters, for instance, of the Earlof Oldacre 
(beautiful creatures they were, to be 
sure)—little Master and the two Miss 
Bertons, the children of one of the 
county members—Sir Harry Oldfield, 
an orphan of about five years of age, 
the infant possessor of a magnificent 
estate—and two or three other little 
girls—to send them all to Yatton 
for a day and a night, with their go- 
vernesses and attendants. 

*T was a charming little affair. It 
went off brilliantly, as the phrase is, 
and repaid all Kate’s exertions. She, 
her mother, and brother and sister, all 
dined at the same table with the mer 
little guests, who (with a laughable 
crowd of attendants behind them, to be 
sure) behaved remarkably well on the 
oceasion. Sir Harry (a little thing 
about Charles’s age, the black riband 
round his waist, and also the half: 
mourning dress worn by his maid, 
who stood behind him, showed how 
recent was the event which had made 
him an orphan) proposed little Au- 
brey’s health, in (I must own) a some- 
what stiff speech, demurely dictated 
to him by Kate, (who sat between him 
and her beautiful little nephew.) She’ 
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then performed the same office for 
Charles, who stood on a chair while 
delivering his eloquent acknowledge- 
ment of the toast. 

[Oh that anguished brow of thine, 
Aubrey, (thank God it is unobserved!) 
but it tells me that the iron is entering 
thy soul.] 

And the moment that he had done 
—Kate folding her arms around him 
and kissing him—down they all jump- 
ed, and, a merry throng, scampered 
off to the drawing-room, (followed by 
Kate,) where blind-man’s buff, hus- 
bands and wives, and divers other 
little games, kept them in constant 
enjoyment. After tea they were to 
have dancing—Kate mistress of the 
ceremonies—and ’twas quite laugh- 
able to see how perpetually she was 
foiled in her efforts to form the little 
sets. The girls were orderly enough 
—but their wild little partners were 
quite uncontrollable. The instant they 
were placed, and Kate had gone to 
the instrument and struck off a note 
or two—heigh !—there was a scram- 
bling little crowd, jumping, and 
laughing, and chattering, and sing- 
ing! Over and over again she formed 
them into sets, with the like results. 
But at length a young lady, one of 
their governesses, took Miss Aubrey’s 
place at the piano, leaving the latter 
to superintend the performances in 
person. She at length succeeded in 
getting up something like a country- 
dance, led off by Charles and little 
Lady Anne Cherville, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Oldacre, a beautiful 
child of about five years old, and who, 
judging from appearances, bade fair, 
in due time, to become another Lady 
Caroline Caversham. You would have 
laughed outright to watch the coquet- 
tish airs which this little creature gave 
herself with Charles, whom yet she 
evidently could not bear to see dan- 
cing with another. 

‘«* Now I shall dance with somebody 
else!” he exclaimed, suddenly letting 
go Lady Anne, and snatching hold of 
a sweet little thing, Miss Berton, 
that was standing modestly beside him. 
The discarded beauty walked with a 
stately air, and a swelling heart, to- 
wards Mrs Aubrey, who sat beside 
her husband on the sofa; and on 
reaching her, she stood for a few mo- 
ments silently watching her late part- 
ner busily engaged with her successor 
—and then she burst into tears. 
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* Charles !"’—called out Mrs Au- 
brey ; who had watched the whole 
affair, and could hardly keep her 
countenance— “ come here directly, 
Charles.” 

* Yes, mamma!” he exclaimed— 
quite unaware of the serious aspect 
which things were assuming—and, 
without quitting the dance, where he 
was (as his jealous mistress too plainly 
saw, for, despite her grief, her eye 
seemed to follow all his motions) skip- 
ping about with infinite glee witha 
third partnet—a laughing sister of his 
last partner. 

«© Come here, Charles,” said Mr 
Aubrey ; and in an instant his little 
son, all flushed and breathless, was at 
his side, 

‘“‘ Well, dear papa!”’ said he, keep- 
ing his eye fixed on the little throng he 
had just quitted, and where his desert- 
ed partner was skipping about alone. 

** What have you been doing to 
Lady Anne, Charles?” said his fa- 
ther. 

‘** Nothing, dear papa!” he replied, 
still wistfully eyeing the dancers. 

«* You know you left me, and went 
to dance with Miss Berton; you did, 
Charles !” said the offended beauty. 

« That is not behaving like a little 
gentleman, Charles,” said his father. 
The tears came into the child’s eyes. 

«I’m very sorry, dear papa, I will 
dance with her ’’— 

_ © No, not now,” 
haughtily. 

“Oh, pooh! pooh!—kiss and be 
friends,” said Mrs Aubrey, “ and go 
and dance as prettily as you were doing 
before.” Little Aubrey put his arms 
round Lady Anne, kissed her, and 
away they both started to the dance 
again. While the latter part of this 
scene was going on, Mr Aubrey’s 
eye caught the figure of a servant who 
made his appearance at the door, and 
then retired, (for such had been Mr 
Aubrey’s orders, in the event of any 
messenger coming from Grilston.) 
Hastily whispering that he should 
return soon, he left the room. Inthe 
hall stood a messenger from Mr Par- 
kinson ; and on seeing Mr Aubrey, he 
took out a packet and retired, Mr 
Aubrey, with evident trepidation, re- 
pairing to his library. With a trem- 
bling hand he broke the seal, and 
found the following letter from Mr 
Parkinson, with three other enclo« 
SUTeS ;—~ 


said Lady Anne 
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* Grilston, 12th Jan. 18—. 
“© My dear Sir, 

‘«‘ T have only just received, and at 
once forward to you, copies of the 
three opinions given by the Attorney- 
‘General, Mr Mansfield, and Mr Crys- 
tal. I lament to find that they are 
of a most discouraging character. 
They are quite independent of each 
other, having been laid before their 
respective writers at the same moment ; 
yet you will observe that all three of 
them have hit upon precisely the same 
point, viz. that your grandfather had 
no right to succeed to the inheritance 
till there was a failure of the heirs 
of Dame Dorothy Duddlington. If, 
therefore, our opponents have con- 
trived to ferret out any one who sa- 
tisfies that designation, (I cannot con- 
jecture how they ever got upon the 
scent,) I really fear we must prepare 
for the worst. I have been quietly 
pushing my enquiries in all directions, 
with a view to obtaining a clue to the 
case intended to be set up against us, 
and which you will find very shrewdly 
guessed at by the Attorney-General. 
Nor am I the only party in the field 
who has been making pointed en- 
quiries in your neighbourhood ; but 
of this more when we meet to-morrow. 

«“ T remain 

« Yours very respectfully, 
«© J, PARKINSON. 
« Charles Aubrey, Esq., M.P.” 


Having read this letter, Mr Aubrey 
sunk back in his chair, and remained 
motionless for more than a quarter of 
an hour. At length he roused himself 
and read over the opinions ; the effect 
of which he found had been but too 
correctly given by Mr Parkinson. 
Some suggestions and enquiries put 
by the acute and experienced Mr 
Crystal, suddenly revived recollections 
of one or two incidents even of his 
boyish days, long forgotten, but which, 
as he reflected upon them, began to 
re-appear to his mind's eye with sick- 
ening distinctness. Wave after wave 
of agony passed over him, chilling and 
benumbing his heart within him ; so 
that, when his little son came some 
time afterwards running up to him, 
with a message from his mamma, that 
she hoped he could come back to see 
them all play at snapdragon before 
they went to bed, he answered him 
mechanically, liardly seeming sensible 
even ofhis presence. At length, with 
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a groan that came from the depths of 
his heart, he rose, and walked to and 
fro, sensible of the necessity of exert- 
ing himself, and preparing himself, in 
some degree, for encountering his mo- 
ther, his wife, and his sister. Taking 
up his candle, he hastened to his dress- 
ing-room, where he hoped, by the 
aid of refreshing ablutions, to succeed 
in effacing at least the stronger of 
these traces of suffering which his 
glass displayed to him, as it reflected 
the image of his blanched and agitated 
countenance. A sudden recollection 
of the critical and delicate situation of 
his idolized wife, glanced through his 
heart like a keen arrow. He sunk 
upon the sofa, and, clasping his hands, 
looked the most forlorn object that 
could be imagined. While he was in 
this deplorable state of mind, the door 
was pushed hastily but gently open ; 
and, first looking in to see that it was 
really he of whom she was in search, 
in rushed Mrs Aubrey, pale and agi- 
tated, having been alarmed by his 
non-appearance in the drawing-room, 
and the look of the servant from 
whom she had learned that his mas- 
ter had been for some time gone up 
stairs. 

“ Charles! my love! my sweet 
love!” she exclaimed wildly, rushing 
up to him, flinging herself down be- 
side him, and casting her arms round 
his neck. Overcome by the sudden- 
ness of her appearance and move- 
ments, for a moment he spoke not, 
but stared at her as if stupified. 

“ For mercy’s sake—as you love 
me!—tell me, my darling, darling 
Charles, what has happened !” 

“‘ Nothing—love—nothing ;” but his 
look belied his speech. m 

“ Oh! am not I the wife of your 
bosom, dearest? Charles, I shall go 
distracted if you do not tell me what 
has happened. I know that some- 
thing—something dreadful.” He put 
his arm round her waisf, and drew her 
tenderly towards him. He felt her 
heart beating violently. He kissed 
her cold forehead, but spoke not. 

“Come, dearest! let me share 
your sorrows,” said she, in a thrilling 
voice. Cannot you trust your 
Agnes? Has not Heaven sent me 
as a helpmeet for you?” 

“TI love you, Agnes! ay, more 
than ever man loved woman!” he 
murmured, and buried his face in her 
bosom. Her arms folded him in closer 
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and closer embgace ; and she looked 
with wild agitation, expecting pre- 
sently to hear of some fearful cata- 
strophe. I cannot bear this much 
longer, dearest—I feel I cannot,” said 
she, rather faintly. ‘ What has hap- 
pened? What that you dare not tell 
me? .1 can bear any thing, while I 
have you and my children! You have 
been unhappy, my own Charles, for 
many days past. I will not part with 
you now till I know all!” 

« You soon must know all, my pre- 
cious Agnes; and I take Heaven to 
witness, that it is only on your ac- 
count. I did not wish you to have 
’ known it till” 

«* You—are never going—to fight a 
duel?’’ she gasped, turning as white 
as death. 

“Oh! no, no, Agnes! I solemnly 
assure you! If I could have brought 
myself to engage in such an un- 
hallowed affair, would this scene 
ever first have occurred? No, no, 
my ownlove! Must I then tell you 
of the misfortune that has overtaken 
us?’ She gazed at him in mute and 
breathless apprehension. ‘ They are 


bringing an action against me, which, 
if successful, may cause us all to quit 
Yatton—and, it may be, for ever.” 

*«* Oh, Charles!’ she murmured, 
her eyes riveted upon his, while she 
unconsciously moved nearer to him, 


and trembled. Her head drooped 
upon his shoulder, 

“« Why is this ?”’ she whispered. 

*¢ Let us, dearest, talk of it another 
time. I have now told you what you 
asked me.” He poured her out a 
glass of water. Having drunk a little, 
she appeared revived. 

*» “Tsall lost? Do, my own Charles 
+—let me know the worst.” 

‘* We are young, Agnes, and have 
the world before us. Health and 
honour are better than riches. You 
and our little loves—the children which 
God has given us—are my riches,” 
said he, gazing with unspeakable 
fondness at her. Even should it 
be the will of Heaven that this affair 
should go against us—so long as they 
cannot separate us from each other, 
they cannot really hurt us.” She sud 
denly kissed him with frantic energy, 
and an hysteric smile gleamed over 
her pallid excited features. 

“Calm yourself, Agnés!—calm 
yourself, for my sake !—as you love 
me!” His voice quivered, Oh, 
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how very weak and foolish I have been 
to yield to” —— 

‘No, no, no!” she gasped, evident- 
ly labouring with hysteric oppression. 
“‘ Hush!” said she, suddenly starting, 
and wildly leaning forward towards 
the door which opened into the gal- 
lery leading to the various bedrooms. 
He listened—the mother’s ear had 
been quick and true. He presently 
heard the sound of many children’s 
voices approaching : they were the 
little party, accompanied by Kate, on 
their way to bed’; and little Charles's 
voice was loudest, and his laugh the 
merriest of them all. The wild smile 
of hysterics gleamed on Mrs Aubrey’s 
face ; her hand grasped her husband's 
with convulsive pressure; and she 
suddenly sunk, rigid and senseless, 
upon the sofa. He seemed for a mid- 
ment stunned at the sight of her mo- 
tionless figure. Soon, however, re- 
covering his presence of mind, he 
rang the bell, and one or two female 
attendants quickly appeared ; and by 
their joint assistance Mrs Aubrey 
was carried to her bed in the adjoin- 
ing room, where, by the use of the 
ordinary remedies, she was presently 
restored to consciousness. Her first 
languid look was towards Mr Aubrey, 
whose hand she slowly raised to her 
lips. She tried to raise a smile into 
her wan features—but ’twas in vain; 
and, after a few heavy and half-chok- 
ing sobs, her overcharged feelings 
found relief in a flood of tears. Full 
of the liveliest apprehensions as to 
the effect of this violent emotion upon 
her, in her delicate condition, he re- 
mained with her for some time, pour- 
ing into her ear every soothing and 
tender expression he could think of. 
He at length succeeded in bringing her 
into a somewhat more tranquil state 
than he could have expected. He 
strictly enjoined the attendants, who 
had not quitted their lady’s chamber, 
and whose alarmed and inquisitive 
looks he had noticed for some time 
with anxiety, to preserve silence con- 
cerning what they had so unexpect- 
edly witnessed, adding that something 
unfortunate had happened, of which - 
they would hear but too soon. : 

“Are you going to tell Kate?” 
whispered Mrs Aubrey, sorrowfully. - 
“ Surely, love, you have suffered © 
enough through my weakness, Wait 
till to-morrow. Let her have a few 
more happy hours.” 
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“No, Agnes—it was my own 
weakness which caused me to be 
surprised into this premature disclo- 
sure to you. And now I must mcet 
her again to-night, and I cannot con- 
trol either my features or my feelings. 
Yes, poor Kate, she must know all 
to-night! I shall not be long absent, 
Agnes.” And directing her maid to 
remain with her till he returned, he 
withdrew, and with slow step and 
heavy heart descended to the library ; 
preparing himself for another heart- 
breaking scene —plunging another 
innocent and joyous creature into 
misery, which he believed to be in- 
evitable. Having looked into the 
drawing-room as he passed it, and 
seen no one there—his mother having, 
as usual, retired at a very early hour 
—he rung his library bell, and de- 
sired Miss Aubrey’s maid to request 
her mistress to come down to him 
there, as soon as she was at leisure. 
He was glad that the only light in the 
room was that given out by the fire, 
which was not very bright, and so 
would in some degree shield his fea- 
tures from, at all events, immediate 
scrutiny. His heart ached as, shortly 
afterwards, he heard Kate’s light step 
crossing the hall. When she entered, 
her eyes sparkled with vivacity, and 
a smile was on her beauteous check. 
Her dress was tumbled, and her hair 
hung disordered and half uncurled— 
the results of her sport with the little 
ay whom she had been seeing to 


«* What merry little things, to be 
sure!” she commenced, laughingly — 
“ IT could not get them to lie still a 
moment—popping their little heads in 
and out of the clothes. A fine night I 
shall have with Sir Harry! for he is 
to be my bedfellow, and I dare say I 
shall not sleep a wink all night. Why, 
Charles, how very—very grave you 
look to-night!” she added quickly, ob- 
serving his eye fixed moodily upon her. 

**’Tis you who are so very gay,” 
he replied, endeavouring to smile. 
‘¢ I want to speak to you, dear Kate,” 
he commenced affectionately, * on a 
serious matter. I have received some 
letters to-night” - 

Kate coloured suddenly and violent- 
ly, and her heart beat; but, sweet 
soul! she was mistaken—very, very 
far off the mark her troubled brother 
was aiming at. “ And, relying on 
your strength of mind, I have re- 
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solved to put you at once in possession 
of what I myself knéw. Can you bear 
bad news well, Kate ?”’ 

She turned very pale, and drawing 
her chair nearer to her brother, said, 
«“ Do not keep me in suspense, 
Charles—I can bear any thing but 
suspense—that ts dreadful!, What 
has happened? Ohdear,” she added, 
with sudden alarm, ‘“ where are 
mamma and Agnes?” She started 
to her feet. 

‘‘ I assure you they are both well, 
Kate. My mother is now doubtless 
asleep, and as wéll as she ever was; 
Agnes is in her bedroom—certainly 
much distressed at the news which I 
am going "—— 

‘Oh why, Charles, did you tell 
any thing distressing to her?” ex- 
claimed Miss Aubrey with an alarm- 
ed air. 

«‘ She came upon me by surprise, 
Kate. ’Twould have been infinitely 
more dangerous to have kept her in 
suspense ; but she is recovering. I 
shall soon return to her. And now, 
my dear Kate—I know your strong 
sense and spirit—a very great cala- 
mity hangs over us. Let you and 
me,” he grasped her hands affection- 
ately, “‘ stand it steadily, and support 
those who cannot.” 

«* Let me at once know all, Charles. 
See if I do not bear it as becomes 
your sister,” said she, with forced 
calmness. 

‘* If it should become necessary for 
all of us to retire into obscurity— 
humble obscurity, dear Kate—how do 
you think you could bear it ?”’ 

‘¢ If it will be an honourable ob- 
scurity—nay, ‘tis quite impossible to 
be dis-honourable obscurity,” said 
Miss Aubrey, with a momentary flash 
of energy. 

«‘ Never, never, Kate! The Au- 
breys may lose every thing on earth 
but the jewel Honour, and love for 
one another.” 

«© Let me know all, Charles,” said 
Miss Aubrey, in a low tone, but with 
a look of the deepest apprehension. 

“ A strange claim is set up—by 
one I never heard of—to the whole of 
the property I now enjoy.” 

. Miss Aubrey started, and the colour 
faded from her cheek. 

« But is it a ¢rue claim, Charles ?”’ 

‘* That remains to be proved. But 
I will disguise nothing from you—I 
have woful apprehensions ”——~ 
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* Do you mean to say that Yatton 
is not ours?” enquired Miss Aubrey, 
catching her breath. 

*¢ So, my dearest girl, it is said.” 

Miss Aubrey looked bewildered, and 
pressed her hand to her forehead. 

** How shocking !—shocking !— 
shocking!” she gasped. ‘ What is 
to become of mamma?” 

“God Almighty will not desert her 
in her old age. He will desert none 
of us, dearest, if we only trust in Him,” 
said her brother. 

Miss Aubrey remained gazing at 
him intently, and continued perfectly 
motionless. 

“© Must we all leave Yatton?” said 
she, faintly. 

“ If this claim succeeds—but we 
shall leave it together, Kate.” 

She threw her arms round his neck, 
and wept bitterly. 

«* Hush, hush, Kate!” said he, per- 
ceiving the increasing violence of 
her emotions, ‘restrain your feel- 
ings for the sake of my mother—and 
Agnes.” . 

His words had the desired effect : 
the poor girl made a desperate effort. 
Unclasping her arms from her bro- 
ther’s neck, she sat down in her chair, 
breathing hard ; and, after a few mi- 
nutes’ pause, she said, faintly, I am 
better now. Do tell me more, Char- 
les! Let me have something to think 
about—only don’t say any thing about 
—about—mamma and Agnes!"’ In 
spite of herself a visible shudder ran 
through her frame. 

«© It seems, Kate,” said he, with all 
the calmness he could assume—“ at 
least they are trying to prove—that our 
family had no right to succeed to this 
property ; that there is living the right 
heir; his case has been taken up by 
powerful friends ; and—let me tell you 
the worst at once—the first lawyers in 
the kingdom seem to agree that he is 
entitled to recover the whole of Yat- 
ton—even the lawyers consulted by Mr 
Parkinson on my behalf ””—— 

« But is mamma provided for?” 
whispered Miss Aubrey, almost inarti- 
culately. “* When I look at her again, 
I shall almost break my heart.” 

‘‘ No, Kate, you won’t. Heaven 
will give you strength,” said her bro- 
ther, in a tremulous voice. “‘ Remem- 
ber, my only sister—my darling Kate! 
you must support me in my trouble— 
we will support one another ”—— 

“«¢ We will!—we will!” interrupted 
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Miss Aubrey—instantly checking, how- 
ever, her rising excitement. ._—S—- 

** You bear it bravely, my noble 
girl!” said Mr Aubrey, fondly, after 
a brief interval of silence. 

She turned from him her head, and ~ 
moved her hand—in deprecation of ex- 
pressions that might utterly unnerve 
her. Then she convulsively clasped 
her hands over her forehead ; and, 
after a minute or two, turned towards 
him with tears in her eyes, but tran- 
quillized features. The struggle had 
been dreadful, though brief—her noble 
spirit recovered itself. 

’Twas like a fair bark, in mortal 
conflict with the black and boiling 
waters and howling hurricane; long 
quivering on the brink of destruction, 
but at last outliving the storm, right- 
ing itself, and suddenly gliding into 
safe and tranquil waters. 

The distressed brother and sister 
sat conversing for a long time, fre- 
quently in tears, but with infinitely 
greater calmness and firmness than 
could have been expected. They 
agreed that Dr Tatham should very 
early in the fhorning be sent for, and 
implored to take upon himself the bit- 
ter duty of breaking the matter to 
their mother ; its effects upon whom, 
her children anticipated with the most 
vivid apprehension. They then re- 
tired—Kate to a sleepless pillow, and 
her brother to spend a greater portion_ 
of the night in attempts to sooth and 
console his suffering wife ; each of 
them having first knelt in humble re- 
vererice, and poured forth the breath- 
ings of a stricken and bleeding heart 
before Him who hath declared that 
he HEARETH and ANSWERETH prayer. 

Ah! who can tell what a day or an 
hour may bring forth? 


“ It won’t kindle—not a bit on’t— 
it’s green and full o’ sap. Go out, and 
get us alog that’s dry and old, George 
—and let’s try to have a bit of a blaze 
in t’ ould chimney, this bitter night,” 
said Isaac Tonson, the gamekeeper at 
Yatton, to the good-natured landlord 
of the Aubrey Arms, the littl—and 
only—inn of the village. The sug- 
gestion was instantly attended to, © 

‘* How Peter ’s a-feathering of his 
geese to-night, to be sure!" exclaimed 
the landlord on his return, shaking 
the snow off his coat, and laying on 
the fire a great dry old log of wood, 
which seemed very acceptable to the 
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hungry flames, for they licked it cor- 
dially thé moment it was placed 
- amongst them, and there was very 
soon given out a cheerful blaze. 
*Twas a snug room, the brick floor 
covered with fresh sand; and on a 
few stools and benches, with a table 
in the middle, on which stood a large 
can and ale-glasses, with a plate of 
tobacco, sat some half-a-dozen men, 
enjoying their pipe and glass. In the 
chimney-corner sat Thomas Dickons, 
the under-bailiff of Mr Aubrey, a big, 
broad-shouldered, middle-aged fellow, 
with a hard featured face and a phleg- 
matic air. In the opposite corner sat 
the little grizzle-headed clerk and 
-sexton, old Halleluiah—(as he was 
called, but his real name was Jonas 
Higgs.) Beside him sat Pumpkin, 
the gardener at the Hall, a constant 
guest at the Aubrey Arms o’ nights— 
always attended by Hector, the large 
Newfoundland dog already spoken of, 
and who was now lying stretched on 
the floor at Pumpkin’s feet, his nose 
resting on his forefeet, and his eyes, 
with great gravity, watching the mo- 
tions of a skittish kitten under the 
table. Opposite to him sat Tonson 


the gamekeeper—a thin, wiry, beetle- 


browed fellow, with eyes like a fer- 
ret; and there were also one or two 
farmers, that lived in the village. 

** Let’s ha’ another can o’ ale, afore 
ye sit doun,” said one of them; “ we 
can do with half a gallon, I’m think- 
ing.” This order also was quickly 
attended to; and then the landlord, 
having seen to the door, and fastened 
the shutters close, took his place on a 
vacant stool, and resumed his pipe. 

** So she do take a very long grave, 
Jonas?” enquired Dickons of the 
sexton. 

“© Ay, Mr Dickons, a’ think she do, 
the owld girl! I always thought she 
would. ‘Tis a reg’lar man’s size, I 
warrant you; and when parson saw 
it, a’ said, he thought ’twere too big ; 
but I ax’d his pardon, and said I hadn’t 
been sexton for thirty years without 
knowing my business—ha, ha!” 

** I suppose, Jonas, you mun ha’ 
seen her walking about i’ t’ village, in 
your time— Were she such a big-look- 
ing woman?” enquired Pumpkin, as 
he shook the ashes ont of his pipe, 
and replenished it. 

** Forty years ago I used to see her 
—she were then an old woman, wi’ 
white hair, and leaned on a stick—I 
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never thought she’d a lasted so long,” . 
replied Higgs, emptying his glass, 

** She’ve had a pretty long spell 
on’t,” quoth Dickons, slowly empty- 
ing his mouth of smoke. 

‘* A hundred and two,” replied the 
sexton ; * so saith her coffin-plate—a’ 
seed it to-day.” 

«© What wore her name ?”’ enquired 
Tonson—* J never knew her by any 
name but Blind Bess.” 

** Her name be Elizabeth Crabtree, 
on the coffin,” replied Higgs ; “ and 
she’s to be buried to-morrow.” 

** She were a strange old woman,” 
said Hazel, one of the farmers, as he 
took down one of the oatcakes that 
were hanging overhead, and breaking 
off a piece, held it with the tongs be- 
fore the fire to toast, and then put it 
into his ale. 

“ Ay, she were,” quoth Pumpkin; 
«I wonder what she thinks o’ such 
things now—maybe she’s paying dear 
for her tricks.” 

«© Tut, Pumpkin,” said Tonson, 
“let the old creature rest in her 
grave.” 

** Ay, Master Tonson,” quoth the 
clerk, in his church twang—* there 
be no knowledge, nor wisdom, nor de- 
vice!” 

“’Tis very odd, but this dog that's 
lying at my feet never could a’ bear 
going past her cottage late o’ nights ; 
and the night she died—Lord! you 
should have heard the how] Hectorgave 
—and a’ didn’t then know she were 
gone.” 

* No! but wer’t really so?” en- 
quired Dickons—several of the others 
taking their pipes out of their mouths, 
and looking earnestly at Pumpkin. 

“ T didn’t half like it, I assure you,” 
quoth Pumpkin. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha!” laughed 
the gamekeeper— OR, 

« Ay, marry you may laugh—but 
Pll stake half-a-gallon o’ ale you 
daren’t go by yourself to the cottage 
where she’s lying—now, mind—i’ the 
dark.” 

* T’ll do it,” quoth Higgs, eagerly, . 
preparing to lay down his pipe. 

“No, no—thou’rt quite used to 
dead folk,” replied Pumpkin. 

«¢ Bess dropped off sudden, like, at 
last, didn’t she?" enquired the land- 
lord. 

‘‘ She went out, as theysay, like the 
snuff of a candle,” replied Jobbins, 
one of the farmers; ‘‘no one were 
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with her but my Missis at the time. 
The night afore she took to the rattles 
all of a sudden. My Sail (that’s done 
for her this long time, by madam’s 
orders) says old Bess were a good 
deal shaken by a chap from London, 
that came down about a week afore 
Christmas.” : 

“* Ay, ay,” quoth one, “I’ve heard 
o’ that—what was it?—what passed 
atwixt them ?”’ 

* Why, a’ don’t well know—but he 
had a book, and wrotedown something ; 
and he axed her, so Sall do tell me, 
such a many things about old people, 
and things that are long gone by.” 

‘* What were the use on’t?” enquir- 
ed Dickons; ‘for Bess hath been 
silly this ten years, to my sartain 
knowledge.” 

“ Why, a’ couldn’t tell. Sall said 
she talked a good deal to the chap in 
her mumbling way, and seemed to 
know some folk he asked her about. 
And Sall saith she hath been, ina man- 
ner, dismal ever since, and often a- 
crying and talking to herself.” 

*“‘l’ve heard,’ said the landlord, 
** that squire and parson were wi’ her 
on Christmas-day—and that she talked 
a deal o’ strange things, and that the 
squire did seem, as it were, struck a 
little.” é 

«*Why, so my Sall do say; but it 
may be all her own head,’ replied 
Jobbins. 

Here a pause took place. 

‘* Madam,” said the sexton, * hath 
given orders for a decent burying to- 
morrow.” 

“* Well, a’ never thought any wrong 
of her, for my part,” said one—and 
another—and another; and they 
smoked their pipes for some minutes 
in silence. 

«* Talking o’ strangers from Lon« 
don,’’-said the sexton, presently ; “* who 
do know any thing o’ them two chaps 
that were at church last Sunday ? Two 
such peacock-looking chaps I never 
seed—and grinning all service-time.” 

s* Ay, I'll tell ye something of ’em,” 
said Hazel—a big, broad-shouldered 
farmer, who plucked his pipe out of 
his mouth with sudden energy— 
«« They’re a brace o’ good ones, to be 
sure, ha, ha! Some week or ten days 
ago, as I were a’coming across the 
field leading into the lane behind the 
church, I seed these same two chaps, 
and on coming nearer, (they not seeing 
me for the hedge,) Lord bless me! 
would ye believe it? —if they wasn’t 
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a-teasing my daughter Jenny, that 
were coming along wi’ some physic 
from the doctor for my old woman! 
One of ’em seemed a-going to put his 
arm around her neck, and t’other came 
close to her on t'other side, a-talking 
to her and pushing her about.” Here 
a young farmer, who had but seldom 
spoken, took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Lord bless me! ” sat 
listening with his mouth wide open. 
‘‘ Well, a’ came into the road be- 
hind ’em, without their seeing me; 
and”—(here he stretched out a thick, 
rigid, muscular arm, and clenched 
his teeth)—* a’ got hold of each b 
the collar, and one of ’em I sheik 
about, and gave him a kick i’ the 
breech that sent him spinning a 
yard or two on the road, he clap- 
ping his hand behind him, and cry. 
ing, to be sure—‘ Good for a hun- 
dred pound damages!’ T'other drop- 
ped on his knees, and begged for. 
mercy ; so a’ just spit in his face, and 
flung him under the hedge, telling him 
if he stirred till I were out o’ sight, 
I'd crack his skull for him; and so I 
would!” Here the wrathful speaker 
pushed his pipe again between his 
lips, and began puffing away with 
great energy ; while he who had ap- 
peared to take so great an interest in 
the story, and who was the very man 
who had flown to the reseue of Miss 
Aubrey, when she seemed on the point 
of being similarly treated, told that 
circumstance exactly as it occurred, 
amidst the silent but excited wonder 
of those present—all of whom, at its 
close, uttered vehement execrations, 
and intimated the summary and savage 
punishment which the cowardly rascal 
would have experienced at the hands 
of each and every one of them, had 
they come across him. 

**T reckon,” said the landlord, as 
soon as the swell had a little subsided, 
“they must be the two chaps that put 
up here, some time ago, for an hour 
or so. You should ha’ seen ’em get 
on and off—that’s all! Why, a’ 
laughed outright! The chap with the 
hair under his chin got on upon the 
wrong side, and t’other seemed as if 
he thought his beast would bite him!” 

s¢ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed all. 

«¢ I thought they'd a’ both got a fall 
before they’d gone a dozen yards!” 

‘* They've taken a strange fancy to 
my churchyard,” said the sexton, set- 
ting down his glass, and then preparing 
to fill his pipe again; ‘‘ they’ve been 
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looking uncommon close in the old 
gravestones, up behind t’ ould yew- 
tree yonder; and one of them writ 
something, now and then, in a book; 
so they’re book-writers.”’ 

** That’s scholars, I reckon,”’ quoth 
Dickons, “ but rot the larning of 
such chaps as they!” 

‘‘ I wonder if they'll put a picture o” 
the Hall in their book,” quoth the sex- 
ton. “ They axed a many questions 
about the people up there, especially 
about the squire’s father, and some 
ould folk, whose names I knew when 
they spoke of ’em—but I hadn’t heard 
o’ them for this forty year. And one 
of’em (he were the shortest, and such 
a chap, to be sure!—just like the 
monkey that were dressed i’ man’s 
clothes last Grilston fair) talked un- 
common fine about Miss’’—— 

“ If I’d a heard him tak’ her name 
into his dirty mouth, his teeth should 
a gone after it!” said Tonson. 

«‘ Lord, he didn’t say any harm— 
only silly-like—and t’other seemed 
now and then not to like his going on 
so. The little one said Miss were a 


lovely gal, or something like that— 
and hoped they’d become by-and-by 


better friends.” 

«© What! wi’ that chap?” said 
Pumpkin—and he looked as if he were 
meditating putting the little sexton up 
the chimney, for the mere naming of 
such a thing. 

«© T reckon they’re from London, 
and brought London tricks wi’ ’em— 
for I never heard o’ such goings on 
as theirs down here before,” said 
Tonson. 

«“ One of ’em—him that axed me 
all the questions, and wrote i’ th’ book, 
seemed a sharp enough chap, in his 
way; but I can’t say much for the 
little one,” said Higgs. ‘ Lud, I 
couldn’t hardly look in his face for 
laughing, he seemed such a fool !— 
He had a riding-whip wi’ a silver 
head, and stood smacking his legs 
(you should ha’ seen how tight his 
clothes was on his legs—I warrant 
you, Tim Timkins never seed such 
a thing, I'll be sworn) all the while, 
as if a’ liked to hear the sound of it.” 
* If I'd a been beside him,” said Hazel, 
*“ T'dasaved him that trouble—only 
I'd a laid it into another part of 
him!” 

«© Ha, ha, ha!” they laughed—and 
presently passed on to other niate 
ters. 

** Hath the squire been doing much 
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lately in Parliament?” enquired the 
sexton of Dickons. 

«‘ Why, yes—he’s trying hard to 
get that new road made from Harkley 
Bridge to Hilton.” 

« Ah, that would save a good four 
mile ”—— 

“‘T hear the Papists are trying to 
get the upper hand again—which the 
Lud forbid !”’ said the sexton. 

‘‘The squire hath lately made a 
speech in that matter, that hath finish- 
ed them,” said Dickons. 

«* What would they be after?” en- 
quired the landlord of Dickons, with all 
present, thinking great things of him. 

“‘ They say they wants nothing but 
what’s their own, and liberty, and 
that like.” 

“If thou wast a shepherd, and wer’t 
to be asked by ten or a dozen wolves 
to let them in among thy flock of sheep, 
they saying how quiet and kind they 
would be to ’em—would’st let ’em in, 
or keep ’em out—eh ?” 

“ Ay, ay—that be it—’tis as true 
as gospel!” said the clerk. 

“*So you an’t to have that old syca- 
more down, after all, Master Dickons?” 
enquired Tonson. 

“No; miss hath carried the day 
against the squire and Mr Waters ; 
and there stands the old tree, and it 
hath to be looked better after than it 
were before.” 

«¢ Why hath miss taken such a fancy 
toit? Tis anoldcrazy thing.” 

“If thou hadst been there when 
she did beg, as I may say, its life,” 
replied Dickons, with a little energy 
—*‘and hadst seen her, and heard her 
voice, that be as smooth as cream, 
thou would’st never have forgotten it, 
I can tell thee !’” 

‘*¢ There isn’t a more beautiful lady 
i’ th’ county, I reckon, than the squire’s 
sister ?’’ enquired the sexton. 

« No, nor in all England: if there 
be, I'll lay down a hundred pounds.” 

«* And where’s to be found a young 
lady that do go about i’ th’ village like 
she ?—She were wi’ Pheebe Williams 
tother night, all through the snow, 
and i’ th’ dark.” 

«If I'd only laid hands on that 
chap!” interrupted the young far- 
mer, her rescuer. 

‘*IT wonder she do not choose some 
one to be married to up in London,” 
said the landlord. 

* She'll be having some delicate 
high quality chap, I reckon, one 0’ 
these fine days,’ said Hazel. 
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‘* She will be a dainty dish, truly, 
for whomever God gives her to,” 
quoth Dickons. 

“‘ Ay, she will,” said more than 
one; and there was a slight sound as 
of smacking of lips. 

«* Now, to my mind,” said Tonson, 
“* saving your presence, Master Dick- 
ons, I know not but young madam 
be more to my taste; she bein a man- 
ner somewhat fuller—plumper-like, 
and her skin be so white, and her hair 
as black as a raven’s.” 

* There’s not another two such 
women to be found in the world,” 
said Dickons. Here Hector suddenly 
rose up, and went to the door, where 
he stood snuffing in an inquisitive 
manner. 

“‘ Now, what do that dog hear, I 
wonder?” quoth Pumpkin, curiously, 
stooping forward. 

«© Blind Bess,” replied Tonson, 
winking his eye, and laughing. Pre- 
sently there was a sharp rapping at 
the door ; which the landlord opened, 
and let in one of the servants from the 
Hall, his clothes white with snow, his 
face nearly as white with manifest 
agitation. 


** Why, man, what’s the matter?” 
enquired Dickons, startled by the 


man's appearance. “ Art frightened 
at any thing ?” 

«© Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!’ he com- 
menced. 

« What is it, man? Art drunk? 
—or mad ?—or frightened? Takea 
drop o’ drink,” said Tonson. But 
the man refused it. 

“‘ Oh, my friends, sad work at the 
Hall!” 

‘* What’s the matter?” cried all at 
once, rising and standing round the 
new comer. 

“‘If thou be’st drunk, John,” said 
Dickons, sternly, “ there’s a way of 
sobering thee—mind that.” 

«Oh, Master Dickons, I don’t know 
what’s come to me, for grief and 
fright! The Squire, and all of us, 
are to be turned out of Yatton!” 

«“ What!” exclaimed all in a 
breath. 

‘«¢ There’s some one else lays claim 
to it. We must all go! Oh, Lud! 
oh, Lud!” No one spoke for near 
a minute; and consternation was 
written on every face. 

«Sit thee down here, John,” said 
Dickons at length, * and let us hear 
what thou hast to say—or thou wilt 
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have us all be going up in a body to 
the Hall.” 

Having forced on him part of a 
glass of ale, he began,—** There hath 
been plainly mischief brewing some- 
where this many days, as I could tell 
by the troubled face o’ the squire; 
but he kept it to himself. Lawyer 
Parkinson and another have been 
latterly coming in chaises from Lon- 
don; and last night the squire got a 
letter that hath finished all, Such 
trouble there were last night with the 
squire, aud young madam and miss! 
And to-day the parson came, and were - 
along while alone with old Madam 
Aubrey, who hath since had a stroke, 
or a fit, or something of that like, (the 
doctor hath been there all day from 
Grilston,) and likewise young madam 
hath taken to her bed, and is ill.” 

«* And what of the squire and miss?" 
enquired some one, after all had main- 
tained a long silence. 

“¢ Oh, ’twould break your heart to 
see them,”’ said the man, bursting into 
tears : they are both as pale as death: 
he so dreadful sorrowful, but quiet- 
like, and she now and then wringing 
her hands, and both of them going 
from the bedroom of old madam to 
young madam’s. Nay, an’ there had 
been half-a-dozen deaths i’ the house, 
it could not be worse. Neither the 
squire nor miss hath touched food the 
whole day !” 

There was, in truth, not a dry eye 
in the room, nor one whose voice did 
not seem somewhat obstructed with 
his emotions. 

*‘ Who told about the squire’s losing 
the estate ?” enquired Dickons. 

“© We heard of it but an hour er so, 
agone. Mr Parkinson (it seems by 
the squire’s orders) told Mr Waters, 
and he told it to us; saying as how it 
was useless to keepsuch a thing secret, 
and that we might all know the occa- 
sion of so much trouble.” 

“© Who’s to ha’ it then, instead of 
the squire?” at length enquired Ton- 
son, in a voice half-choked with rage 
and grief. 

“ Lord only knows at present. But 
whoever ’tis, there isn’t one of us ser- 
vants but will go with the squire and 
his—if it be even to prison.” 

“I’m Squire Aubrey’sgamekeeper,” 
quoth Tonson, his eye kindling as his 
countenance darkened. ‘ It shall go 
hard if any one else ere hatha game”— 

‘¢ But if there’s law in the land, sure 
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the justice must be wi’ the squire—he 
and his family have had it so long,” 
said one of the farmers. 

‘* 1’ll tell you what, masters,” said 
Pumpkin, “ I shall be somewhat bet- 
ter pleased when Higgs here hath got 
that old créature safe underground.” 

** Blind Bess ?’’ exclaimed Tonson, 
with avery serious, not to say disturb- 
ed, countenance. “I wonder—sure! 
sure! that old witch can have had no 
hand in all this”—— 

* Poor old soul, not she! There be 
no such things as witches now-a-days,” 
exclaimed Higgs. ‘* Not she, I war- 
rant me! She hath been ever be- 
friended by the Squire’s family. She 
do it!” 

“The sooner we get her under- 
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ground, for all that, the better, say 1!” 
quoth Tonson, vehemently striking his 
hand on the table. 

** The parson hath a choice sermon 
on ‘ The Flying Away of Riches,’” 
said Higgs, in a quaint, sad manner ; 
** tis to be hoped he'll preach from it 
the next Sunday.” 

Soon after this the little party dis- 
persed, each oppressed with greater 
grief and amazement than he had ever 
known before. Bad news fly swiftly 
—and that which had just come from 
the Hall, within a very few hours of 
its having been told at the Aubrey 
Arms, had spread grief and conster- 
nation among high and low, for many 
miles round Yatton. 





THE VETO. 
A NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO THE WHIG-INTRUSION SECTION OF THE NON-INTRUSION 
COMMITTEE, 


Airn—“ The Rogue’s March,” or “ Abram Newland.” 


1, 
Tue Church and her laws often claim my applause: 
But some things I cannot agree to; 
And most I detest, as a national pest, 
This newfangled freak of a Veto. 
O this detestable Veto, 
*Tis a thing you will never bring me to! 
It is certainly rude 
In a man to intrude, 
But you'll never do good by the Veto. 


2. 
Good-will to increase, by the preaching of peace, 
Was a thing that the Church used to see to ; 
But family jars, and parochial wars, 
Are the fruits of this peaceable Veto. 
O what a peace-making Veto! 
What a mild and medicinal Veto ; 
Harmonious ealls, 
In the shape of loud brawls, 
Attest the true use of the Veto. 


3. 
On a diligent search, our old Scottish Church 
Was the best from Kamschatka to Quito ; 
But now they insist that she cannot exist 
If deprived of this absolute Veto! 
O this infallible Veto! 
If Parliament would but agree to 
Our rational plan, 
To secure the best man, 
By the use of a reasonless Veto. 





4, 
Little schoolboys a voice now may claim in the choice 
Of the master they subject should be to: 
If his ferule appears rather sharp for their rears, 
They at. once interpose with a veto, 
O such a convenient veto 
Every truant and dunce would agree to! 
That his bacon should be 
For ever birch-free, 
By this new. saving clause of a Veto. 


Sn a different way, there are others who say— 
s* The foes of this measure are we too; 
Could we even elect, ’twere of little effect, 
If we can’t, too, eject with a veto.” 
For O this most mischievous Veto 
Will make many a sly Jesuito ; 
Who, when urging his suit, 
Hides a huge cloven foot, 
Which he shows when he’s clear of the Veto. 


6. 
The clergy, we saw, made good use of the law, 
And hornings and captions could flee to ; 
But they alter their song when the law says they’re wrong, 
And illegally stick to their Veto. 
This unconstitutional Veto, 
Why will they so lawlessly flee to? 
They should either relax 
Their annuity-tax, 
Or submit to the law on the Veto. 


When a claim they present—* Pray, our stipends augment,” 
Which the Court interpones its decree to ; 
They sing mighty small, or say nothing at all, 
Of their views in regard to the Veto. 
O this unprincipled Veto, 
Which the Judges will ne’er bend the knee to! 
How the Church would look blue, 
If a chalder or two 
Were cut off from each cure by a Veto! 


8. 
The old friends of the Church they could leave in the lurch, 
And coquet with a Whig nominee too: 
For the Devil or Dan, I believe, to a man, 
They would vote if he promised the Veto. 
For all must give way to the Veto; 
What is conscience or truth to the Veto? 
Peace, order, and laws, 
Nay, the Protestant cause, 
Mustn’t stand in the way of the Veto. 


9. 
But I shrewdly suspect, if my news be correct, 
That the sense of the people’s with me too: 
If their protegé’s fate is entitled to weight, 
The country has vETorED the Veto, 
So to dwell any more on the Veto 
Would be tiresome to you and to me too; 
I’ve detain’d you too Jong— 
Here’s an wh of my song, 
And I hope, too, an end of the Veto! 
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Napotzon’s Egyptian expedition 
supplies one of the most distinct 
proofs ever given of the Divine pun- 
ishment which may directly stamp a 
great public crime. Many acts of 
memorable atrocity have of old un- 
questionably passed without any evi- 
dent retribution ; but of later years, 
‘Whether for the purpose of more 
powerfully impressing justice on the 
minds of modern nations, or from 
the nearer approach of some great 
but still undefined consummation, the 
retribution has trod with singular 
closeness on the steps of the crime. 

It is right previously to observe, 
that those direct inflictions seem sel- 
dom to be visited on the general course 
of public crime in high places, how- 
ever repulsive. The punishment of 
what may be called the customary 
criminality, the habitual ambitions 
and encroachments of nations on each 
other, are apparently left to custom- 
ary and general evils. But it is when 
nations, or their rulers, start out of 
the common track of ambition and 
encroachment, that a new, sudden, 
and striking brand of vengeance is 
often openly burned on them. Thus 
the partition of Poland was an act of 
plunder and blood beyond the ordi- 
nary line of that rapacity and cruelty 
which habitually marks the conduct 
of foreign cabinets ; and never was 
the punishment of a highway robbery 
or murder more directly marked in 
the punishment of the individual rob. 


ber and murderer than the punish- 


ment of that dreadful atrocity was 
marked in the sufferings of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia—within a few 
years from the crime, the capture of 
their three capitals, the defeat of their 
armies, and the vast losses of wealth, 
population, honour, and territory. 


The late instance of the invasion . 


of Algiers, without the slightest cause 
except the French desire to gain what 
it terms glory, by cutting throats, and 
robbing wherever it can with impu- 
nity, was instantly followed to the 
King by the downfall of the Bourbon 
dynasty, as it has been followed to 
France by the erection of an anoma- 
lous and precarious Government— 
forced to be despotic through fear of 
being forced to be republican ; and the 


anxieties of a war, which, after wasting 
life and treasure during ten years, is 
now to be begun afresh, and requires 
an army of 60,000 men. We shall 
thus see America, in due time, punish- 
ed for her atrocious robbery by which 
she has seized Texas, and for her gross 
and wholly unjustifiable attempts on 
Canada. Russia will yet have to pay 
heavily in blood for her invasion of 
the brave Caucasian tribes, for her 
cruel extinction of the few remains of 
independence in unhappy Poland, and 
for that unlicensed and unlimited sys« 
tem of grasping by which she conti- 
nues the guilty policy of Catharine, 
and labours to add thousands of slaves, 
and tens of thousands of square miles, 
to a population and territory beyond 
the power of any man to govern wisely 
—beyond any nation to hold safely— 
and beyond every thing but the inde- 
scribable folly of human ambition. 
Napoleon’s Egyptian enterprise was 
exactly of this order of ultra-atrocity. 
It is the universal characteristic of 
foreign polities, that they have no mo- 
rality whatever. Whatever they can 
grasp, they grasp; and by whatever 
means they can obtain their objects, 
they obtain them. France has, in all 
ages, differed from her Continental 
neighbours only in putting these max- 
ims into more unhesitating practice. 
What fraud can contrive and force can 
perform, will inevitably be contrived 
and performed by her, on every occa- 
sion where it can be done with impu- 
nity. The only country on earth which 
ever exhibits a sense of common justice 
in her public transactions, is England; 
and even at this moment no Ministry 
of England would be suffered by the 
nation to seize a single acre of the 
feeblest state on earth, without having’ 


Strict,justice on the national side. Thigy +. 
is an eminent honour to the national 
character, and one which must never: 


be forfeited. - , 


Egypt*had thus been an object of :. Re 


French cupi@ity for upwards of a hun- 
dred years. ~There ‘exists a memorial 
of Leibnitz, then “at the head of all 


_ Continental science, addressed to Louis 


XIV., recommending the seizure, at 
the’ period when that profligate and 
sanguinary despot was assaulting 
Holland. This~ philosophic tempter 
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advised him to signalize his ambition 
more effectually, even in Europe, by 
seizing on a province which promised a 
more easy and profitable victory than 
the swamps and sands of the Dutch. 
He justly told the King that he could 
not pursue a Dutch war without ex- 
citing the jealousy of Europe. “ Itis 
in Egypt,” said he, *‘that the true blow 
can be struck.” He then laboured 
to show, that the possession would give 
him the road to India, and put her 
opulent trade into his hands; that it 
would thus engross the real sources 
of the wealth of Holland—extin- 
guish the competitorship of Europe 
—and, by making the Mediterranean 
a French lake, virtually place Louis 
on the throne of Europe. Louis 
was fortunately as self-willed as he 
was sanguinary; he preferred the 
nearer conquest ; brought on himself 
the arms of England and Europe, was 
hunted up to the gates of Versailles ; 
and ought to have been hanged on 
those gates, with his whole ministry 
round him, if justice had been done. 
A quarter of a century, before the 
French Revolution, Savary, one of 
these scientific infidels who poisoned 
the public mind and prepared that 
Revolution, had gone to Egypt, and 
given a description of it in the na- 
tional style,—a flourish of romance, in 
which every thing was dipped in colours 
of the rainbow, and the appetite of the 
nation was again excited to seize on 
this African paradise. 
On the conquest of Italy, in 1797, 
the project of seizing Egypt was 
adopted by the Directory. It offered 
various temptations to that atrocious 
underhand policy, which regards every 
thing but.justice. To Napoleon, the 
command of, a fleet and army, which 
would keep him before the eyes of 

France—to the Directory, the oppor- 
_ tunity of getting rid of a too popular 
,.general and unemployed army for the 


_->* gstime—and to the nation, that *phan- 
| ~~ + “Stasm of national glory which is always: 
- ‘: able to delude France. 


We can find 
no counteracting opinion at the time— 
_no honest remonstrance, against the 
utter villany of plundering an ancient 
ally, and the utter.impolicy of show- 
ing that with France treaties were 
waste paper ; we cannot find even any. 
humane and natural protest against 
the actual murder of the multitude of 
men, Frenchmen as well as .Turks 
and Arabs, who must perish in the 
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invasion. On the contrary, all France 
was in exultation at the sight of the 
vast armament gathered for the pur- 
pose at Toulon; and neither among 
her people nor her priesthood was 
one warning voice raised against this 


‘ preparative for wholesale robbery and 


slaughter. 

In the beginning all seemed for- 
tunate. The expedition sailed, escaped 
the British fleet, reached Malta, of 
which it became possessed by corrup- 
tion ; and turning out the weak and 
perfidious knights, placed in it a 
French garrison, and then reached 
Alexandria in safety, made its spirit 
known by putting 1200 of the garrison 
to the sword, and in a few days was 
in possession of the country. 

But it is well worth remarking, that 
perhaps no expedition ever more dis- 
tinctly failed in all its principal ob- 
jects. Its seizure of Malta gave that 
great fortress finally into the hands of 
the English, by whom it had been 
immediately besieged, and taken'with 
its garrison. But the first retributive 
blow was the destruction of the whole 
French fleet at Aboukir. The next 
was the defeat of Bonaparte himself, 
by Sir Sydney Smith and the Turks, 
at Acre. This was followed by the 
successive defeats of the French by 
the British army, until not a man of 
that expedition remained in Egypt but 
as a prisoner. 

Yet the punishment did not end 
there. France was to be scourged, 
and the lash fell upon her with match- 
less severity. The Allies, encouraged 
by the absence of the last general and 
best army of France, poured fresh 
troops into Italy. The Russian Go- 
vernment, relieved from all fears on 
the side of Turkey, by the irrita- 
tion of the French attack ona Turkish 
province, sent the celebrated Suwar- 
row with a strong force to Italy. He 
swept the French before him, and 


-recovered the entire country in a 


single rapid but most bloody cam- 
paign. It was computed that, in 
killed and prisoners, France lost one 
hundred thousand men in Italy before 
the end of the year. Thus the fruits 
of the single atrocity of invading 
Egypt,. and of slaughtering unfortu. 
nate Turks and Arabs without a cause, 
was the loss of two great armies—of 
Italy—of the most important station 
of the Mediterranean for ever, and of 
all hopes of possessing Egypt, which 
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they not improbably might have ob- 
tained by purchase from the necessi- 
ties of Turkey. Even the more mi- 
nute objects were failures. ‘The Di- 
rectory wholly failed in keeping Na- 
poleon at a distance, for he contrived 
to return, however disreputably. And 
even in his personal instance, nothing 
but the accidental circumstances of 
the country could have saved him from 
ruin. His defeats in Syria had thrown 
a cloud on his military reputation, 
which would have enabled the Direc- 
tory to bring him to a court-martial 
for desertion. But he was saved for 
a heavier fall. The loss of the Italian 
campaign, under Joubert and Mac- 
donald, alone protected him at the 
moment, 

He was received by the people, in 
their emergency, as the sole hope of 
the country. The battle of Marengo 
turned the tide again, and that larger 
course of infliction began, which he 
was evidently reserved to put in mo- 
tion against Europe. Yet what were 


even his greatest victories but so 
many new shapes of suffering, in which 
France herself shared with unbroken 
powers of the Continent, in which 


hundreds of thousands of her people 
were sacrificed, only to bring an enemy 
twice to Paris, to lay the country at 
the feet of Europe ; and even in the 
instance of that wonder of genius and 
fortune himself, only to make him the 
most memorable victim of humiliation 
that the world has ever seen—the 
blasted figure of a colossal ambition. 
The battle of Aboukir was one of 
the most singular and one of the most 
raomentous, in naval annals. Nelson, 
after having twice traversed the Medi- 
terranean in chase of the French, first 
saw them on the Ist of August, (1798,) 
“drawn up in line, at the anchorage of 
Aboukir, with their broadsides to the 
sea, and protected by guns on the 
shore. He advanced straight to the 
mark the moment he saw them, at 
three in the afternoon. The number 
of ships on both sides was equal—each 
thirteen sail of the line; but the 
French had a great advantage in guns 
and men, their ships carrying 1196 
guns, and 11,230 men; while the 
British had but 1012 guns, and 8068 
men. The enemy had a still more 
important advantage in the size of 
their ships, having the L’Orient of 
120 guns and the Franklin and Guil- 
Jaume Tell of 80; while the British 
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were all severty-fours. But they 
had what was more than equivalent 
to all other superiority—Nelson in 
command. Nelson, by throwing a 
part of his force between the enemy 
and the shore, accomplished the great 
manceuvre of bringing an overwhelms 
ing weight of fire on a part of the op. 
posing line. Five ships had thus 
passed inside the French line, while six 
ranged outside. After boldly sustaining 
this storm of fire for six hours, the 
enemy’s ships began to strike; and 
flames were soon after seen from the 
Admiral’s ship, the L’Orient. The 
blaze rapidly covered this magnificant 
vessel, and threw a light on the con. 
tending fleets, the surrounding sea, 
and the shore, on which French troops 
and Arabs had gathered to see the 
battle. At length she blew up, with 
au explosion so tremendous as to shake 
every ship, and cover them with blaz- 
ing fragments. Nelson, though wound- 
ed severely in the head, and carried 
below decks, on hearing that the 
L’Orient was on fire, got up alone, 
and made his way to the quarterdeck, 
when, with that humanity which form- 
ed so conspicuous a part of his gallant 
nature, he ordered his boats out to 
save the enemy’s officers and seamen 
who were jumping overboard. 

By daylight the victory was seen to 
be complete. Of the thirteen French 
sail of the line, two were burned and 
nine taken ; of their four frigates, one 
was‘ hurned and one sunk—two sail of 
the line and two frigates alone esca- 
ping, from the inability of the crippled 
English ships to follow them. The 
British loss was 895 killed and wound- 
ed. Tho enemy’s loss was dreadful: 
5225 killed ; 3105 wounded and pri- 
soners, subsequently sent on shore, on 
their parole, not to serve until exchan- 
ged. But Napoleon, who despised 
such punctilios, instantly incorporated 
into his army all who were able to 
march, and made a regiment out of 
those remnants of the battle. 

The mighty warrior who gained 
this victory became instantly and 
justly the object of European admira- 
tion. He was loaded with honours 
by the Allied Courts; England gave 
him a pension of L.2000 a-year, with 
that title which he had so nobly con- 
templated on his first sight of the 
enemy: ‘ Before this time to-morrow 
I shall have gained a peerage, or 
Westminster Abbey.” 
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Pitt’s reply to the charge, that 
England had been ‘tuo frugal of her 
honours on this great occasion, was 
worthy of a Greek orator. 

«¢ Admiral Nelson’s fame will be 
coeval with the British name. And 
it will be remembered that he gained 
the greatest naval victory on record ; 
when no man will think of asking 
whether he had been created a baron, 
a viscount, or an earl.” 

The fate of the L’ Orient seemed to 
be characteristic of that retribution 
which so sternly pursued the enter- 
prise. On board of that vessel Na- 
poleon had amassed the plunder from 
the churches of Malta: she was load- 
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ed with plate and sacred ornaments, 
infamously torn from the altars of the 
island.. And though the worship was 
that of a corrupt belief, yet we must 
remember that those treasures were 
devoted to religion, however imper- 
fectly known; and that they were 
carried away in the open scorn of 
homage to God and justice to man. 
It is supposed that the whole of this 
sacrilegious pillage went to the bot- 
tom with this doomed vessel. In the 
flames that consumed the L’Orient, 
as in the handwriting on the banquet- 
wall of the Babylonian king, was 
marked the final destiny of the pro- 
faner. 


THE BATTLE. 


Wuar see I on this barren strand ?_ 
A burning sky, a burning sand, 
A shipless sea, a lifeless land! 


Yet Time! thou old destroyer, Time, 
Thou’st seen it earth’s most glorious clime, 
All throne and temple—all sublime. 


Of earth’s wild drama wildest stage ; 
Of mind’s first flight, war’s darkest rage, 
The Soldier, and the Archimage! 


Then sank its sun in midnight gloom ; 
Its life was treasured in the tomb. 
Egypt was all—the Catacomb! 


Yet on that strand was Europe freed! | 
The world beheld that battle bleed ; 
And mighty England did the deed. 


?T was eve; and on the horizon pale, 
Like cloud on cloud, uprose the sail ; 
And warrior-echoes fill'd the gale. 


There, squadron’d on the sunset tide, 
With day’s last gold and amber dyed, 
Came Britain’s sea- kings in their pride. 


Splendid the thronging pomp swept on, 
To cannon-fire and trumpet tone ; 
Each war-ship like a floating throne. 


Who led them on? A deathless name, 
That through their bosoms shot like flame— 
Nelson! the noblest son of fame! 


Startled, yet stern, the Frenchman’s line 
Saw in the sun the red-cross shine, 
And felt it Ruin’s judgment-sign. 


Then blazed the gun—then burst the shell, 
Then thick the muskets’ fire-shower fell, 
And all was thunder, shout, and yell! 
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’Tis night—the peal comes long and loud, 
Each thunderer roaring from his cloud— 
Each wrapp’d in his own sulphurous shroud. 


*Tis midnight; but athwart the haze, 
What startling splendour blasts the gaze ? 
Huge L’Orient! thine that fatal blaze. 


Round mast and flag the flame-wreaths soar ; 
Red rolls the surge, like molten ore: 
Starts into spectral light the shore. 


The anchors part. No more she clings- 
To shore or sand. Afar she springs, 
The whirlwind and the flame her wings. 


The fight is hush’d at once! no sound 
Bursts from the brazen ramparts round : 
The Briton’s heart his hand has bound. 


- But, where the desert meets the glare, 
Ring on the melancholy air 
Howls of a mighty host’s despair. 


There, by the corpse-strewn waters stood, 
In the mind’s more than solitude, 
The Man of glory and of blood! 


Naro.eon: no! great homicide ! 
A wilder sand, a wilder tide; 
Must give the moral of thy pride. 


The magazine’s fired !—One horrid roar 
Bursts round the sky, the sea, the shore. 
L’Orient—thy last, fierce fight is o'er. 


Down darts she, through the whirlpool, down ; 
To leave the shoals of Egypt strown 
With wealth of many a shrine and throne. 


Morn rose in beauty. Broadly roll’d 
The red-cross flag its victor fold. 
Fallen Tricolor, thy tale was told! 


All calm, that lovely light beneath, 
The sabre slumber’d in its sheath, 
The cannon held its fiery breath. 


Though Britain’s blood was pour'd like rain, 
Not one bright drop was shed in vain— 
The combat shiver’d Europe’s chain! 


Where is that combat’s victor? Gone. 
His fame was like a star, alone ! 
He wiill’d to conquer—and ’twas done. 


One bolder deed was yet untried— 
A vassal world his flag defied : 
He smote it at a blow—and died! 
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Part II. 


We have sketched rapidly, in the 
first part of our essay, some outline of 
a theory with regard to the Essenes, 
confining ourselves to such hints as 
are suggested by the accounts of this 
sect in Josephus. And we presume 
that most readers will go along with 
us so far as to acknowledge some 
shock, some pause given to that blind 
acquiescence in the Bible statement 
which had hitherto satisfied them. By 
the Bible statement we mean, of 
course, nothing which any inspired 
part of the Bible tells us—on the 
contrary, one capital reason for re- 
jecting the old notions is, the total 
silence of the Bible; but we mean 
that little explanatory note on the 
Essenes, which our Bible translators 
under James I. have thought fit to 
adopt, and in reality to adopt from 
Josephus, with a reliance on his 
authority which closer study would 
have shown to be unwarranted. We 
do not wonder that Josephus has been 
misappreciated by Christian readers. 
It is painful to read any author in a 
spirit of suspicion ; most of all, that 
author to whom we must often look 
as our only guide. Upon Josephus 
we are compelled to rely for the most 
affecting section of ancient history. 
Merely as a scene of human passion, 
the main portion of his Wars tran- 
scends, in its theme, all other histories. 
But considered also as the agony of 
a mother church, out of whose ashes 
arose, like a phoenix, that filial faith 
‘‘ which passeth all understanding,” 
the last conflict of Jerusalem and her 
-glorious temple exacts from the devo- 
tional conscience as much interest as 
would otherwise be yielded by our 
human sympathies. For the cireum- 
stances of this struggle we must look 
to Josephus: him or none we must 
accept for witness, And in such a 
case, how painful to suppose a hostile 
heart in every word of his deposition! 
Who could bear to take the account 
of a dear friend's last hours and fare- 
well words from one who confessedly 
hated him?—one word melting us 
to tears, and the next rousing us to 
the duty of jealousy and distrust! 
Hence we do not wonder at the pious 
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fraud which interpolated the well- 
known passage about our Saviour. 
Let us read any author in those cir. 
cumstances of time, place, or imme- 
diate succession to the cardinal events 
of our own religion, and we shall find 
it a mere postulate of the heart, a 
mere necessity of human feeling, that 
we should think of him as a Christian ; 
or, if not absolutely that, as every 
way disposed to be a Christian, and 
falling short of that perfect light only 
by such clouds as his hurried life or 
his personal conflicts might interpose. 
We do not blame, far from it—we 
admire those who find it necessary 
(even at the cost of a little self-delu- 
sion) to place themselves in a state 
of charity with an author treating 
such subjects, and in whose company 
they were to travel through some 
thousands of pages. We also find it 


painful to read an author and to loathe 
We too would be glad to sup- 


him. 
pose, as a possibility about Josephus, 
what many adopt as acertainty. But 
we know too much. Unfortunately, 
we have read Josephus with too seru- 
tinizing (and, what is more, with too 
combining) an eye. We know him to 
be an unprincipled man, and an ignoble 
man; one whose adhesion to Christi- 
anity would have done no honour to 
our faith—one who most assuredly was 
not a Christian—one who was not 
even in any tolerable sense a Jew— 
one who was an enemy to our faith, 
a traitor to' his own: as an enemy; 
vicious and ignorant; as a traitor, 
steeped to the lips in superfluous 
baseness. 

The vigilance with which we have 
read Josephus, has (amongst many 
other hints) suggested some with re- 
gard to the Essenes: and to these we 
shall now make our own readers a 
party; after stopping to say, that 
thus far, so far as we have gone al- 
ready, we count on their assent to our 
theory, were it only from those con- 
siderations: First, the exceeding im- 
probability that a known philosophic 
sect amongst the Jews, chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the other two by its 
moral aspects, could have lurked un- 
known to the Evangelists; Secondly, 
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the exceeding improbability that such 
a sect, laying the chief burden of 
its scrupulosity in the matter of 
oaths, should have bound its mem- 
bers by “tremendous” oaths of 
secresy in a case where there was 
nothing to conceal; Thirdly, the sta- 
ring ‘contradictoriness between such 
an avowal on the part of Josephus, 
and his deliberate revelation of what 
he fancied to be their creed. The 
objection is too inevitable: either you 
have taken the oaths or you have not. 
You have? Then by your own show- 
ing you are a perjured traitor. You 
have not? Then youconfess yourself 
to speak from no personal knowledge. 
How can you know any thing of their 
secret doctrines? The seal is wanting 
to the record. 

However, it is possible that some 
people will evade this last dilemma, by 
suggesting—that Josephus wrote for 
Roman readers—for strangers—and 
for strangers after any of his coun- 
trymen who might be interested in the 
secret, had perished ; if not personally 
perished, at least as a body politic. 
The last vestiges of the theoretical 
government had foundered with Jeru- 
salem; and it might be thought by a 
better man than Josephus, that all ob- 
ligations of secresy had perished in 
the general wreck. : 

We need not dispute that point. 
There is enough in what remains. 
The positive points of contact between 
the supposed Essenes and the Christ- 
jans are too many to be got over. But 
upon these we will not at presentinsist. 
In this place we confine ourselves to 
the two points: 1. Of the universal 
silence amongst Christian writers, who, 
of all parties, would have felt it most 
essential to notice the Essenes, had 
there existed such a sect autecedently 
to Christ: and, 2. Of the absurdity 
involved in exacting an inexorable 
concealment from those who had 
nothing to reveal. 

But then recollect, reader, pre- 
cisely the Christian truths, which 
stood behind the exoteric doctrines of 
the Essenes, were the truths hidden 
from Josephus. Reason enough there 
was for concealment, ir the Essenes 
were Christians ; and reason more 
than was ever known to Josephus. 
But then, this reason for concealment 
in the Essenes could be known only 
to him who was aware that they had 
something to conceal. He who saw 
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only the mask, supposing it to be 
the true face, ought to have regarded 
the mystifying arrangements as per- 
fect mummery. He that saw the 
countenance behind the masque—a 
countenance sweet as Paradise, but 
fearful as the grave at that particular 
time in Jerusalem, would never ask 
again for the motives to this conceal- 
ment. Those he would apprehend in 
a moment. But as to Josephus, who 
never had looked behind the mask, 
the order for concealment, the adjura- 
tions to concealment, the vows of 
concealment, the adamantine walls of 
separation between the different orders 
of the fraternity, in order to ensure 


.concealment, ought to have been, 


must have been regarded by him, as 
the very hyperbole of childishness. 

Partly because Josephus was in this 
state of darkness, partly from personal 
causes, has he failed to clear up the 
secret history of Judea, in her final, 
that is her epichristian generation. 
The evidences of his having failed are 
two,—Ist, the absolute fact, as existing 
in his works ; which present us with 
a mere anarchy of incidents, as regards 
the politics of his own times, under 
no law of cohesion whatsoever, or of 
intelligible deriyation,—2dly, the a 
priori necessity that he should fail ; 
a necessity laid in the very situation of 
Josephus—as a man of servile temper 
placed amongst elements that required 
a Maccabee, and as a man without 
principle, who could not act so that 
his actions would bear to be’reported 
without disguise, and as one in whom 
no confidence was likely to be lodged 
by the managers of great interests, or 
the depositories of great secrets. 

This view of things summons us fo. 
pause, and to turn aside from our 
general enquiry into a special one as 
to Josephus. Hitherto we have de- 
rived our arguments on the Essenes 
from Josephus, as a willing witness 
—a volunteer even. But now we 
are going to extort our arguments; 
to torture him, to put him on the 
rack, to force him into confes- 
sion ; and upon points which he has 
done his best to darken, by throwing 
dust in the eyes of us all. Why ?— 
because hand in hand with the truth 
must go the exposure of himself. 
Josephus stands right in the very door- 
way of the light, purposely obscuring 
it. A glare comes round by side 
snatches ; oblique rays, stray gleams, 
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from the truth which he so anxiously 
sereens, But before the real state of 
things can be guessed at, it is neces: 
sary to destroy this man’s character. 

Now, let us try to appreciate the ex- 
act position and reasonable credibility 
of Josephus, as he stands: at present, 
midway between us a distant poster- 
ity, and his own countrymen of his 
own times, sole interpreter, sole sur- 
viving reporter, having all things his 
own way, nobody to contradict him, 
nobody to taint his evidence with sus- 
picion. His case is most remark- 
able ; and yet, though remark- 
able, is not so rare but that many 
times it must have occurred in private 
(sometimes in public) life. It is the 
case of a solitary individual surviving 
out of a multitude embarked in a des- 
perate enterprise—some playing one 
part, (a part, suppose, sublime and 
heroic,) some playing another, (base, 
treacherous, fiendish.) Suddenly a 
great convulsion involvesallin onecom- 
mon ruin, this man only excepted. He 
now finds himself with a carte blanche 
before him, on which he may inscribe 
whatever romance in behalf of himself 
he thinks proper. The whole field of 
action is open to him—the whole field 
of motives. He may take what side 
he will. And be assured that, what- 
ever part in the play he assumes, he 
will give himself the best of charac- 
ters. For courage you will find him 
a Maccabee. His too tender heart 
interfered, or he could have signalized 
his valour even more emphatically. 
And, descending to such base things 
as treasures of money, jewels, land, 
&e., the chief part of what had been 
captured, was of course (strictly speak- 
ing) his own property. What im- 
pudent falsehood, indeed, may such 
a man not bring forward, when there 
is nobody to confront him ? 

But was there nobody? Reader, 
absolutely nobody. Prisoners cap- 
tured with himself at Jotopata there 
were none—not a man. “That fact, 
indeed—the inexorable fact, that he 
only endured to surrender—that one 
fact, taken with the commentary which 
we could furnish as to the circum- 
stances of the case, and the Jewish 


casuistry under those circumstances, © 


is one of the many damning features 
of his tale. But was there nobody, 


amongst the ninety thousand prisoners 
taken at Jerusalem, who could have 
spoken to parts of this man’s public 
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life? Doubtless there were; but to 
what purpose for people in their situ- 
ation to come forward? One and all, 
positively without a solitary exeeption, 
they were themselves captives, slaves 
condemned, despairing. Ten thou- 
sand being selected for the butcheries 
of the Syrian amphitheatres, the rest 
were liable to some punishment equal- 
ly terrific ; multitudes were perishing 
of hunger; under the mildest award, 
they were sure of being sentenced to 
the stone quarries of Egypt. Where- 
fore, in this extremity of personal 
misery and of desperate prospects, 
should any man find himself at leisure 
for a vengeance on one happier coun- 
tryman which could bring no profit to 
the rest? Still, in a case so question- 
able as that of Josephus, it is possible 
enough that Titus would have sought 
some further light amongst the pri- 
soners under any ordinary cireum- 
stances. In his heart, the noble Ro. 
man must have distrusted Josephus 
and his vain-glorious account of him. 
self. There were circumstances out- 
standing, many and strong, that must 
have pointed his suspicions in that 
direction’; and the very conversation 
of a villain is sure to entangle him in 
contradictions. But it was now too 
late to move upon that inquest. Jose- 
phus himself acknowledges, that Ves- 
pasian was shrewd enough from the 
first to suspect him for the syeophan- 
tish knave that he was. But that time 
had gone by. And, in the interval, 
Josephus had used his opportunities 
skilfully ; he had performed that par- 
ticular service for the Flavian family, 
which was the one desideratum the 

sought for and yearned for, By his 
pretended dreams, Josephus had put 
that seal of heavenly ratification to 
the ambitious projects of Vespasian, 
which only was wanting for the satis- 
faction of his soldiers. The service 
was critical, What Titus said to his 
father is known :—This man, be he 
what he may, has done a service to us. 
It is not for men of rank like us to 
haggle and chaffer about rewards, 
Having received a favour, we must 
make the reward princely; not what 
he deserves to receive, but what is 
becoming for us to grant. On this 
consideration these great men acted. 
Sensible that, not having hanged Jo- 
sephus at first, it was now become 
their duty to reward him, they did 
not do the thing by halves. Not con- 
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tent with releasing him from his 
chains, they sent an officer to cut his 
chains to pieces—that being a sym- 
bolic act by which the Romans abo- 
lished the very memory and legal 
record that ever a man had been in 
confinement. The fact is, that amongst 
the Roman public virtues in that age, 
was an intense fidelity to engagements ; 
and where they had even tacitly per- 
mitted a man to form hopes, they ful- 
filled them beyond the letter. But 
what Titus said to his staff, though 
naturally not put on record by Jose- 
phus, was very probably this: —‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I see you look upon this Jew 
as a poltroon, and perhaps worse. 
Well, possibly we don’t much differ 
upon that point. But it has become 
necessary to the public service that 
this man should be reinstated in credit. 
He will now, perhaps, turn over a 
new leaf. If he does not, kick him to 
Hades. But, mean time, give the man 
a trial.” 

Such, there can be little doubt, was 
the opinion of Cesar about this man. 
But now it remains to give our own, 
with the reasons on which it rests. 

I. First of all—which we bring 
merely as a proof of his habitual men- 
dacity—in one of those tongue-doughty 
orations, which he represents himself 
as having addressed to the men of 

. Jerusalem, they standing on the walls 
patiently, with paving-stones in their 
hands, to hear a renegade abuse them 
by the hour, [such is his lying le- 
gend,] Josephus roundly asserts that 
Abraham, the patriarch of their na- 
tion, had an army of 360,000 troops, 
that is, somewhere about seventy-five 
legions—an establishment beyond what 
the first Caesars had found requisite for 
mastering the Mediterranean sea with 
all the nations that belted it—that is, a 
ring fence of 5000 miles by 700 on an 
average. Now, this is in the style of 
the Baron Munchausen. But it is 
worthy of a special notice, for two 
illustrations which it offers of this 
renegade’s propensities. One is the 
abject homage with which he courted 
the Roman notice. Of this lie, as of 
all his lies, the primary purpose is, to 
fix the gaze and to court the admira- 
tion of the Romans. Judea, Jerusa- 
lem—these were objects never in his 
thoughts ; it was Rome, the haven of 
his apostasy, on which his anxieties 
settled. Now, it is a judgment upon 
the man who carried these purposes 
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in his heart—it is a judicial retribu- 
tion—that precisely this very lie, 
shaped and pointed to conciliate the 
Roman taste for martial splendour, 
was probably the very ground of that | 
disgust which seems to have alienated / 
Tacitus from his works. Apparently) 
Josephus should have been the fore-| 
most authority with this historian for | 
Jewish affairs. But enough remains | 
to show that he was not; and it is | 
clear that the confidence of so scepti- 
cal a writer must have been shaken 
from the very first by so extravagant 
a tale. Abraham, a mere stranger 
and colonist in Syria, whose descend- 
ants in the third generation mustered 
only seventy persons in emigrating to 
Egypt, is here placed at the head of a 
force greater than great empires had 
commanded or had needed. And from 
what resources raised? From a 
little section of Syria, which (suppo- 
sing it even the personal domain of 
Abraham) could not be equal to 
Wales. And for what objects? To 
face what enemies? A handful of 
robbers that might congregate in the 
desert. Such insufferable fairy tales 
must have vitiated the credit even of 
his rational statements ; and it is thus 
pleasant to see the apostate missing 
one reward which he courted, purely 
through his own eagerness to buy it 
at the price of truth. But a second 
feature which this story betrays in the 
mind of Josephus, is the thorough de- 
fect of Hebrew sublimity and scriptu- 
ral simplicity which mark his entire 
writing. How much more impressive 
is the picture of Abraham, as the fa- 
ther of the faithful, the selected ser- 
vant and feudatory of God, sitting in 
the wilderness, majestically reposing 
at the door of his tent, surrounded by 
a little camp of servants and kinsmen, 
a few score of camels and a few herds 
of cattle, than in the melodramatic at- 
titude of a general, belted and plumed, 
with a glittering staff of officers at his 
orders? But the mind of Josephus, 
always irreligious, was now violently 
warped into a poor imitation of Ro- 
man models. He absolutely talks of 
** liberty” and “ glory,” as the moving- 
impulses of Hebrew saints ; and does 
his best to translate the Maccabees, 
and many an elder soldier of the Jew- 
ish faith, into poor theatrical mimics 
of Spartans and Thebans. This de- 
pravity of taste, and abjuration of his 
national characteristics, must not be 
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overlooked in estimating the value 
whether of his opinions or his state- 
ments. We have evidence super- 
abundant to these two features in the 
character of Josephus—that he would 
distort every thing in order to meet 
the Roman taste, and that he had ori- 
ginally no sympathy whatsoever with 
the peculiar grandeur of his own 
country. 

II. It is a remarkable fact, that Jo- 
sephus never speaks of Jerusalem and 
those who conducted its resistance, but 
in words of abhorrence and of loath- 
ing that amounts to frenzy. Now, in 
what point did they differ from him- 
self? Change the name Judea to Ga- 
liiee, and the name Jerusalem to Jo. 
topata, and their case was his case; 
and the single difference was—that 
the men, whom he reviles as often as 
he mentions them, had persevered to 
martyrdom, whilst he—he only—had 
snatched at life under any condition of 
ignominy. But precisely in that dif- 
ference lay the ground of his ha- 
tred. He could not forgive those 
whose glorious resistance (glorious, 
were it even in a mistaken cause) em- 
blazoned and threw into relief his own 
apostasy. This we cannot dwell on ; 
but we revert to the question— What 
had the people of Jerusalem done, 
which Josephus had not attempted to 
do? . 

III. Whiston, another Caliban wor- 
shipping another Trinculo, finds out a 
divinity in Josephus, because, on being 
brought prisoner to Vespasian, he pre- 
tended to have ‘seen in a dream that 
the Roman general would be raised to 
the purple. Now, 

1, When we see Cyrus lurking in 
the prophecies of Isaiah, and Alex- 
ander in those of Daniel, we appre- 
hend a reasonableness in thus causing 
‘the spirit of prophecy to settle upon 
those who were destined to move in 
the great cardinal revolutions of this 
earth. But why, amongst all the 
Ceesars, must Vespasian, in particu- 
lar, be the subject of a prophecy, and 
a prophecy the most thrilling, from 
the mysterious circumstanees which 
surrounded it, and from the silence 
with which it stole into the mouths of 
all nations? The reigns of all the 
three Flavian Ceesars, Vespasian, with 
his sons Titus and Domitian, were 
memorable for nothing: with the sole 
exception of the great revolution in Ju- 
dea, none of them were marked by any 
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great event; and all the three reigns 
combined filled no important space of 
time. 

2. If Vespasian, for any incompre- 
hensible reason, were thought worthy 
of being heralded by a prophecy, what 
logic was there in connecting him with 
Syria? That which raised him to the 
purple, that which suggested him to 
men’s minds, was his military emi- 
nence, and this was obtained in Brix 
tain. 

3. If the mere local situations from 
which any uninteresting emperor hap- 
pened to step on to the throne, merited 
this special glorification from prophe- 
cy, why was not many another region, 
town, or village, illustrated in the same 
way? ‘That Thracian hamlet, from 
which the Emperor Maximin arose, 
had been pointed out to notice before 
the event as a place likely to be distin- 
guished by some great event. And 
yet, because this prediction had merely 
a personal reference, and no relation 
at all to any great human interest, it 
was treated with little respect, and 
never crept into a general circulation. 
So of this prophecy with respect to 
one who should rise out of the East, 
and should ultimately stretch his 
sceptre over the whole world, (rerum 
potiretur,) if Josephus is allowed to 
ruin it by his sycophancy, instant- 
ly, from the rank of a Hebrew pro- 
phecy—a vision seen by “ the man 
whose eyes God had opened” —.it sinks 
to the level of a vagrant gipsy’s gos- 
sip. What! shall Rome combine with 
Jerusalem ?—for we find this same mys- 
terious prediction almost verbaily the 
same in Suetonius and in Tacitus, no 
less than in the Jewish prophets. 
Shall it stretch not only from the east 
to the west in point of space, but 
through the best part of a thousand 
years in point of time, all for the sake 
of preparing one day’s adulatory nuz- 
zur, by which a trembling Jew may 
make his propitiation to an in- 
triguing lieutenant of Cesar? And 
how came it that Whiston (who, 
to do him justice, was too pious to 
have abetted an infidel trick, had his 
silliness suffered him to see through 
it) failed to perceive this consequence ? 
If the prophecy before us belong to 
Vespasian, then does it not belong to 
Christ. And in that case, the worst 
error of the Herodian Jews, who 
made the Messiah prophecies termi- 
nate in Herod, is ratified by Chris- 
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tians ; for between Herod and Vespa- 
sian the difference is none at all, as 
regards any interest of religion. Can 
human patience endure the spectacle 
of a religious man, from perfect folly, 
combining in their very worst efforts 
with those whom it was the object of 
his life to oppose ? 

4. But finally, onee for all, to cut 
sharp off by the roots this corruption 
of a sublime prophecy, and to re- 
enthrone it in its ancient sanctity, it 
was not in the “Orient” (which both 
technically meant Syria in that parti- 
cular age, and is acknowledged to 
mean it here by all parties) that Ves- 
pasian obtained the purple. The 
oracle, if it is to be translated from a 
Christian to a pagan oracle, ought at 
least to speak the truth. Now, it 
happens not to have been Syria in 
which Vespasian was saluted emperor 
by the legions, but Alexandria; a 
city which, in that age, was in no 
sense either in Syria or in Egypt. 
So that the great prophecy, if it is 
once suffered to be desecrated by Jo- 
sephus, fails even of a /iteral fulfil- 
-ment. 

IV. Mean time, all this is a matter 


of personal falsehood in a case of try- 


ing personal interest. Even under 
such a tenrptation, it is true that a 
man of generosity, to say nothing of 
principle, would not have been capa- 
ble of founding his own defence upon 
the defamation of his nobler compa- 
triots. But in faet it is ever thus: 
he, who has sunk deepest in treason, 
is generally possessed by a double 
measure of rancour against the loyal 
and the faithful. What follows, how- 
ever, has respect—not to truth per- 
sonal, truth of fact, truth momentary, 
—but to truth absolute, truth doe- 
trinal, truth eternal. Let us preface 
what we are going to say, by directing 
the reader's attention to this fact: 
how easy it is to observe any positive 
feature in a man’s writings or conver- 
sation—how rare to observe the ne- 
gative features ; the presence of this or 
that characteristic is noticed in an 
hour, the absence shall often escape 
notice for years. That a friend, for 
instance, talks habitually on this or 
that literature, we know as familiarly 
as our own constitutional tastes ; that 
he does not talk of any given litera- 
ture, (the Greek suppose,) may fail 
to strike us through a whole life, un- 
til somebody happens to point our 
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attention in that direction, and then 
perhaps we notice it in every hour of 
our intercourse. This only can ex- 
cuse the various editors, commentators, 
translators, of Josephus for having 
overlooked one capital omission in 
this author; it is this—never in one 
instance does Josephus allude to the 
great prophetic doctrine of a Messiah. 
To suppose him ignorant of this doc- 
trine is impossible ; it was so mixed 
up with the typical part of the Jewish 
religion, so involved in the ceremo- 
nies of Judaism, even waiving all the 
Jewish writers, that no Jew whatever, 
much less a master in Israel, a Phari- 
see, a doctor of the law, a priest, all 
which Josephus proclaims himself, 
could fail to know of such a doctrine, 
even if he failed to understand it, or 
failed to appreciate its importance. 
Why, then, has Josephus suppressed 
it? For this reason: the doctrine 
offers a dilemma—a choice between 
two interpretations—one being purely 
spiritual, one purely political. The 
first was offensive and unintelligible 
(as was every thing else in his native 
religion beyond the merely ceremo- 
nial) to his own worldly heart ; the 
other would have been offensive to the 
Romans. The mysterious idea of a 
Redeemer, of a Deliverer, if it were 
taken in a vast spiritual sense, was a 
music like the fabled Arabian voices 
in the desert—utterly inaudible when 
the heart is deaf, and the sympathies 
untuned. The fleshly mind of Jose- 
phus every where shows its ineapa- 
city for any truths, but those of sense, 
On the other hand, the idea of a poli- 
tical deliverer—that was comprehen- 
sible enough ; but, unfortunately, it 
was too comprehensible. It was the 
very watchword for national conspi- 
racies; and the Romans would state 
the alternative thus: The idea of a 
great deliverer is but another name 
for insurrection against us—of a petty 
deliverer is incompatible with the 
grandeur implied by a vast prophetic 
machinery. Without knowing much, 
or caring any thing about the Jewish 
prophecies, the Romans were saga- 
cious enough to perceive two things— 
Ist, that most nations, and the Jews 
above all others, were combined by 
no force so strongly as by one which 
had the reputation of a heavenly de. 
scent; 2dly, that a series of prophe- 
cies, stretching from the century be- 
fore Cyrus to the age of Pericles, 
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(confining ourselves to the prophets 
from Isaiah to Haggai) was most un- 
likely to find its adequate result and 
consummation in any petty change— 
any chaage short of a great national 
convulsion or revolution. 

Hence it happened, that no mode 
in which a Roman writer could pre- 
sent the Jewish doctrine of a Messiah, 
was free from one or other of the ob- 
jections indicated by the great Apos- 
tle: either it was too spiritual and 
mysterious, in which case it was ** fool- 
ishness”’ to himself; or it was too 
palpably the symbol of a political in- 
terest, too real in a worldly sense, in 
which case it was a “stone of offence”’ 
to his Roman patrons—generally to 
the Roman people, specially to the 
Roman leaders. Josephus found him- 
self between Scylla and Charybdis if 
he approached that subject. And 
therefore it was that he did not ap- 
proach it. 

V. Yet, in this evasion of a theme 
which interested every Jew, many read- 
ers will see only an evidence of that 
timidity and servile spirit which must, 
of course, be presumed in one who 
had sold the cause of his country. 
His evasion, they will say, does not 
argue any peculiar carelessness for 
truth ; it is simply one instance amongst 
hundreds of his mercenary cowardice. 
The doctrine of a Messiah was the 
subject of dispute even to the Jews-- 
the most religious and the most learned. 
Some restrained it to an earthly sense ; 
some expanded it into a glorified hope. 
And, though a double sense will not 
justify a man in slighting both senses, 
still the very existence of a dispute 
about the proper acceptation of a doc- 
trine, may be pleaded assome palliation 
for atimid man, in seeking to pass 
it sub silentio. But what shall we 
say to this coming count in the in- 
dictment? Hitherto Josephus is only an 
apostate, only a traitor, only a libeller, 
only a false-witness, only a liar; and 
as to his Jewish faith, only perhaps a 
coward, only perhaps a heretic. But 
now he will reveal himself (in the 
literal sense of that word) as a miscre- 
ant ; one who does not merely go 
astray in his faith, as all of us may do 
at times, but pollutes his faith by foul 
adulterations, or undermines it by 
knocking away its props—a misbe- 
liever, not in the sense of a heterodox 
believer, who errs as to some point in 
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the superstruction, but as one who un. 
settles the foundations—the eternal 
substructions. In one short sentence, 
Josephus is not ashamed to wrench 
out the keystone from the great arch 
of Judaism; so far as a feeble apo- 
state’s force will go, he unlocks the 
whole cohesion and security of that 
monumental faith upon which, as its 
basis and plinth, is the “ starry-point- 
ing” column of our Christianity. He 
delivers it to the Romans, as sound 
Pharisaic doctrine, that God had en- 
joined upon the Jews the duty of 
respectful homage to all epichorial or 
national deities—to all idols, that is to 
say, provided their rank were attested 
by a suitable number of worshippers. 
The Romans applied this test to the 
subdivisions amongst princes; if a 
prince ruled over a small number of 
subjects, they called him (without re- 
ference to the original sense of the 
word) a tetrarch ; if a certain larger 
number, an ethnarch ; if a still larger 
number, a king. So again, the num- 
ber of throats cut determined the 
question between a triumph and an 
ovation. Anduponthe same principle, 
if we will believe Josephus, was regu-~ 
lated the public ‘honour due to the 
Pagan deities. Count his worshippers 
—call the roll over. 

Does the audacity of man present 
us with such another instance of per- 
fidious miscreancy ? God the Jehovah 
anxious for the honour of Jupiter and 
Mercury! God, the Father of light 
and truth, zealous on behalf of those 
lying deities, whose service is every 
where described as “ whoredom and 
adultery!”’ He who steadfastly reveals 
himself as ‘‘a jealous God,” jealous 
also (if we will believe this apostate 
Jew) on behalf of that impure Pan- 
theon, whohad counterfeited his name, 
and usurped his glory! Reader, it 
would be mere mockery and insult to 
adduce on this occasion the solemn 
denunciations against idolatrous com- 
pliances uttered through the great 
lawgiver of the Jews—the uncondi- 
tional words of the two first command- 
ments—the magnificent thunderings 
and lightnings upon the primal ques- 
tion, in the 28th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, (which is the most awful 
peroration to along series of prophetic 
comminations that exists even in the 
Hebrew literature ;) or to adduce the 
endless testimonies to the same effect, 
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so unvarying, so profound, from all 
the Hebrew saints, beginning with 
Abraham and ending with the prophets, 
through a period of 1500 years. 

This is not wanted: this would 
be superfluous. But there is an 
evasion open to an apologist of Jose- 
phus, which might place the ques- 
tion upon a more casuistical footing. 
And there is also a colourable vindica- 
tion of the doctrine in its very worst 
shape, viz. in one solitary text of the 
English Bible, according to our received 
translation. To this latter argument, 
the answer is—/irst, that the word 
gods is therea mistranslation of an Ori- 
ental expression for princes ; secondly, 
that an argument from an English 
version of the Scriptures, can be none 
for a Jew, writing a.v. 70; thirdly, 
that if a word, a phrase, an idiom, 
could be alleged from any ancient and 
contemporary Jewish Scripture, what 
is one word against a thousand— 
against the whole current (letter and 
spirit) of the Hebrew oracles ; what, 
any possible verbal argument against 
that which is involved in the acts, the 
monuments, the sacred records of the 
Jewish people? But this mode of 


defence for Josephus will scarcely be 


adopted. It is the amended form of 
his doctrine which will be thought 
open to apology. Many will think 
that it is not the worship of false gods 
which the Jew palliates, but simply 
a decent exterior of respect to their 
ceremonies, their ministers, theiraltars: 
and this view of his meaning might 
raise a new and large question. 

This question, however, in its mo- 
dern shape, is nothing at all to us, 
when applying ourselves to Josephus. 
The precedents from Hebrew antiquity 
show us, that not merely no respect, 
no lip honour, was conceded to false 
forms of religion ; but no toleration— 
not the shadow of toleration: ** Thine 
eye shall not spare them.” And we 
must all be sure that toleration is a very 
different thing indeed when applied 
to varieties of a creed essentially the 
same—toleration as existing amongstus 
people of Christendom, or even when 
applied to African and Polynesian 
idolatries, so long as we all know that 
the citadel of truth is safe, from the 
toleration applied in an age when the 
pure faith formed a little island of 
light in a world of darkness. Intol- 
erance the most ferocious may have 
been among the sublimest of duties 
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when the truth was so intensely con- 
centrated, and so intensely militant ; 
all advantages barely suflicing to pass 
down the lamp of religion from one 
generation to the next. The contest 
was for an interest then riding at single 
anchor. ‘This is a very possible case 
to the understanding. And that it 
was in fact the real case, so that no 
compromise with idolatry could be 
suffered for a moment; that the Jews 
were called upon to scoff at idolatry, 
and spit upon it; to trample it under 
their feet as the spreading pestilence 
which would taint the whole race of 
man irretrievably, unless defeated and 
strangled by them, seems probable in 
the highest degree, from the examples 
of greatest sanctity amongst the Jewish 
inspired writers. Who can forget the 
blasting mockery with which Elijah 
overwhelms the prophets of Baal—the 
greatest of the false deities, Syrian or 
Assyrian, whose worship had spread 
even to the Druids of the western isl- 
ands? Or the withering scorn with 
which Isaiah pursues the whole eco- 
nomy of idolatrous worship ?—how he 
represents a man as summoning the 
carpenter and the blacksmith ; as cut- 
ting down a tree of his own planting 
and rearing ; part he applies as fuel, 
part to culinary purposes ; and then— 
having satisfied the meanest of his 
animal necessities—what will he do 
with the refuse, with the offal? Be- 
hold—*of the residue he maketh 
himself a god!" Or again, who cau 
forget the fierce stream of ridicule, 
like a flame driven through a blowpipe, 
which Jeremiah forces with his whole 
afflatus upon the process of idol-manu- 
facturing? The workman’s part is 
described as unexceptionable: he plates 
it with silver and with gold ; he rivets 
it with nails; it is delivered to order, 
true and in workman-like style, so that 
as a figure, as a counterfeit, if counter. 
feits might avail, itis perfect. But 
then, on examination, the prophet 
detects oversights: it cannot speak ; 
the breath of life has been overlooked ; 
reason is omitted ; pulsation has been 
left out ; motion has been forgotten— 
it must be carried, * for it cannot go.” 
Here, suddenly, as if.a semichorus 
stepped in, with a moment’s recoil of 
feeling, a movement of pity speaks,— 
“Be not afraid of them, for they 
cannot do evil; neither also is it in 
them to do any good.” But in an 
instant the recoil is compensated; an 
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overwhelming reaction of scorn comes 
back, as with the reflux of a tide; and 
a full chorus seems to exclaim, with the 
prophet’s voice,— They (viz. the 
heathen deities) are altogether brutish 
and foolish ; the stock is a doctrine of 
vanities.” 

W hat need, after such passages, to 
quote the express injunction from 
Isaiah ? (chap. xxx. v. 21, 2,) * And 
thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, This is the way ; walk 
ye init: Ye shail defile the covering 
of the graven images, &c. ; ye shall 
cast them away as a polluted cloth.” 
Or this? (chap. xlii. 8,) I am the 
Lord; that is my name: and my 
glory will I not give to another ; nei- 
ther my praise to graven images.” 
Once for all, if a man would satisfy 
himself upon this question of possible 
compromises with idolatry, let him 
run over the eleven chapters of Jere- 
miah, from the tenth to the twentieth 
inclusive. The whole sad train of 


Jewish sufferings, all the vast equi- 
page of woes and captivities that 
were to pursue them through so many 
a weary century, are there charged 
upon that one rebellion of idolatry, 


which Josephus would have us believe 
not only to be privileged, but (and 
that is the reason that we call him a 
miscreant) would have us believe to 
have been promoted by a collusion 


emanating from God. In fact, if once | 


it had been said authentically, Pay 
an outward homage to the Pagan 
Pantheon, but keep your hearts from 
going along with it—then, in that 
countenance to idolatry as a sufferable 
thing, and in that commendation of 
it to the forbearance and indulgence 
of men, would have lurked every ad- 
vantage that polytheism could have 
desired for breaking down the total 
- barriers of truth. 

Josephus, therefore, will be given 
up to reprobation ; apologist he will 
find none; he will be abandoned as a 
profligate renegade, who,-having sold 
his country out of fear and avarice, 
having sold himself, sold also his reli- 
gion, and his religion not simply in 
the sense of selling his individual share 
in its hopes, but who sold his religion 
in the sense of giving it up to be pol- 
luted in its doctrine for the accommo- 
dation of its Pagan enemies. 

VI. But, even after all this is said, 
there are other aggravations of this 
Jew’s crimes. One of these, though 
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hurrying, we will pause to state. The 
founder of the Jewish faith foresaw a 
certain special seduction certain to be- 
set its professors in every age. But 
how and through what avenues? Was 
it chiefly through the base and mer- 
cenary propensities of human nature 
that the peril lay? No; but through 
its gentleness, its goodness, its gra- 
cious spirit of courtesy, And in that 
direction it was that the lawgiver ap- 
plied his warnings and his resistance. 
What more natural than that an idol- 
atrous wife should honour the religi- 
ous rites which she had seen honour- 
ed by her parents ? What more essen« 
tial to the dignity of marriage, than 
that a husband should show a leaning 
to the opinions and the wishes of his 
wife? It was seen that this condition 
of things would lead to a collision of 
feelings not salutary for man. The 
condition was too full of strife, if you 
suppose the man strong—of tempta- 
tion, if you suppose him weak. How, 
therefore, was the casuistry of such a 
situation practically met? By a prohi- 
bition of marriages between Jews and 
pagans; after which, if a man were 
to have pleaded his conjugal affection 
in palliation of idolatrous compliances, 
it would have beenanswered—* It is 
a palliation ; but for an error com- 
mitted in consequence of such a con- 
nexion. Your error was different ; it 
commenced from a higher point; it 
commenced in seeking for a connexion 
which had been prohibited as a snare.”’ 
Thus it was that the “ wisest heart’ 
of Solomon was led astray. And 
thus it was in every idolatrous lapse 
of the Jews ;—they fell by these probi- 
bited connexions. Through that chan- 
nel it was, through the goodness and 
courtesy of the human heart, that the 
Jewish law looked for its dangers, and 
provided for them. But the treason 
of Josephus came through no such 
generous cause. It had its origin in 
servile fear, self-interest the most mer- 
cenary, cunning the most wily. Jo- 
sephus argued with himself—that the 
peculiar rancour of the Roman mind 
towards the Jews had taken its rise in 
religion. The bigotry of the Jews, 
for so it was construed by those who 
could not comprehend any possible 
ground of distinction in the Jewish 
God, produced a reaction of Roman 
bigotry. Once, by a sudden move- 
ment of condescension, the Senate and 
people of Rome tad been willing to 
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make room for Jehovah as an assessor 
to their own Capitoline Jove. This 
being declined, it was supposed at first 
that the overture was too overwhelming 
totheconscious humility of Judea. The 
truth neither was comprehended, nor 
could be comprehended, that this mi- 
serable Palestine, a dark speck in the 
blazing orb of the Roman empire, had 
declined the union upon any principle 
of superiority. But all things became 
known in time. This also became 
known ; and the delirious passion of 
scorn, retorting scorn, was certainly 
never, before or since, exemplified on 
the same scale. Josephus, therefore, 
profoundly aware of the Roman feel- 
ing, sets himself, in this audacious 
falsehood, to propitiate the jealousy so 
wide awake, and the pride which had 
been so much irritated. You have 
been misinformed, he tells the Ro- 
mans; we have none of that gloomy 
unsocialty which is imputed to us. It 
is not true that we despise alien gods. 
We do not worship, but we venerate 
Jupiter. Our lawgiver commanded 
us todo so. Josephus hoped in this 
way to sooth the angry wounds of 
the Roman spirit. But it is certain 
that, even for the moment, he could 
not have succeeded. His countrymen 
of Jerusalem could not expose him ; 
they had perished. But there were 
many myriads of his countrymen 
spread over the face of the world, who 
would contradict every word that any 
equivocating Jew might write. And 
this treachery of Josephus, therefore, 
to the very primal injunction of his 
native law, must have been as useless 
in the event as it was base in the pur- 
pose. 

VII. Now, therefore, we may ask, 
was there ever a more abject perfidy 
committed than this which we have 
exposed—this deliberate surrender, for 
a selfish object, of the supremacy and 
unity in the Jehovah of the Jews— 
this solemn renunciation of that law 
and its integrity, in maintenance of 
which seventy generations of Jews, 
including weak women and children, 
have endured the penalties of a dis- 
persion and a humiliation more bitter 
by many degrees than death? Weigh- 
ing the grounds of comparison, was a 
viler treason ever perpetrated? We 
take upon ourselves tosay—No. And 
yet, even in treason there is some- 
times a dignity. It is by possibility 
a bold act, a perilous act. Even in 
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this case, though it will hardly be 
thought such, the treason of Josephus 
might have been dangerous: it was 
certainly committed under terror of 
the Roman sword, but it might have 
been avenged by the Jewish dagger. 
Had a written book in those days 
been as much a publication of a man’s 
words as it is now, Josephus would 
not long have survived that sentence 
of his Antiquities. This danger gives 
a shadow of respectability to that act 
of Josephus. And therefore, when it 
is asked—can a viler act be cited from 
history ? we now answer— Yes: there 
is one even viler. And by whom 
committed? By Josephus. Listen, 
reader. 

The overthrow of his country was 
made the subject of a Roman triumph 
—of a triumph in which his patrons, 
Vespasian and his two sons, figured as 
the centres of the public honour. 
Judea, with her banners trailing in the 
dust, was on this day to be carried 
captive. The Jew attended with an 
obsequious face, dressed in courtly 
smiles. The prisoners, who are to 
die by the executioner when the pomp 
shall have reached the summit of the 
hill, pass byin chains. What is their 
crime? They have fought like brave 
men for that dear country which the 
base spectator has sold fora bribe. 
Josephus, the prosperous renegade, 
laughs as he sees them, and hugs him- 
self on his cunning. Suddenly a iu- 
mult is seen in the advancing crowds 
—what is it thatstirsthem? It is the 
sword of the Maccabees: it is the 
image of Judas Maccabeus, the war- 
rior-Jew, and of his unconquerable 
brothers. Josephus grins with admi- 
ration of the jewelledtrophies. Next 
—but what shout is that which tore 
the very heavens? The abomination 
of desolation is passing by—the Law 
and the Prophets, surmounted. by 
Capitoline Jove, vibrating his pagan 
thunderbolts. Judea, in the form of 
a lady, sitting beneath her palms— 
Judea, with her head muffled in her 
robe, speechless, sightless, is carried 
past. And what does the Jew? He 
sits, like a modern reporter for a news- 
paper, taking notes of the circumstan- 
tial features in this unparalleled 
scene, delighted as a child at a pup- 
pet-show, and finally weaves the whole 
into a picturesque narrative. The 
apologist must not think to evade the 
effect upon all honourable minds by 
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supposing the case that the Jew’s pre- 
sence at this scene of triumph over his 
ruined country, and his subsequent re- 
cord of its circumstances, might be a 
movement of frantic passion—bent 
on knowing the worst, bent on drink. 
ing up the cup of degradation to the 
very last drop. No, no: this escape 
is not open. The description itself 
remains to this hour in attestation of 
the astounding fact, that this accursed 
Jew surveyed the closing scene in the 
great agonies of Jerusalem—not with 
any thought for its frenzy, for its an- 
guish, for its despair, but absorbed in 
the luxury of its beauty, and with a 
single eye for its purple and gold. 
© Off, off, sir !’”’—would be the ery to 
such a wretch in any age of the world: 
to “ spit upon his Jewish gaberdine,” 
would be the wish of every honest 
man. Nor is there any thoughtful 
person who will allege that such an- 
other case exists. Traitors there 
have been many: and perhaps trai- 
tors who, trusting to the extinction of 
all their comrades, might have had 
courage to record their treasons. But 
certainly there is no other person 
known to history who did, and who 
proclaimed that he did, sit as a volun- 
teer spectator of his buried country 
carried past in effigy, confounded with 
a vast carnival of rejoicing mobs and 
armies, echoing their jubilant out- 
cries, and pampering his eyes with 
ivory and gold, with spoils, and with 
captives, torn from the funeral pangs 
of his country. That case is unique, 
without a copy, without a precedent. 

So much for Josephus. We have 
thought it necessary to destroy that 
man’s character, on the principles of 
a king’s ship in levelling bulk-heads 
and partitions when clearing for action. 
Such a course is requisite for a perfect 
freedom of motion. Were Josephus 
trustworthy, he would sometimes 
prove an impediment in the way of 
our views: and it is because he has 
been too carelessly received as trust- 
worthy, that more accurate glimpses 
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have not been obtained of Jewish af- 
fairs in more instances than one. Let 
the reader understand also that, as re- 
gards the Essenes, Josephus is not 
trustworthy on a double reason ; first, 
on aceount of his perfidy, as now suffi- 
ciently exposed, which too often in- 
terfered to make secondary perfidies 
requisite, by way of calling off the 
field of hunters from his own traces 
in the first; secondly, because his 
peculiar situation as a Pharisaie doctor 
of the law, combined with his charac« 
ter, (which surely could not entirely 
have concealed itself in any stage of 
his public life,) must have made it 
necessary for the Essenes to trust him 
very cautiously, and never to any ex- 
tent that might have been irretrievable 
in the event of his turning informer. 
The Essenes, at all events, had some 
secret to guard ; in any case, therefore, 
they were responsible for the lives of 
all their members, so far as they could 
be affected by confidences reposed ; 
and, if that secret happened to be 
Christianity, then were they trebly 
bound to care and jealousy, for that 
secret involved not only many lives, 
but a mighty interest of human nature, 
so that a single instance of carelessness 
might be the most awful of crimes. 
Hence we understand at once why it 
is that Josephus never advanced be- 
yond the lowest rank in the secret 
society of the Essenes. His worldly 
character, his duplicity, his weakness, 
were easily discerned by the eagle- 
eyed fathers of Christianity. Conse- 
quently, he must be viewed as under a 
perpetual surveillance from what. may 
be called the police of history—liable 
to suspicion as one who had a frequent 
interest in falsehood, in order to screen 
himself; secondly, as one liable: to 
unintentional falsehood, from the in- 
disposition to trusthim. Having now 
extracted the poison-fangs from the 
Jewish historian, we will take a fur- 
ther notice of his history in relation to 
the Essenes in our next number. 
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ANOTHER PASSAGE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


v Is it a mark of age, Eusebius, that 
I am gliding into garrulity? Never 
mind if it be; age is respectable, and 
has its pleasures, one of which may be 
in remembering the pains of youth. 
My garrulity now, however, must be 
laid at your door; for if you demand 
another passage of my autobio- 
graphy,” I must needs run on egotis- 
tically babbling, till you will perhaps 
think me advancing to my second 
childhood. But what passages of life 
have I worth noting? Yet Mr Bab- 
bage has told us that the most insig- 
nificant word we utter, through the 
motion it gives to the air, has its in- 
fluence over the whole material world, 
so that involuntarily we shape it to be 
what it is and what it will be. If so 
with the external, who can deny the 
influences of things in the moral 
world? Suohere I am swimming grand- 
ly by help of Mr Babbage’s philoso- 
phical corks; and, like many other 
speculators, float upon the surface, 
unconscious of the depth beneath the 
argument. It is time, if I am to give 
you a new passage, to swim “ sine 
cortice.” I will therefore tell you an 
incident to which perhaps I owe all 
the sense of the ridiculous I possess ; 
and which, trifling as it was in itself, 
upon much less grand surmises than 
Mr Babbage’s, may have altered (if 
- that be possible—so I will say fixed) 
the destiny of more than one indivi- 
dual. The incident, too, was ridicu- 
lous in itself, and, like an April day, 
had as much wet as dry. “ Hine 
illz lachryme.” It has been said to 
the praise of some extraordinary wits, 
that they have ** set the table in a 
roar;” but I have flooded a whole 
community in their own tears, and 
from those tears have I drawn mirth 
to myself ever since. I had before 
that, no perception of the ridiculous ; 
yet that perhaps may not be quite 
true, and truth in minute things leads 
to truth in great. I do therefore 
confess to something like a sense 
of the ridiculous, to my shame be 
it said, when my excellent and 
really learned father read to his nume- 
rous children learned discourses on a 
Sunday evening. I used to think 
Banbury’s caricature of such a demure 
family party, must have been intended 


for us. The affected gravity, the se- 
cret mimicry, theill-suppressed laugh- 
ter, and occasional nodding of the 
elder branches, I well remember; and 
that is all of my childhood that I do 
remember that I could laugh at: the 
rest was lachrymoseenough. We all 
come into the world crying, and for a 
very long period shed tears as fast as 
eyes can make them, naturally. 
Laughter is an acquirement, an art— 
tisibility the very mark, the sign, ac- 
cording to some, of our rational hu- 
manity. Did you ever, Eusebius, 
think how this propensity to crying is 
first combated—how it is even got 
over? You ought to know, for therein 
you are a “ master of arts,”’ and have 
always an extempore laugh ready to 
overthrow the natural bias. How do 
we ever acquire a sense of the ridicu- 
lous? I have often thought, as I have 
seen the extraordinary grimaces that 
nurses make to infants and children, 
that they must be the real teachers of 
the ridiculous. They look at children 
as no other human beings do, and 
speak as strangely, ** Nec vox hom- 
inem souat.” Perhaps [ had a grave 
nurse, and was therefore all my child- 
hood in the fatuity of dulness and 
matter of fact. Perhaps, like Pan’s 
nurse, she was more frighteued than 
pleased to flatter, at my infantine 
ugliness. 

‘* For the nurse in dismay 

Ran frighten’d away, 

When she saw the babe bearded and bluff.” 

Even now I am not going to tell 
you an anecdote of laughing but of 
crying, and that in so extraordinary a 
degree, that I made all about me ery; 
and, speaking of crying, I may observe 
that I used to think it very odd, when 
I came to read the classics at the ven- 
erable College of St Mary’s Winton, 
that the masters never made any ob- 
servations upon the manifest unman- 
liness of the heroes, some of whom did 
nothing but cry; and as the books 
were in the boys’ hands morning, 
noon, and night, so did these heroes 
appear to be perpetually crying. “ Be 
a man, and don’t cry,” was the daily, 
often hourly lesson, even before going 
to school, and when there the crier 
was sure to be soundly thrashed. Yet 
what does -he see when he enters, as 
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he supposes, upon the heroics of learn- 
ing, and is man enough to read the 
A£neid, but a hero who cries in almost 
every page? Virgil must have been 
a “ erier general.” He cries, his 
shepherds cry, his cattle cry, certainly 
his horses—all his men and all his 
women cry. It is not because he 
made me ery, which he did, and often, 
that I hate him; but I do, Eusebius, 
hate Virgil—from his melancholy 
Eclogues to the scoundrel Aneas, and 
his murder of a. better man; and, 
strange to say, I hate him the more 
because he compels me to admire 
him, and in that I understand the ha- 
tred of Aristides. His versification, 
his episodes, must be admired—more 
than admired ; but the vile setting of 
the jewels is an eyesore—frets, vexes, 
and hence—hate. Howany portion of 
the sensible or sensitive world could 
for a moment make a comparison be- 
tween him and Homer, is past com- 
prehension. The life, the real stir of 


human action and grand thoughts, 
delicacy and strength of character, 
and an infinite variety of portraiture, 
set off in language that blazes like the 
mid-day sun, or softens into the mild- 


ness of evening light, all that is in 
the Iliad and Odyssey, rendering those 
works so perfect and apart from every 
other work, should surely rescue them 
from comparison with Virgil’s twelve 
dull Books—dull, barring the episodes ; 
and if they only had remained, what 
much higher notions we should have 
entertained of the great Roman poet’s 
genius ! 

Criticism, Eusebius, will not bring 
on the incident, the subject of this 
present passage, or rather forthcom- 
ing passage of autobiography. In 
my last, especially towards the con- 
clusion, in truth I cut but a sorry 
figure, and was somewhat in the pre- 
dicament of Mr Puff's heroes, about 
to go off kneeling—the very worst 
position, under the circumstances, in 
which I could have presented myself, 
besides the difficulty of so going off 
at all; for my mouse-coloured leather 
breeches were not the most flexible at 
the joints, so that I fear I rather slur- 
red over that part of the tale, and am 
there presented like many another 
tale with no very becoming tail-piece. 
But if then and there, namely at the 
College of St Mary’s Winton, I made 
many laugh, I was not very long af- 
terwards fully revenged, for I made all 
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ery. This was what I was then taught 
to consider “* poetital justice,” a cant 
scholastic term, the sense of which I do 
not pretend to understand ; for justice 
is justice be it where it will, though in 
a certain place that shall be nameless 
it hath sadly to contend with * privi- 
lege”’—and where the “ durissima 
regna,” the most hard power of Rha- 
damanthus reigns, that punishes be- 
fore it hears, “‘ castigatque auditque.” 
I told you that when 1 first went to 
Winchester College, I went as a com- 
moner—* hine,” again, * ille lach- 
ryme ;” for had I been one of the 
** gens togata,” I might have been 
spared my first disgrace, the particu- 
lar college ‘‘ exhibition”’ not desirable 
—for a college gown has often co- 
vered all inexpressible things—and 
therefore would have both covered my 
inexpressibles, and what they did not 
cover. ‘ What have you under your 
cloak ?” said the foolish man to the phi- 
losopher. ‘“ Age,” says he; * it is 
therefore I put it under my cloak.” 
Let me then describe a college gown 
—a Winchester college gown—for 
they are as unlike the strips of things 
that go by the name gown at Oxford, 
as an Irishman’s frieze coat is to a 
dandy’s swallow-tail. And our col- 
lege gowns were put to as many uses 
as ever was Irishman’s great-coat. 
It was a really ample gown, reaching 
to the heels, open in front, with sleeves 
that might be called pudding sleeves, if 
such things could take their names 
from occasional contents—but such a 
name would have been far too parti- 
cular for the omnium-gatherum capa- 
bility and capacity of our sleeves. To 
say they served for pockets is likewise 
to fall short in the description—they 
were, however, not unlike the gigot 
sleeves that in after times became the 
lady’s fashion. ‘The material of the 
gown was coarse and thick in sub- 
stance—though the original intention 
of the founder, William of Wykeham, 
was, that they should be of the finest 
material, whereof so particular was 
he, that he specified the cost as well 
as the fineness of texture. But in 
process of time money changed its 
value—so the sum was adhered to, 
and the texture left to take its chance. 
We did not grumble at that, for it was 
warm in winter, and pretty much 
thrown off in summer, when within 
the college precincts. The sleeves— 
for it is on that point I wish to be 
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particular—were fastened by a button 
round the arm, before reaching the 
elbow. However, therefore, the con- 
tents of these sleeves might have jus- 
tified the application of the lines 
descriptive of King Arthur’s men, 
“‘ who wore long hanging sleeves ;” 
of whom it is likewise said, that all of 
them “ were thieves,’’—in fact, these 
sleeves did not hang, excepting that 
the occasional weight of a goose un- 
suspended, and for lack of hanging, 
may have given to them that appear- 
ance. Now do not imagine, Eusebius, 
by this slip, that we were predatory. 
There are many ways of coming at 
a goose—very honourable ones too; 
and upon that subject I will say no 
more than vouch for the strict honour 
of all parties concerned, and assert 
broadly that none ever deserved bast- 
ing but the goose, and he generally 
had it. I said I was only what is 


termed a commoner when the disaster 
of the mouse-coloured leathers took 
place. I should now say, that before 
the year was out I had the happiness 
to be a real collegian, having obtain- 
ed, doubtless by my merit alone, that 
desirable position in the world. There 


is an annual election, when those 
whose ability can work their way off 
to New College, and those drones who 
become too big for their hive, are 
thrust ‘out to make room for others. 
The examination is not agreeable toa 
‘modest youth—a candidate for instant 
birch and future literature. It takes 
place in a solemn chamber, in a tower, 
by and before the eapped, and gowned, 
and banded wardens of the twin col- 
leges of Winton and Oxford—doctors 
and posers, an odd term, as if their 
sole business was to “ pose” or puzzle; 
theirs you will perceive, therefore, 
must be an easy task. The poor boy 
is put on in some book of Latin, to 
make the best of ithe can. After the 
account of my Latinity on entering, 
which I gave you in my last, you will 
not think it necessary that the young 
aspirant should be a great commenta- 
tor. There is on this occasion an odd 
custom, originating in the purpose of 
the founder I suppose, that the boys 
should assist in the chapel as choris- 
ters. For after the Latin examina- 
tion, the warden of Winchester (in 
my time the famous Grecian and 
Bishop Huntingford) says to the boy, 
** Sing, child, sing.” This I was, as 
most were, and are, prepared for, and 
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the boy has nothing to do but say, not 
sing the line of the psalm—* All peo- 
ple that on earth do dwell.” There 
was, however, one luckless boy, who 
had not been initiated in this mystery, 
and, thinking he would not sell his 
chance for a song, began boldly— 
«* When Dolly was milking her cow.” 
But instantly perceiving it did not 
take, as many hands were lifted in 
protest, he said, deprecatingly, that he 
could sing a few verses of the “ Vicar 
and Moses,” if that would do. The 
posers were posed, general gravity 
could not trust its own voice. In this 
predicament, old Turrw, as we used to 
call the warden, looked steadily and 
awfully at the culprit, and said, * Boy, 
repeat after me—‘ All people that on 
earth do dwell.’ Now, go away 
boy”—and away went the songster 
and all his hopes. The incident I 
have to tell having nothing to do 
with singing, I need not assure you 
that my ineantation was not that of 
Orpheus, though the listening brute 
and gentle were dissolved in tears 
around me. It was an annual custom 
at Winchester for the boys who were 
the best speakers, to deliver, some 
their own compositions, some the 
compositions of those who had more 
wit than voice, and some to speak 
celebrated speeches, historical or 
otherwise, in prose and verse; upon 
which occasion not only the warden 
and masters attended, but the élite of 
the town and country came full- 
dressed to hear the orators, little and 
big. This took place in the large 
noble school-room, which was thus 
well filled. There was a blaze, as a 
provincial editor might say, of wis- 
dom, fashion, and beauty. I am not 
going to boast of myself, my dear 
Eusebius, as one of the orators. In 
fact, I was always frightened at the 
sound of my own voice; and though 
once I was chosen to speak, as being 
rather a dab at putting the emphasis 
in the right place, I made, as it seem- 
ed, so sad an affair of. it, that I never 
was called upon again to be a public 
performer. I perfectly recollect my 
arms not being properly movable in 
action, but equally extended on both 
sides, and there fixed, rather on the 
curve, and the perspiration dropping 
from my fingers. T thonght was 
monstrously loud, but believe I only 
roared “ like any sucking-dove.” For 
the rest of the time I- remained at 
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Winchester, I contented myself with 
instructing others to do what I could 
not do myself, and have reason to 
think I made several very pretty 
speakers. This. may seem conceited 
enough—the practice of the world 
bears me out. The celebrated * Mas- 
ter Betty” was taught by Gaigh, 
who, besides his stammer, had an ex- 
traordinary nasal intonation. I once 
heard Bannister take him off in his 
tuition—* My na-na-name i-is N-N- 
Nor-val on the Gra-Grampian hills— 
My fa-a-a-ther fed his fl-fl-flocks.” I 
said I was not a speaker myself. You 
know, Eusebius, my voice is even now 
none of the strongest, nor is it signifi- 
cant—that is, it has no peculiar tone, 
but falls in with and is lost in the gen- 
eral voice; so that, in asking a lady 
or gentleman opposite to take a glass of 
wine with me, I am so often inaudible 
that I frequently give up the attempt 
rather than attract observation, from 
which my foolish innate modesty ever 
shrinks. That bashful modesty is he- 
reditary—I have it from my father— 
and it has sadly been in my way; but 
as to voice, a distressing instance of 
the weakness of my voice is still fresh 
in my memory, and still in remem- 
brance makes me feel uncomfortably, 
though it happened many years ago. 
I had rode a distance of some miles to 
breakfast with a friend with whose fa- 
mily I was unacquainted, but, led by a 
similarity of pursuits, I purposed to 
visit him for a few hours. The break- 
fast passed off without my noticing 
any thing particular in any of his fa- 
mily, and very soon afterwards we 
were engaged in our pursuit, which 
in fact was some experiment in paint- 
ing. This engaged us so long that he 
made me stay to dine with them, not 
telling me he had any company, and 
for such full-dress display I was but 
little prepared. I was, therefore, com. 
pletely taken in, when, entering the 
dining-room just as all were taking 
their seats, I found a regular dinner 
party all around me, all strangers. In 
this predicament, not to look like a 
dumb fool, I addressed myself to my 
friend’s sister, whom I had met at 
breakfast in the morning, with this 
wise remark,—‘ What a fine day we 
have had!” when, to my horror, with 
an eager and curious look, she put her 
hand behind her ear, thrusting it for- 
ward to hear ; upon which, with my 
usual weak and unfortunate voice; I 
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repeated this dreadfully common re- 
mark. The poor deaf lady turned the 
other ear. Again * I observed that 
it is a very fine day, ma’am !”—and 
now the whole table was directed to 
us two. She, thinking I had something 
important to communicate, half-raised 
herself from her seat, .and leaned for- 
ward across the table. Again I tried 
—* I only observed, ma’am, that it is 
avery fine day.” Still not heard, I 
was distressed beyond measure—all 
eyes were upon me. Never shall I 
forget her searching eyes of eager cu- 
riosity to be gratified, and to be disap- 
pointed at the expense of silly me! 
Giving up all hopes of gaining the de- 
sired information from me, she turned 
to the gentleman who sat by her, and 
who had stentorian lungs, and in a 
voice rendered more harsh by disap- 
pointment and deafness, said, «© What 
does that gentleman say ?”’ 

“« He says, ma’am,”’ replied he, with 
malicious loudness, and a grin for 
which I could have killed him, “ that 
it is a very fine day!" 

* Oh!” quoth my friend's sister; 
and. not another word did I ever at- 
tempt to exchange with her, and never 
will; and from that day Ihave a ner- 
vous dislike to the company of deaf 

eople. But the time I am now speak- 
ing of, that is when 1 was at Win- 
chester, and about to be the principal 
actor in a most moving spectacle, I 
was a real sufferer from that natural 
weakness of voice. The master I was 
then under, was afterwards head mas- 
ter. I liked the man as well as a boy 
of my age could like a master, but he 
liked not me. He had an antipathy to 
a weak voice ; it irritated him, and an 
irritated master is no joketoaboy. He 
was rather singular—lI will therefore 
endeavour to describe him. He was a 
pale-faced, intelligent, and well-look- 
ing man, of rather a commanding 
height, and slouchy, slovenly manner, 
with a delightful enthusiasm, occa- 
sionally breaking through the visible 
languor of teaching dull boys, when- 
ever any passage of beauty or interest 
excited him—then would he stride 
backwards and forwards the length 
of his walk across the lower end of the 
school-room, with a loose fling in his 
walk, breaking the back of the book, 
grasped, not held, energetically, and; 
with a peculiar curl of his mouth 
resembling a snarl, almost nasally 
mouthing out the passage. It was 
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generally believed that he was a man 
of considerable genius, kept under by 
habitual indolence ; not that he was an 
inattentive, or, commonly speaking, 
indolent master—he took great pains 
with the boys, and made many ripe 
scholars. At the time I speak of him 
he was second master. As head mas- 
ter, where his taste and genius came 
into fairer play, he shone, and won 
himself a high name, and the love and 
respect of many, that now through 
him shine as “ lights” in literature 
and in life. Ihave seen him in his 
loose fling of a walk sail up the school- 
room to take his seat, having on two 
bands, one at the back of his neck, 
the other in front, probably the former 
yesterday’s, which had worked its way 
round and been forgotten. When not 
walking, and pleased, he used to rub 
his leg, across one keee, and snort oxt 
Virgil or Horace, the snort termina- 
ting in a sort of purr, while he waved 
his head to and fro with delight. Ha- 
ving described the man, let me now 
show how I suffered from his antipathy 
to a weak voice. You must know, 
Eusebius, that it was of the utmost 
importance to boys to keep their 
places, as their position was numbered 
every day. For instance, suppose the 
class to consist of twenty-five, the 
head of the class numbered twenty- 
five, the second boy twenty-four, and 
so down; and at the end of the half- 
year the numbers were added, up, 
and those which had most were ad- 
vanced to another class. Now, sup- 
pose No. 25, or the head boy, to be 
*‘ put on,” as it was termed; if he 
made a mistake, the next boy to him 
was called on to rectify it ; if he could, 
he took the other's place—if he could 
not, it went down till some fortunate 
boy could make the correction: he 
then became the head boy of the class. 
So, ifa boy in the middle of the class, 
or lower down, committed an error, 
the question went down till answered ; 
those who answered it took the places 
of those who did not—if none an- 
swered to the bottom of the class, the 
question then went to the top of the 
class, and so on; and who answered it 
then became head of the class, and had, 
if he kept his place for the day, the 
highest mark. Thus, in the stu- 
dious and clever boys, there was 
very considerable emulation, though 
it need not be observed, there were 
always a sufficient number of drones 


who did not participate. Now, to me 
it was a constant vexation, that with 
every wish to keep a good position in 


my class, I never could for any length 


of time sneceed, not from lack of in- 
dustry or scholarship, such as was 
then necessary, but from the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of having a weak 
voice. It was an inconceivable injury 
to me; for, when “put on,” and 
reading at my best, and, as I thought, 
loud, the master almost always used 
to cry out, “Speak louder.” I 
thought I did so—the command was 
repeated. I did my best—then, rather 
irritated, he used to say, “ Lose three 
places.”” On I went, as I thought very 
loud; so thought not he—* Lose three 
more places,”—then ‘ Lose nine,”— 
then, with considerable irritation and 
a spiteful look, “* Go to the bottom ;”” 
and thus, for no fault of scholarship or 
industry, I lost the fruits of both. 
This certainly made me in time very 
indifferent to the matter—whether I 
learned industriously or was idle, it 
was pretty much the same thing. 
Now, then, to return to my subject. 
You see I was not likely to be very 
conspicuous as an orator, upon the 
occasions of public speaking ; at one 
of which happened the incident which 
it was my purpose to tell you when I 
put pen to paper; but as in my last, 
so in this, there is much wandering. 
We shall come to it at last, and then 
you will wonder I did not tell it at 
first, forgetting that you have had 
all the advantage of the interest of 
the curiosity by the delay, and per- 
haps you will assert that there is less 
interest in the incident itself. A 
traveller has often more interesting 
amusement in the course of his jour- 
ney than in the object of it; and you 
now, Eusebius, are an inside passenger 


‘in the coach Boyhood, driven by Me- 


mory, and at the mercy of old Gar- 
rulity ; you would infallibly therefore 
go to sleep, and it is as much as I can 
do as it is to keep you awake, if I did 
not just gently keep alive expectation. 
When I ascended to scholastic rank, 
though no speaker in public myself, 
I had the vanity to think I could teach 
others, and took great pains to set up 
a number of little orators, and fre 
quently have laughed heartily at the 
awkward squad of eloquence. It is 
in truth whimsical enough to see a 
little urchin, taken from his peg-top, 
give himself all the airs of Alexander. 
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I will say this to the credit of the 
scholars—few would have been inclined 
to kick them for any affectation. In 
general, the parts were quite under- 
done. I did not, however, often try 
very high flights, nor too pathetic— 
. sometimes venturing upon the humor- 
ous. My favourite piece for instruc- 
tion, excepting some Latin which I 
do not speak of, was Cowper's Selkirk 
on his desolate Island; and often the 
little insensitive brutes did offend me, 
cantering so amblingly round the 
island— 


‘¢ From the centre all round to the sea;”” 


and I may very fairly quote another 
line of that beautiful poem, descriptive 
of their style— 


“ Their tameness was shocking to me.” 


Others were much more ambitious. 
Heroes, and heroines too, were orally 
enacted, from the utmost fury to the 
most diminutive pathetic. There were 
two especial favourites, and perhaps 
they ‘are so still at most schools,— 
‘“‘ Alexander’s Feast” and Collins’s 
“* Ode on the Passions.” Justice must 
be done to the school, however—the 
numerous burlesques upon these sel- 
It 


dom reached a public. exhibition. 
was amusement enough to a senior 
boy to seat himself with the dignity of 
a teacher, and with a little boy before 
him, say, like another Hamlet, “ Speak 


that speech, I pray you.”  Alex- 
ander’s Feast” was the aim of high 
ambition. Admit a few words, Euse- 
bius, on that celebrated ode, and the 
other odes on St Cecilia’s day. From 
my very boyhood I disliked the 
“ Feast.” I thought it not much to 
the credit of music, that it should turn 
so great a hero into such a brute. 
Whether it be from that early preju- 
dice I know not; but I cannot read it 
now without seeing it, or rather feel- 
ing it, to be a splendid burlesque—a 
travestie of the heroics. It is the very 
clown turned harlequin, that 
“ With ravish’d ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres.” 
‘That ‘ seems” is vile; but we soon 
have a little more than ‘* seems, ma- 
dam! nay, not seems! ’’—and here, had 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
existed, they would have prosecuted 
* glorious John” — 

NO. CCXCIV. VOL, XLVII. 
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“ The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and 
look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again.” 
Did ever any one look more like a fool? 
—but the two following lines are so 
utterly contra bonos mores, that it is 
best to pass them over, as unfit for a 
pot-house :— 
‘* With love and wine at once oppress’d.” ° 


Nor does the epigrammatic conclusion; 
however good in a minor piece, or 
suiting the conceit of an Italian son- 
net, please me, though so often re- 
peated and imitated :-— 


* He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 
Pope’s ending is perhaps a little less 
epigrammatical, and that is a wonder 
for him :— 
‘* His numbers raised a shade from hell, 
Hers lift the soul to heaven.” 


The antithetical ‘‘ mortal and angel” 
are not exchanged for the better in 
“‘ soul and shade.” A boy in spout- 
ing Pope’s, thinking perhaps that 
Pope, according to his nature, meant 
to be satirical, altered the or into and, 
turning at once the pathetic into wit, 
—and it might have been personally 
applied by some of the audience— 

‘“* Restore, restore Eurydice to life, 

Oh, take the husband and return the wife.” 
I dare say this arose from the vulgar 
take the husband—and then, * return 
the wife” is but a huckstering “expres- 
sion. There is a passage in this “ St 
Cecilia’s Day”’ of Pope, perhaps the 
best in it, that is after all borrowed, as 
it seems tome, from Dryden’s first Ode 
on the subject; and, though good now, 
it sinks into insignificance in the com- 
parison. Will you, Eusebius, think 
it no imitation at all? I do. - The 
kindred trees standing around, show 
the picture to be an imitation, as well 
as the whole style. 


* High on the stern the Thracian raised 
his strain, 
While Argos saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main ; 
Transported demigods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflamed with glory’s charms: 
Each chief his seven-fold shield display’d, 
And half unsheath’d the shining blade ; 
And seas and rocks and skies rebound—. 
To arms! to arms! to arms!” 
2H 
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I am sure you don’t like “ transported 
‘demigods "—it too forcibly makes the 
Argo a convict-ship—smells of Bo- 
tany Bay ; nor “inflamed with glory’s 
charms.” One really seems to see the 
atrival of those patriots, recently ¢on- 
victed of Russellism, at their place of 
destination. But here Pope cast a 
shadow before him he knew nothing 
of. The lines and the picture are 
vigorous and vivid. Ten thousand 
times more magnificent is the won- 
drots passage in Drydeén’s first Ode. 
Thad rather be the author of these few 
lines than the whole * Celebrated Ode,” 
Alexander's Feast :— 
** What passion cantiot Music raise and 
quell ! 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

His listening brethren stood around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could 
not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and 
quell!” 
The instant worship; and prostration 
before the supposed divinity, raises the 
subject, Music, as high as it is possible 
to raise it: As a whole, indeed, that 
first ode is very fine. Is it not strange 
that Johnson, who speaks of it in 
such high terms, does not notice this, 
the most beautiful and most poetical 
passage in the whole ode? Hear what 
the Doctor says. He is speaking of 
Dryden :— 

“ In his first. ode for Cecilia’s Day; 
which is lost in the splendour of the 
second, there are passages which 
would have dignified any other poet. 
The first stanza is vigorous and ele- 
gant, though the word diapason is too 
technical, and the rhymes are too re- 
mote from one another. 

‘ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

The universal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head ; 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

— Arise ye more than dead ! 

Then cold and heat, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Miusie’s power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly hatmony, 
This universal frame began : 
. From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes 
it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man,’” 


Begging the Doetor’s pardon, will 
you not agree with me that this is 
rather too strong of the conceit? It 
is almost a pun, and certainly sug- 
gests one, for the diapason does but 
signify the organization of ma. Im- 
mediately follows the sublime passage 
quoted, and it is remarkable for its 
striking force of repetition of rhynie 
that the music may be all perfect, in 
which respect the Doctor thinks the 
first stanza deficient. Hear what fur- 
ther the Doctor says of this ode: ‘* The 
conclusion is likewise striking, but it 
includes an image so awful in itself, 
that it can owe little to poetry ; and I 
could wish the antithesis of Music 
uniuning had found some other place. 
* As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 

To all the blest above : 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky.’” 


However grand this may be, it is no- 
thing to the great original from which 
it borrows, and deteriorates the gran- 
deur by the last line, which is both a 
conceit and a meanness, particularly 
of expression, as inadequate to the 
idea, false as it is. 

Poetry, if not music, has led meastray; 
When multitudes are waiting at the 
great gates for admission to hear the 
college orators, shall I act showman— 
with “ walk in, gentlemen and ladies?” 
When they did assemble on that parti- 
cular oceasion, I assure you, Eusebius, 
I should have made but a sorry usher 
to any sight. You know whata Jeg 
is, with only half his work over : suc 
was I then; for 1 had not beena year 
in college, and, but that I was in faet 
imprisoned, I had a fag-like, vagabond 
look. I am quite certain that I was 
so stupid and senseless, that the finest 
acting in the world would not have 
drawn me into pathetics. I did not 
care a pin’s head for * Panthea and 
Abradates,”” some beautiful lines, the 
composition of one of the promising, 
and performing too, geniuses of the 
school; and yet, ‘when the heroine 
slew herself over the dead body of her 
husband, how did the handkerchiefs 
fly out—what tears were shed !—and 
that, Eusebius, was all my doing— 
« all my thunder,” as old Dennis used 
tosay. Weare a little too much in 
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advatice—the company are not yet 
seated. I wish you had known the 
great school-room ; perhaps you have 
seen it, picture of rods and all— 
‘* Queeque ipse miserrima vidi,’ and 
I may add—* et quorum pars magna 
fui.” Imagine the large space well 
filled—you may see a procession, if 
you will but shut your outward eyes 
and open your inner, of wardens, and 
doctors, and masters, and gentlemen, 
and ladies, all in their best, making 
their way between rows of admiring 
youths, boys, and urchins, to the right 
as you enter the school, and finally 
seating themselves on the raised seats 
of several tiers occupying the end of 
the room. It isa goodly sight; and 
there they are waiting to hear the 
speeches spoken. Of the actors, the 
vain and ambitious are impatient to 
begin ; the modest, for observe it is 
summer, and very hot in a crowded 
room, are suffering under additional 
perspiration. On their proper seats 
of dignity sit the wardens, supported a 
trifle below on either side by the in- 
formator, or head master, and second 
“master. At the wardens’ elbow you 
might see little morocco cases; these 
are the prize medals, which I always 
used to think of as Peter Pindar spoke 
of princesses’ lips—such as 


‘*T never kissd, and never shall.” 


Now, I dare say you are impatient, 
and asking, as many others then did, 
when are the speeches to begin? and 
thereis this difference between you and 
those enquirers, for you want more 
to know the end than the beginning. 
But I must not forget myself; for I 
assure you I intend yet to be a prin- 
cipal actor. Where was I then ?— 
what doing? Nothing at all; but 
looking on as well as the pushing 
crowding boys would let me. Yet 
here I must crave your permission to 
have another slight digression ; and, 
believe me, it is necessary to the con- 
clusion, or I would not keep you longer 
in suspense. I said 1 was at this time 
a fag; that is, from my position and 
standing in the school I was bound to 
do the bidding of any and all the 
eighteen seniors. This system is so 
well understood, that I need not enter 
into any particulars respecting it. 
But those were happy times even for 
the most worked fags. Our dinner 
hour was six o'clock. We had access 
to a well-stored cellar of excellent 
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beer ; and enjoyed the singular luxury 
of dvioking i ae of silver cups. We 
had also leather jacks or nipperkins, 
which were filled every evening, and 
taken to our chambers, our sleeping 
apartments, and studying apartments, 
and banqueting rooms—for here we 
used to banquet every night after cha- 
pel—for which purpose each boy took 
from the buttery his portion of bread 
and cheese. And thus after chapel, 
we all, high and low in the school, 
big and little, spent a social hour of 
real enjoyment ; and, if it was winter, 
by the side of an excellent fire. Thus 
the seventy boys were distributed in 
seven chambers, so that each cham- 
ber had its little social party. Each 
was a little distinct family, and a tie 
not unlike that of a family good-will 
was acknowledged and felt. In for- 
mer days, one of these chambers was 
consecrated to the rod, and there re- 
main still perhaps some portion of the 
representation of the insignia of office. 
This was the seventh chamber. There 
is an anecdote handed down of Queen 
Elizabeth visiting the college, and 
being taken to this chamber by a boy 
whom she selected as her cicerone, 
They say that her Majesty, viewing 
the picture of the rod, asked the boy 
how often he had been flogged, to 
which question he readily replied from 
Virgil— 


‘“‘ Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare do- 
lorem.” 


We did not always confine ourselves 
to a bread-and-cheese supper, but oc- 
casionally made some important addi- 
tions. I say occasionally—for we had 
little need, in a general way, of an 
thing beyond our allowance, whic 
was ample. We fared well. Excel- 
lent mutton. It is not true that there 
was nothing but mutton. There was 
boiled beef for luncheon ; but it was 
not eaten ; and was regularly taken 
away for the prisoners in the jail. 
There was only one thing regarding” 
our eating which was atrocious. We 
had no plates!—and for knives and 
forks, he who was not self-provided was 
not provided with any. Forplates we 
had wooden trenchers; which, besides 
that they warped in all-shapes, were 
with difficulty, or it would be better to 
say, not at ail kept clean. They were 
daily scraped— possibly sometimes 
washed, But the rats and mice used 
them as well as ourselves, and indeed 
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made much more free with them ; so 
that they had the most choice muscat 
odour. It is to be hoped this useless 
custom is abolished: there was no 
necessity for it—it was filthy, and ex- 
pensive too; for they were often 
broken, and not unfrequently dexter- 
ously thrown, not without danger of 
breaking heads. It was said that we 
were not allowed trencher caps, on 
account of this danger of throwing ; 
but we were left with wooden trench- 
ers, much more dangerous weapons. 

‘‘ The porker’s snout not nice in diet 

shows.” 


That line is taken from the inscription 
to the portrait of a ‘ College Ser. 
vant”—an ideal, still to be seen 
*¢ yivis coloribus.” Though not nice 
in diet, there was little fear that we 
should act the Trojan and eat our 
tables—it was as much as we could do 
to eat off them. Now, with regard to 
myself, I had, on the day of this pub- 
lic speaking, to provide some extra 
luxuries for our supper—I totally for- 
get whether of my own accord, and 
for myself and friends, or by order. 
I suppose, from the quantity, it must 
have been for a banquet on a large 
seale, or for many ; nor do I recollect 
how I provided myself with the mate. 
rials—whether I sent out of college for 
them by a chorister, or stole out for 
them, or whether they were brought to 
the gates. But the fact is, I was most 
amply provided ; and with what, do 
you think ?—with onions! Never was 
such a supply ; it was enough to vic- 
tuala town. How I came to have so 
many, I cannot now conjecture ; but 
I well recollect having them in pos- 
session just at the moment that there 
was a general rush to the school, and 
there was not a place where I could 
deposit them. What, then, do you 
think, Eusebius, I did with them ?—put 
them into my sleeves—so that both 
sleeves were literally onion-bags. An 
ass I was certainly ; and not uulike 
one loaded with my panniers of vege- 
tables, and, like a veritable donkey, I 
cried because they were not thistles. 
But the speaking has begun. Pan- 
thea is just going to commit suicide 
over the body of her husband—the 
tragedy is deep—yet no one seems 
moved. Soon the heat becomes op- 
pressive ; I am squeezed on all sides, 
so are my onions. I begin to make 
a sensation Panthea is defuncf—alas, 
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unwept for? But the next piece 
gains universal applause ; white hand- 
kerchiefs are out, scented too with 
choicest odours, and that circumstance 
served to disguise the smell of my 
crushed onions, but not in the least to 
mitigate their power. The boy speak. 
ers warmed under the impression they 
thought they were making, and I fear 
some of them exhibited extraordinary 
capers. Pressed as I was, for I was 
but small, I was nearly suffocated, 
when, by dint of exertion in insinua- 
ting myself, I contrived to effect a 
standing upon one of the cross 
benches, and there I stood above the 
others, rather conspicuous; but I 
breathed freer, and did not mind trifles. 
Tears indeed I shed with the best of 
them, and in this position might have 
been considered as the fugleman of 
pathetics. Thus standing rather ele- 
vated, the mass of onion pulp, by my 
outspreading my arms, became more 
loose, and so, in a tenfold degree, dis- 
tributed its pungent powers ; and as I 
stood higher, there was a complete 
field for action; so that in a very 
short space of time there was not a ° 
dry eye in the whole assembly. Those 
wept who never wept before. The 
warden wept—the hard-hearted mas- 
ters wept—all the company—country 
squires and their wives and daughters 
—and town wives and their daughters 
—wept. The boys wept; there was an 
universal deluge. There was one boy 
who had to speak some clever ludi- 
crous lines—a burlesque on the. story 
of Pheton, wherein Phoebus was the 
driver of a mail, and his son requires 
the use of the ribands. The lines 
were by the present Warden of New 
College. This poor boy was in dis- 
may, for they cried throughout the 
whole of that comic piece. The boy 
was near breaking down, and would 
undoubtedly have done so, had not the 
Doctor (Goddard) looked encourage- 
ment, and affected a laugh; but his 
mouth only was mirth. His lady 
took the hint, waved her hand by way 
of encouragement, and smiled gra- 
ciously, like Andromache, “ smiling 
through her tears.” ‘ Laughter” 
might have held both his sides, but 
whilst my sleeves were full of crushed 
onions, I would have defied him to 
help erying— 


Quis, talia fando, 
Temperet a lachrymis! ” 
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And now the choice speaker of the 
school is up—with Collins’s Passions. 
I see him distinctly now in my mind’s 
eye; more distinctly, Eusebius, than 
I did then, when my eyes were dimmed 
with tears. He was a fine, open- 
countenanced youth, with a clear com- 
plexion—the “ lumen juvente purpu~ 
reum,”—a bright clear biue eye, and 
light auburn hair. His name was 
Hobson. Off he set, crying himself— 
he could not help it. It was ** Hob- 
son’s choice;” but he really was a most 
capital actor, and went through the 
Passions wonderfully well. He was 
fully into his subject, and forgot he 
had himself been shedding tears, and 
was in raptures to see all moved as 
he described Pity ; and there was I, 
that had caused all this emotion, and 
conscious that I had done so, reckoned 
by all about me as a boy of extraordi- 
narily nice feelings ; and at amoment 
I was seized with such a sense of the 
ridiculous, that it was with difficulty I 
could suppress my laughter. I could 


not but liken myself to Love, as I shook 
my sleeves—to laugh in them was im- 
possible—to Love, whom poor Hobson 


introduced with a remarkably sweet 
leer, thus— 


‘*¢ And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy 
wings.” 


Hobson was a better speaker than 
critic. He did not, therefore, wait to 
analyse the why there was all this 
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crying—a very excusable vanity made 
him attribute it all to his own powers; 
and he in consequence redoubled his 
exertions, as the audience did their 
applause, and this they did most of 
them with a desperate effort, as much 
to conceal their weakness as for any 
other reason, and shutting their eyes, 
too, if possible to dam up their tears 
at the fountain-head. It was all in 
vain ; for I well knew that any thing 
short of a downright stone Niobe must 
cry. In the mean while, there was poor 
Hobson making, enacting, most extra- 
ordinary antics—jumping in his excite- 
ment from side to side, throwing the 
very Passions off their balance, “ tear- 
ing them to rags and tatters.” I know 
not what became of this boy after- 
wards—I should be rather curious to 
know. The superlative praise heaped 
upon himin the Hampshire Telegraph 
may have made him an actor for life, 
and marred the fond schemes of his 
tender parents. If so—for the name 
of Hobson does not shine conspicuous 
in the theatrical world—what have I 
to answer for in that purchase of 
onions !—the onions were mine alone, 
but the leak was universal, Can we 
not, Eusebius, hang a corollary upon 
this incident, not to be quite certain 
that all tears proceed from sorrow, 
seeing that if any will prudently rub 
the eye with an onion, the same effect 
may be produced; and that thus those 
who cannot weep may be taught toery? 
— Yours ever, and as ever. 
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We remember perfectly our boyish 
disappointment in first making ac- 
quaintance with the well-known work 
of Horne Tooke. From the attrac- 
tions of its title and frontispiece, we 
had selected it as a sure source of 
entertainment for a Christmas week ; 
and dire was our dismay when we 
found that the Diversions of Pur- 
ley consisted in discussions upon pre- 
positions, pronouns, and past parti- 
ciples, even duller and drier than 
those to which our school studies con- 
demned us. A resentment was thus 
engendered, which still lurked in our 
minds at a more advanced age, and 
struggled secretly with the influence of 
popular opinion and powerful authority 
at a time when the doctrines of this 
writer were in some quarters revered 
as important discoveries, andin almost 
all were admired as refined specula- 
tions. The recent publication of a 
new and neat edition of the work has 
again led us to peruse it ; which we 
have done in many respects with al- 
tered feelings and extended views ; 
but it gives us the greatest delight to 
“ feed fat the ancient grudge” we bear 
it, and to declare, as we now delibe- 
rately take leave to do, that the 
Diversions of Purley is one of the 
most consummate compounds of igno- 
rance and presumption that ever prac- 
tised with success upon human credu- 
lity. Itis probable that there were 
once persons who admired Horne 
Tooke as a great patriot ; and it would 
seem that there are still some who 
regard him as a great philologer. It 
is time that the one delusion should 
be dispelled as thoroughly as the 
other. We affirm that the work on 
which his grammatical reputation 
rests, is fanciful and false in every 
- thing that is peculiar in its preten- 
sions or essential to its character ; 
and is only accurate and judicious, if 
it ever be so, in those matters that 
every body already knew, or might 
have learned elsewhere. We pro- 
nounce our sentence upon it in the 
old formula, that “ what is true in it 


is not new, and what is new is not 
true; and we now propose to bor. 
row, for the demonstration of this 
proposition, a few pages of Maga, the 
invariable friend of truth and simpli- 
city, and the implacable foe of quack- 
ery and pretension. 

We make no high boast of the at- 
tainments of which we can avail our- 
selves in pursuit of this object. A 
very moderate familiarity with Gothic, 
a mere bowing acquaintance with 
Anglo-Saxon, and less than a school- 
boy knowledge of the classic tongues, 
will be more than sufficient to show 
that nearly the whole details of Horne 
Tooke’s discussions are gratuitous or 
incorrect, and that his whole theory is 
presumptuous and unsound. 

In a work so extensive and so mi- 
nute as the Diversions of Purley, it 
would be endless to review and cor- 
rect the errors of all its propositions ; 
particularly when almost every pro- 
position is an error. We shall confine 
ourselves to its chief points and most 
prominent principles. 

The attempt which Tooke has made 
to arrest in their career the swta wre. 
eevee Of rapid discourse, and to ques- 
tion them as to the places whence 
they come and whither they are go- 
ing, is worthy at once of a philologer 
and a philosopher. But the general 
idea of his work cannot confer upon 
him the praise of originality. It was 
long ago maintained, what in indivi- 
dual cases is manifest at a glance, that 
many of the small particles of speech 
are abbreviations or adaptations of 
significant words of a fixed and more 
formal character ; and in all languages 
it has been always seen that many ad- 
jectives and substantives are derivable 
more or less directly from the differ- 
ent parts of corresponding verbs. 
Hoogeveen, Wachter, and Ten Kate, 
on the Continent, and many of our 
own etymologists at home, had, with 
different degrees of ability, illustrated 
these doctrines,t and left no praise 
for their successors to earn, but that 
of carrying the same ideas into exe- 
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cution with additional discrimination, 
ingenuity, and learning. If Tooke, 
therefore, has any merit in this de- 

artment, it must lie in the details of 
his design, or in the mode of its exe- 
cution; but we deny that in these re- 
—— he is entitled to any praise at 
all. 

Let us examine some of the points 
on which he seems to have felt most 
self-complacency, and which may be 
taken as fair specimens of his powers 
and of his success. 

The two chief particles of which he 
has professed to illustrate the history, 
are IF and THAT.. These are the 
words on which he principally expa- 
tiates in his letter to Mr Dunning, 
which led to his-larger work: the 
are the pillars of the porch whic 
conducts us to the more ambitious 
edifice. Let us see if they are built 
on a stable foundation. 

All English etymologists must have 
seen from the first that there was some 
connexion between the conjunction 
that and the pronoun of the same 
sound and aspect, a connexion which 
subsists in all or most of the Teutonic 
languages. The nature of that con- 


nexion, it is probable, many were 


unable to see. Was Tooke in any 
better situation than his neighbours 
or predecessors? That he saw there 
was a connexion is true: but did he 
see what the connexion was? He 
certainly thought he saw it; but this 
circumstance will be no advantage in 
his favour, nay, it will in fact be 
against him, if, thinking he saw it, he 
did not see it correctly. Here is the 
statement of his views. 


‘In my opinion, (he says, in support 
of a most sophistical legal argument, ) the 
word THAT (call it as you please, either 
article, or pronoun, or conjunction) re- 
tains always one and the same significa- 
tion.” 

‘* Suppose,” he continues, .“ we examine 
some instances, and, still keeping the 
same signification of the sentences, try 
whether we cannot, by a resolution of their 
construction, discover what we want. 

** Example.—‘ 1 wish you to believe 
that I would not wilfully hurt a fly.’ 

‘© Resolution.—* I would not wilfully 
hurt a fly; 1 wish you to believe THAT 
[assertion ].’”’— Diversions, Edition 1840, 
p. 43-44. 


We shall not stop to expose the ab- 
surdity of this theory, particularly in 
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reference to the writer's own object, 
in those cases where the verb preced- 
ing the conjunction is other than an 
affirmative, such as doubt, disbelieve, 
deny. But we ask, in an etymological 
sense,—Is this a just explanation of the 
phrase referred to? We affirm that it 
is not. It proceeds upon an entire 
ignorance on the writer's part of the 
actual history and character of the 
conjunction ¢hat; an ignorance which 
places Tooke on the same low level 
with the etymologists whom he de- 
nounces, with this additional stigma, 
that he is ignorant of his ignorance. 
The first thing that occurs to us on 
considering this theory is, that while 
Tooke alleges this use of the word to 
pervade * att languages,” and while 
he refers to the Greek and Latin con- 
junctions 7 and quod as analogoys 
cases, the examples thus given are 
materially at variance with the explan- 
ation which they are employed to . 
illustrate. The conjunctions guod 
and 67 are not equivalent expressions 
to that,in the way in which ‘Tooke 
explains the English word, © Those 
conjunctions in the learned languages 
agree in form with the relative pro- 
noun, not with the demonstrative, with 
which Tooke identifies our vernacular 
particle. They are thus truly con- 
junctions, interlacing one part of a 
sentence with another in a way diffi- 
eult to be fully developed, but obviously 
much more subtle and refined than 
the abrupt and disjointed manner in 
which, according to Tooke’s doctrine, 
the English idiom brings together two 
separate and independent propositions. 
According to the analogy of-Tooke’s 
view, the Latin language should not 
use guod for a conjunction, but id or 
istud, as corresponding to that. Take 
a sentence of Terence: “ Scio jam 
filius quod amet méus hance meretri- 
eem,’—** I know that my son is in 
love with this girl:” To make the 


‘Latin correspond to the English, it 


should be “ Scio jam filius istud amet 
meus,” &c., and should be resolvable 
into two independent propositions : 
‘* My son is in love ; 1 know that,”— 
* Filius amet meus—scio jam istud.” 
But here again the nicety of the Latin 
subjunetive would be wholly done 
away with. We feel at once, from 
the true Latin phrase, that it is net so 
easy to take to pieces the divine me- 
chanism of human speech as Mr 
Tooke would teagk us; and that there 
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are contrivances for dovetailing the 
finer combinations of thought that are 
not dreamed of in his carpentry. 

The very analogies, therefore, to 
which Tooke refers should have led him 
to distrust his own clumsy analysis ; 
and if he had really known, what he 
chiefly affects to know, the language 
of our Gothic ancestors, he would have 
been less dogmatical and more cor- 
rect. 

The conjunction ¢hat is in truth in 
English precisely analogous to the 
Latin guod and the Greek é7:, What- 
ever may be the exact relation of 
those words to the relative pronoun, 
that same relation subsists in our own 
tongue. The conjunction that is 
not a form or representation of the 
demonstrative pronoun, as Tooke 
asserts. It corresponds not with the 
demonstrative, but with the relative. 
A little explanation is here necessary 
to make this matter clear. 

In the Gothic language there is a 
little particle EI," of which the origin 
is obscure and the use peculiar. It is 
possibly some obsolete inflexion of the 
pronoun IS—he, which corresponds to 
the Latin ts. But, without enquiring 
nicely how it came there, we shall 
take it as we find it, and consider its 
import or effect. It is by means of 
this little word that the Gothic lan- 
guage forms its relatives, whether in 
the class of pronouns or of particles. 
The relatives are formed from the 
simple or demonstrative forms, by the 
addition of this ET as a termination. 
Thus IS is he, 1Z-EI is who or he 
who, THATA is that, THAT-EI 
is which, THAR is there, THAR. 
ETI is where, &c. 

Now the Gothic conjunction cor- 
responding to the English that, is 
never 7 HATA, istud, but THAT- 
EI, or THATA-EI, quod, or iz; 
—i,x. A Gothic phrase expressed by 
this conjunction could never be re- 
solved, as Horne Tooke proposes, by 
separating it into independent positive 
affirmations. If the conjunction ¢hatis 
truly a pronoun, as its appearance in- 
dicates, it is the relative and not the 
demonstrative; and thus there are not 
two substantive sentencesin every such 
phrase, but one sentence only, incap- 
able of being taken to pieces after 
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Tooke’s fashion, but indissolubly arti- 
culated together by means of a word, 
which, whatever be its name or nature 
otherwise, is truly a conjunctive, as 
being of a relative or secondary char- 
acter, and pointing to some primary 
or antecedent. 

The English conjunction that is 
historically the Gothic THAT-EI 
abridged. Its’origin would be anoma- 
lous onfany other footing ; and we see 
that the English pronoun ¢hat has, in 
another case, undergone the same cur- 
tailment, and is used also as a relative, 
though properly a demonstrative. The 
use of the demonstrative pronoun that 
as a relative is traceable to the Go- 
thic, which converted the one into the 
other, by the addition of the particle 
EI, THATA, istud, THAT-EI 
guod. The English retrenches the 
suffix and uses one form, ‘that, for 
both of those Gothic words, and for 
the conjunction as well as for the two 
pronouns. 

The phrase, therefore, “ I wish you 
to believe THAT I would not hurt a 
fly,” is truly the same as if it had 
been * I wish you to believe WHICH 
I would not hurt a fly.” Harsh and 
obscure as this may appear, it is the 
certain history of every such phrase. 
It is probably explainable by the fol- 
lowing, or some similar amplification: 
‘* I wish you to believe [some opinion 
according to] which I would not hurt 
a fly.” But whatever is the expla- 
nation of the classical adverbs quod 
and é7, the same also is the explana- 
tion of the Teutonic that. 

It thus appears, that while Horne 
Tooke saw the connexion which every 
body else saw, his speculations have 
not enlightened but misled us in our 
search as to the true nature and origin 
of that connexion. 

Let us see if the philologer of Pur- - 
ley is more sound or successful in the 
other leading example which he has 
given. He thus promulgates his ex- 
planation in the letter to Mr Dunning: 


“ The truth of the matter is, that IF 
is merely a verb. It is merely the impe- 
rative mood of the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon verbs GIF AN, gifan; and in those 
languages, as well. as inthe English, for- 
merly this supposed conjunction was pro- 
nounced and written as the common im- 





* _We print the Gothic words in this article with Italic capital letters, and use the 
English Y to represent the Gothic letter which corresponds in sound, and which the 
Germans represent by J. : 
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perative, purely GLF, gif, gif.”—“ Ac- 
cordingly, our corrupted IF has always 
the signification of the, present English 
imperative GIVE, and no other.” 

There are some facts here to be exa- 
mined before we proceed to theories. 

1. It is not true that the English 
conjunction has always the sense of 
give. Allowing that it sometimes may 
be explained as meaning supposition 
or concession, it has often also the 
signification of pure uncertainty, and 
is synonymous with whether, in which 
cases it would be preposterous to con- 
vert it into give. 1 doubt IF it be 
so.” “ Uncertain IF by augury or 
chance.” ‘ She doubts IF two and 
two make four.” Diversity of con- 
jecture, or alternative possibility, is 
the idea in these expressions, and not 
supposition or assumption. The ques- 
tion is, whether the notion of dubiety 
is not the prevailing idea in all the 
uses of the conjunction IF. 

2. It is not true, as Tooke says, that 
in the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guages, the conjunction and impera- 
tive GIF were written in the same 
way. Inthe Gothic language there 
is no such conjunction as GIF, and 
so there can be no identity with the 
imperative of the verb. 

3. In Anglo-Saxon, the correspon- 
dence of two words by means of the 
letter G is always equivocal, and re- 
quires confirmation from other sources, 
that letter being employed in the 
double capacity of expressing the 
radically different sounds of the pro- 
per G, and the semivowel Y. From 
a resemblance of the conjunction gif, 
and the verb gif, in Anglo-Saxon, we 
cannot conclude that the words are 
the same, but must look to the cog- 
nate languages to see if the agreement 
is also found there. 

Now, it has been shown by Jamie- 
son and other writers, that a reference 
both to the Gothic and the other Teu- 
tonic tongues, is destructive of the 
alleged identity we are now consider- 
ing. Mr Taylor, the editor of the 
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new edition of Tooke now before us, 
and who has too often suffered his 
own judgment and intelligence to be 
overmastered by a timid respéct for 
his author,* has noticed this fallacy, 
and we shall here transcribe his cor- 
rection of it. We only premise’ that 
GIBAN is the Gothic verb to give, 
and that its imperative is GIB, or ra- 
ther GIF. It has nearly the same 
form in all the other Teutonic lan- 
guages ; and it will be observed how 
completely in all of them, except the 
Anglo-Saxon, the form of the con- 
junction keeps aloof from that of the 
verb, with which it has been so rashly 
identified. 


‘* The derivation of IF, from the im- 
perative give, seems very plausible, so long 
as we limit our view to the English form 
of the word, especially as taken in con- 
nexion with the Scotch GIN, supposed 
to be the participle given. But we can- 
not arrive at a correct opinion, without 
viewing the word in the forms in which it 
appears in the cognate dialects, and which 
do not seem at all referable to the verb 
to give. - 

‘* Thus in Icelandic we have @f, si, 
modo, with the verb efa, ifa, dubitare; 
and the substantive efi, dubium, and its 
derivatives. See Ihre, v. Ief, dubium. 
In old German it is ibu, ipu, ube, oba, 
yef, &c.; and in modern German 0b, in 
the sense only of ax, xum,—all of which 
must surely be identified with the Gothic 
IBA, IBAI, and YABAI, which lat- 
ter Grimm (Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii. 
p- 284,) considers as a compound of 
YA and JBAT, and supposes that the 
sense of doubt is included in the Gothic 
word, and that JBAJ may be the dative 
of asubstantive /BA, dubium, with which 
also he conjectures some adverbs may be 
connected, (id. p. 110.) In old German, 
he remarks, the substantive iba, dubium, 
whose regular dative is ibu, was preserved 
in the phrases mit ibo, dne iba, (p. 150, 
157.) Wachter gives the same account, 
and adds, ‘ Hee particula apud Francos 
eleganter transit in substantivum iba,’ and 
‘tune dubium significat,’ &c. In the 
Anglo-Saxon gif, Grimm considers the g 





* We may observe, however, that Mr Taylor is. not always himself quite correct, 
and would instance one example in which he is wrong while endeavouring to correct 
others, He says (Additional Notes, p. 36) that loose and lose “‘ have come down to 
us a8 representatives of two quite distinct families ; and I see no evidence of their com- 
mon parentage.” It is true that LAUS YAN, to loose, and LIUS-AN, to lose, are 
different Gothic verbs, but their connexion is obvious, LIUS-AN, perdere, amittere, 
makes in the preterite L.AUS, perdidi; which is undoubtedly connected with the ad- 
jective LAUS, liber, vacuus, loose or empty, and with the causal verb LAUS YAN, 


liberare, to loosen, or make loose. 
any argument involved in it. 


The mistake is, however, of no great moment to 
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prefixed, as representing the Gothic Y in 
YABAI; and the old Frisic has ief, gef, 
iefta, iof, which Wiarda considers the 
game with the Francic oba and iba,”— 
Taytor’s Tooke, Additional Notes, p, 11. 


It is well known, as acknowledged 
by himself in the Diversions, that 
Tooke had found this conjecture as to 
theconjunction ¢f, in the Etymologicon 
of Skinner, who was a clever though 
not a learned man. The hint thus 
derived seems to have fairly run off 
with him. Mounted upon this bor- 
rowed horse of Skinner's, which now, 
too, turns out to be broken-kneed, 
Tooke rode on with that recklessness 
and with that result which is generally 
the fate of those who have no business 
to ride at all, Out-skinnering Skin- 
ner, he saw imperatives in every 
thing, when in fact they had no exist- 
ence whatever in the form and for the 
purposes to whieh he was applying 
them. It would be endless to expose 
his various forced and fallacious ex- 
planations of other conjunctions, in 
all of which he might be demolished 
in the same way as in the examples we 
have now enlarged upon. 

We should not dismiss the two lead- 
ing assumptions from which the theory 
starts, without noticing the etymolo- 
gical explanation with which Mr 
Tooke has favoured us of the pronoun 
that. 


** THAT (in the Anglo-Saxon thaet, 
i.e. thead, theat) means taken, assumed ; 
being merely the past’ participle of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb. thean, thegan, thion, 
THIHAN, (Goth.,) thicgan, thigian ; 
sumere, assumere, accipere; to THE, 
to get, to take, to assume.” —P. 344. 


There is to be found in this passage 
about as much error and absurdity as 
could well be contained in so small a 
space. 

1. If any thing be certain in etymo- 
logy, it is that the English demonstra- 
tive thai is identical with the Gothic 
THATA, the neuter of the article. 
Mr Tooke, in acknowledging the in- 
fluence and supremacy of the Gothic, 
has fortunately supplied us with as 
excellent a stick for belabouring his 
ewn shoulders as hand could desire. 


2. Mr Tooke in the passage quoted 
confounds together two or three Saxon 
verbs that are essentially distinct. 
If we do not greatly mistake, theon, 
to thee, thrive, or grow, though it has 
itself two forms, is in each of ‘them 
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quite different from éhiegan, to take or 
taste. 

3. None of the verbs mentioned by 
Tooke could, with all his confusion, 
be brought to give the pronoun that 
as a past participle. All! of them are 
strong verbs, that is, verbs which 
make the past participle in n in. 
stead of d, a subject on which Tooke 
has himself dilated sufficiently to 
make his ignorance or disregard of 
it inexcusable. The past participle 
of thicgan, (Anglo-Saxon, ) to take, is 
thigen, or thegen. Will this give the 
Anglo-Saxon that or thet? The past 
participle of the Gothic THEIHAN, 
to grow or thrive, is THAITHANS. 
Will this afford us the Gothic 7'HA- 
TA? 

4. No reasonably well-informed 
man can doubt that the English pro- 
noun is the legitimate descendant of 
a long line of ancestors that have been 
pronouns from the earliest antiquity, 
and that would scorn the brand of 
the bar sinister thus attached to them 
by Tooke, who would make them a 
sort of by-blows from the cadets of a 
family of verbs. According to the 
regular law of interchange from ten- 
ues into aspirates, and medials into 
tenues, we recognise the English that 
in the last syllable of the Latin is-tud, 
and in the Sanserit tad or tut, the 
Zend tat, and in the mutilated form of 
the Greek 7, all words of similar im- 
port and character, through all the - 
Indo-Teutonic languages. The wide 
diffusion of a pronominal root charac- 
terised by the dental consonants, whe- 
ther ¢, th, or d, according to the ge- 
nius of the different dialects, is too 
obvious to require more than sugges- 
tion. 

The absurdity of the conjecture of 
Tooke’s, which we have now exposed, 
is equalled by many others in his 
book, and among the rest by the ana- 
logous discovery that the pronoun it, 
or Ait, is “ merely the past participle 
of the verb HAIT'AN (Gothic), hetan 
(Anglo-Saxon), nominare!’”’ As far 
as the Gothic is concerned, the matter 
is easily disposed of. The neuter 
pronoun there, as in English, wants 
the aspirate, and appears as ITA: 
while the past participle of HAIT'AN, 
to call, is HAITANS. Nothing but 
the most leaden ignorance and the 
most brazen presumption could have 
hazarded a conjecture like this of 
Tooke’s. The genealogy of ITA is 
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clear, and connects it regularly and 
closely with the Latin id. It is pos- 
sible that the Anglo-Saxon Ait, which 
is aspirated, is no corruption of J 7'A, 
but an offshoot from a separate yet 
connected stem; but even here, the 
theory that Ait is the past participle 
of hetan, which makes heten, is be- 
yond measure extravagant. 

Having noticed some of Tooke’s 
speculations on pronouns and conjunc- 
tions, let us take a sample of his dis~ 
coveries in the class of prepositions. 

The first example we shall take is 
the preposition through. The fallacy 
of our philologer’s doctrine on this 
head has been already exposed by 
other writers; but we must take leave 
to say a few words yet on the subject. 
It is not worth while to extract the 
passage, which is long and confused, 
but we shall give the substance. It 
contains a precious jumble, which we 
must try somewhat to set right. 

The proposition maintained by 
Tooke is, that through is no other 
than “ the Gothic substantive DA U- 
RO, or the Teutonic substantive 
thuruh.” We pass over this Teu- 
tonic substantive, with which we have 


not the pleasure of being acquainted, 
and we then come to this allegation 
that the English through is the Gothic 


DAURO, adoor. Why this is said 
rather than that the English through 
is the English door, we don’t perceive 
—except to show off the writer's know- 
ledge of Gothic. What advance have 
we made by removing the field of en- 
quiry to that venerable dialect? If 
we say that in English through is door, 
we just make a gratuitous assertion, 
which carries no eonviction along 
with it. Well, then, in Gothic how 
does it stand? DAURO or DAUR 


isthe Gothic fordoor, while THAIRG . 


is the Gothic for through. Are we 
any nearer our point? Not an inch. 
It will as little be denied that 
THAIRH is the root of through, as 
that DAUR, or DAURO, if Tooke 
will have it so, is the root of door ; and 
THAIRHG and DAURO are as wide 
asunder as their English relatives. It 
is idem per idem. Had we got into a 
pure and primitive language, where 
the streams had converged into one 
fountain, we should have made some 
progress. But here is nothing of the 
kind ; and the obstinate unbeliever in 
the identity of through and door, while 
stated in Enzlish, is as hard of faith, 
or perhaps harder, when the Gothic 
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THAIRH and DAURO are placed 
before him. The non-identity, indeed, 
becomes more probable when we find 
the words still separated from each 
other in the earliest form of our lan. 
guage, and at a backward distance of 
1400 years. There is not a vestige 
of authority for holding the case to be 
different in Anglo-Saxon, where dur, 
or duru, is a door, and thurh, through 
—words still divided from each other 
by a barrier of distinction which as yet 
we have not found to be over-passed. 
But then the Greek Svea is called 
into play ; and it is said, and said cor- 
rectly, that Suga is the Gothic and Eng- 
lish door, while Sv; resembles through 
—and that therefore door and through 
must be the same. The question, 
however, always returns—if they are 
the same, why are they different? How 
have they kept asunder in the Teutonic 
languages so longwand so steadily, if 
they are such near relations; or ra- 
ther if, as Tooke says, they are the same 
individual ? Further, we have not yet 
found in Greek that Suge meansthrough, 
or that the word for through in Greek 
resembles Suge. Perhaps, as door, 
when traced into Greek, becomes Suge, 
which is something different, the other 
word through, if traced in the same 
way, may also become equally differ- 
ent ; and thus the Greek for door and 
for through be as wide apart as the 
Gothic, the Saxon, or the English. 
And 80, substantially, it is; because, 
although we have no preposition ‘in 
Greek which connects itself with 
through, we have many words in that 
language which indicate penetration, 
or permeation, and which are obvious 
cognates of through. Now, how are 
these words characterised? By a 3¢? 
Not so—but by ce. Thus, rigew, ritgam, 
aitewoxo, &.; and, in connexion with 
these words, and the Sanscrit root tr-, te 
pass over, we probably possess the Latin 
trans. It matters little, therefore, that 
door, in passing into Greek, becomes 
Svea with an aspirate, if through or its 
cognates, in undergoing the same pro- 
cess, does not retain but loses the as- 
pirate, and diverges into a different 
sound, still preserving the separation. 
We have dius two parallel lines, of 
which one, when it enters the terri- 
tory of the ancient languages, deviates 
towards the direction of the other ; 
but that other does not remain sta- 
tionary or coalesce with its antagonist, 
but retreats to another position equally 
distant as before. The parallelism is 
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thus still preserved, and their common 
origin as far as ever from being esta- 
blished. There is a shift in the strata, 
but each bed is still distinct and differ- 
ent from its neighbour. We may in- 
fer from these facts what is truly the 
case, that certain consonants, in pass- 
ing from Greek to Gothic, undergo a 
certain change, but even in that change 
the same relative distance of different 
words is preserved inviolate ; nor are 
we entitled to infer identity in distin- 
guishable words, till we find those 
words identified in some one lenguage 
proceeding on a regular and consistent 
system. 

The words door and through are 
in no language the same in their ini- 
tial consonant, except in the modern 
Low German, where the apparent 
assimilation arises from the accident 
that those dialects, in their existing 
form, have lost the dental aspirate, 
or th, and are thus unable to keep 
up the distinction which intrinsically 
belongs to the words in question. 
In the High German, the words are 
not confounded; as durch and thir 
‘where, however, the th is merely a 
mode of writing ¢) are as much di- 
vided as through and door. Tooke 
himself adverts to the interchange of 
the letters in German and English, 
though he mistakes in supposing that 
the German thir takes the place of 
the English through. But he has not 
the sense to see the legitimate con- 
clusion, that when, amidst all these 
turnings and shiftings, the two words, 
though often changing places with 
each other, keep still as distinct as oil 
and water, there must be an inherent, 
as there is undoubtedly an immemo- 
rial, diversity in their origin. 

Tooke refers to the Oriental lan- 
guages; but, without entering further 
on this field, we may affirm that they 
will serve his purpose as ill as the 
Germanic. 

To take” another instance—we 
are told by Tooke that “ the prepo- 
sition TO (in Dutch written TOE and 
TOT, a little nearer to the original, ) 
is the Gothic substantive ZAUZ or 
TAUHTS, i.e. act, effect, result, 
consummation ; which Gothic sub- 
stantive is indeed itself no other than 
the past participle ZAUID or 
TAUIDS, of the verb TAUYAN, 
agere. And what is done, is termi- 
nated, ended, finished.” 

But was Tooke a Gothic echolar, 
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and not aware that the Gothic form 
of the preposition tois DU? If he 
was aware of this fact, why not at- 
tempt to explain his grounds for hold- 
ing that DU was the same word as 
TAUID? If he was not aware of 
it, what shall we say to his scholar- 
ship? The derivation is every way 
absurd. 

Again, he tells us, ** I imagine also 
that OF (in the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon AF and af) is a fragment of the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon AFARA, 
posteritas, &c., afora, proles.”” * That 
it is anoun-substantive,” &c. This is 
bold, at least; and we shall also call 
it convincing, when we find any one 
who can believe that the Latin pre- 
position post is a fragment of posteri- 
tas. Does the blindest etymologist 
not see that AF is not the remnant but 
the origin of the Gothic AFARA, or 
AFAR, succession; and is itself a 
Teutonic form of the Greek 273, and 
the Latin ab. 

Proceeding now to nouns and adjec- 
tives, we find them almost all referred 
by Mr Tooke to the participles or 
other parts of verbs. Let us examine 
a few of his most striking examples. 

It is a common theory of Tooke’s 
to designate nouns as the past parti- 
ciples of connected verbs, which verbs 
are themselves derived from those very 
nouns. Thus deal is said to be the 
past participleoftheverbD AIL YAN, 
(Gothic,) delan, ( Anglo-Saxon,) to di- 
vide. It is perfectly certain that 
DAILS, the Gothic for a part or 
share, is not the derivative, but the 
primitive of the verb DAIL-YAN, 
to deal or make into shares : anddeal is 
just as much its past participle as 
pars is the past participle of partior. 
There are throughout the work innu- 
merable instances of this gross error. 

But it is an equally common ten- 
dency of this great grammarian’s to 
designate nouns as the past participles 
of verbs with which they have no 
earthly connexion. We shall give a 
few instances at random. Some of 
them stand little in need of comment. 

Knight, we are told, is “the past 
participle of cnythan, to knit, nectere, 
alligare, attacher.”’—* Knight is enyt, 
un attaché!” 

“* Wench is the past participle of 
wincian, to wink; 7. e. one that is 
winked at!!” 

The vernacular for a crepitus ven- 
tris, “a very innocent word,” is the 
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same as fared, or gone; “ the past 
participle of faren, to fare or go!!!” 

«¢ Brinp—blined, blin’d, is the past 
participle of the Old English verb 
to blin, (Anglo-Saxon blinnan,) to 
stop.” Then follow various unneces- 
sary quotations to prove that there is, 
or once was, such a word as blin. 

Now, in this last derivation, there are 
one or two things requiring correc- 
tion; but, in noticing them, it is ne- 
cessary to premise, that as the adjec- 
tive BLINDS is a genuine Gothic 
word, we shall have done little to- 
wards its elucidation unless we can 
explain it on Gothic data. We ob- 
serve, then— 

1, That there is no such simple 
verb as blinnan, the original being 
LINNAN, which appears in Gothic 
in the form of another compound, AF- 
LINNAN, cessare. B-linnan, in 
Anglo-Saxon, is a contraction of de- 
linnan; but such a form does not oc- 
cur in the Gothic language, and would 
scarcely be congenial to its character. 
If there were any corresponding Gothic 
word, we should probably find it rather 
as GA-LINNAN, from whichit would 
be absurd to derive BLINDS. 

2. Blind cannot be the past parti- 
ciple of blinnan, even if such an ori- 
ginal verb would explain it in Gothic 
as well as in Anglo-Saxon. The 
verb pointed at, whatever is its form, 
is conjugated strong, and the past 
participle would be BLUNNAWNS in 
Gothic, as it is blunnen in Anglo- 
Saxon, with either of which it would 
be quite gratuitous to identify the ad- 
jective BLINDS, blind. 

8. The joint result of these two 
views is, that Tooke asserts the Gothic 
adjective BLINDS to bethe participle 
LUNNANS, or GA-LUNNANS, 
which it cannot be, except under a 
system by which any one thing may 
be proved to be any other. 

Of the same character and quality 
is the etymology given from Tooke’s 
interleaved copy of his own book, that 
good is ge-owed, or the past participle 
of owe. Execrable as this is upon its 
own showing, it appears, when fully 
investigated, to be still more detest- 
able. If any past participle of the 
Saxon verb to owe were formed with 
the prefix, it would be ge-agen, which 
is but a poor etymology for géd, good. 

Tooke, however, is fond of filling 
up words with the prefix ge. Thus— 


" “© YOKE is the past participle of the 
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Anglo-Saxon verb ge-ican. Jcan, addere, 
adjicere, augere, jungere, gives us the 
English verb to ich (now commonly writ- 
ten to eke.) Ge-ican, by the change of 
the characteristic i to 0, gives us the past 
tense and past participle geoc, which (by 
our accustomed substitution of Y for g) 
we now write YOK or YOKE.”— 
P. 450. 


This is altogether very bad. He 
has again been misled by the Anglo- 
Saxon g, which, in the word geoc, re- 
presents a proper y, and has nothing 
to do with the prefix ge. If he had 
had the Gothic before him, he would 
have seen there the primitive word 
YUK,'a yoke, the cognate of the 
Latin jugum, and Greek fevyos, (as 
well as of the Sanscrit ywj,) and as 
different from ge-ican or ycan, which 
is a derivative of the Gothic AUKAN, 
to ehe, as jungo is from augeo. We 
pass over the other blunders in gram- 
mar in this passage with a remark, 
that the identification of the past tense 
and past participle is a proof of great 
and fundamental ignorance. 

Take some other instances ad aper- 
turam :— 


“* LEWD— LAY— Lewd, in Anglo- 
Saxon Zewed, is almost equivalent to 
wicked ;”* ‘it means misled, led astray, 
deluded,”’ &c.—Lew’d is the past partici- 
ple, and lay is.the past tense, and therefore 
past participle (!) of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb lewan, prodere, tradere, to delude, 
to mislead. Lewd, in its modern applica- 
tion, is confined to those who are betrayed 
or misled by one particular passion; it 
was anciently applied to the profanum vul- 
gus at large, too often misled through 
ignorance.” —P. 292. 


This would really have been inex- 
cusable in any other man than Tooke, 
who, forgetting in active life the dis- 
tinction between a clerk and a lay- 
man, may be forgiven for not remem- 
bering about it in etymology. 

It is obvious from this passage itself 
that Tooke connected lewd with Jeod, 
and thought them past participles of 
lewan. But was he ignorant that 
Leod, the name for a people or nation, 
was a great and honourable word, dif- 
fused widely among the Teutonic tribes, 
and incapable of being derived fromthe 
mean source to which this foolish man 
ascribes it ? A name for a people, sig- 
nifying deluded, is not likely to be 
imposed in any circumstances, either 
by the agents or the patients of the 
delusion. But our German ancestors 
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were, of all men, too free and too 
proud to assume or suffer a name that 
bore the badge of slavery and dis- 
grace on its face. The true etymo- 
logy of eodis obscure—some deriving 
it from the Gothic LIUDAN, cres- 
cere, which is the most probable root 
—some from ¢AsvSsgos, and some from 
aes, to which it corresponds in mean- 
ing. Its signification, of coarse or ig- 
norant, is entirely secondary, and 
arising from the contrast of the man- 
ners of the people with the superior 
morals and education of the clergy. 
Lay is obviously a direct derivative 
from the Latin aicus. 

In the following etymologies there 
is a more than usual mixture of truth 
with error :— 


* YARE — YARD — Are the past 
participles of the Anglo-Saxon verb gyr- 
wan, gyrian, to prepare; and it is formed 
in the accustomed manuer by changing 
the characteristic letter y toa. YARE 
means prepared.” 

“ A YARD, to mete or to measure 
with, (before any certain extent was de- 
signated by the word,) was called a met- 
geard, or mete-gyrd, (Anglo-Saxon,) or 
mete-yard, i.e. something prepared to 
mete or to measure with. This was its 


general name ; and that prepared exten- 
sion might be formed of any proper ma- 


terials. When it was of wood, it was 
formerly called a YARD-WAND, i. e. 
a wand prepared for the purpose. By 
common use, when we talk of mensura- 
tion, we now omit the preceding word 
mete, and the subsequent wand; and say 
singly a YARD.” 

In connexion with this passage, we 
insert the following :— 


* YARD—GARDEN.—yYard, in the 
Anglo-Saxon geard, is the past tense, and 
therefore (again!) past participle of the 
verb gyrdan, cingere, to gird, to surround, 
to enclose: and it is therefore applicable 
to any inclosed place, as court-YARD, 
church- YARD, &c. 

“ GARDEN is the same past tense, 
with the addition of the participial termi- 
nation EN. I say it is the same, because 
the Anglo-Saxon g is pronounced indif- 
ferently either as our g or y.”—P. 508. 


On these explanations we have to 
remark :— 

1, That we admit the connexion be- 
tween yare and gyrwan; but deny the 
former to be a past participle. If we 
mistake not, the past participle of gyr- 
wan is ge-gyrwed. Yare, weallege, cor- 
responds to the primitive gearo, ready, 
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and gyrwan is the derivative—to make 
ready. 

2. We deny yard, a.measure, to 
have any connexion with yare or 
gyrwan, 

3. We admit yardand garden to be 
connected with gyrdan, but deny them 
to be past participles. 

On some of these words we have a 
further explanation to offer. 

The English garden, or yard, is de- 

rived from a Gothic word, which ap. 
pears in two forms, with two different 
shades of meaning. GARDS is in 
Ulphilas a frequent expression for a 
house. Thus, in the third chapter of 
Mark, v. 25, YABAI GARDS 
WITHRA SIK GA-DAIL YADA, 
NI MAG STANDAN SA GARDS 
YAINS. * If a house against itself 
is divided, that house may not stand.” 
GARDA, the other form of the word, 
seems confined to the simple meaning 
of an enclosure. Thus, John x, 1, 
SAEI INN NI ATGAGGITH 
THAIRH DAUR IN GARDAN 
LAMBE,&ec. SAH HLIF TUS IST. 
‘* He who goeth not in through the 
door to the yard or fold of the lambs, 
&e., he is a thief.” But GARDS 
and GARDA are truly the same 
word, and‘mean an enclosure, whether 
built upon or not ; and accordingly 
we meet with the Gothic AURTI- 
GARDS, a garden, literally an herb- 
yard or wort-yard, and the origin of 
our orch-yard, 

GARDS and GARDA are the 
Gothic forms of hortus and xogros, a8 
well as of the cognate chors, or cors, 
a poultry-yard, sheep-fold, or other 
enclosure for animals. Chors, again, 
is probably the origin of the word 
court, which we derive from the 
Romance languages ; so that court and 
yard are truly the same word dressed 
in the costume of different countries. 

It should be added that these words, 
though no past participles, are di- 
rectly connected with the Gothic verb 
GAIRDAWN, to enclose or encircle, 
which is conjugated GAIRDA, 
GARD, GAURDANS, and from 
which our English gird and girdle 
are obtained. 

It has, till lately, been believed by 
many etymologists that yard, a rod or 
measure, Anglo-Saxon gerd, German 
gerte, was the same word as yard, an 
enclosure, Anglo-Saxon geard, Ger- 
man garte, garten; and we have seen 
that Tooke thought it a past participle 
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of gyrwan, to: prepare. But all this. 
seems now disproved by the discovery 
of the Gothic word in one of the Ul. 
philean fragments. The word there 
answering to the word yard, a rod, is 
GAZDS; in reference to which it is 
proper to mention that the Gothic § 
or Z in certain positions, is in the 
younger dialects changed into R. 
Thus AUSO, auris, becomes ear; 
HAUSYAN, audire, becomes hear ; 


AIZ, aes, becomes ore ; BAST, baceas 


becomes berry; HUZD, thesaurus, 
becomes hoard, &c. The same change 
was common in the progress of lan- 
guage, both in Latin and Greek, as 
labos, labor ; Sugctw, Suggew; mass, 
puer ; queso, quero, &e. According 
to this rule, then, the GothicGAZDS 
is the same with the Saxon gerd. 
GAZDS is used by Ulphilas in the 
very peculiar sense of a pointed instru- 
ment or sting. The passage is in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. xv. 
verse 55—HWAR. IST GAZDS 
THEINS, DAUTHU? « Where 
is thy stings O Death?” 

An examination of old authorities 
will, we believe, show that yard is 
primarily applied to a tapering or 
pointed rod, and obvious illustrations 
will occur of its being used in the 
sense of the Greek xsyrgov, stimulus, 
the word which Ulphilas translates by 
GAZDS. Wehave no doubt, there: 
fore, that GAZDS and gerd or yard 
are the same words; and from the 
same source we derive the verb gird, 
so often used in middle English in the 
sense of stinging, cutting, or lashing. 

It is further probable that GAZDS 
is the origin of gad in gad fly, &c., 
if this word has come to us from a 
Seandinavian dialect. Goad, though 
running into somewhat of the same 
meaning; is quite a different word. 

Finally, it would appear that the 
Gothic GA ZDS, while it has produced 
the English yard, is itself identical 
with the Latin hasta, according to the 
principle of permutation established 
by Rask and Grimm, inthe same way 
as hortus becomes GARDS, and hos- 
tis, GAST'S. The different meanings 
of hasta and yard may be compared. 

About the very worst part of 
Tooke’s work is that in which he at- 
tempts to explain the origin of nouns 
ending in th. These, it seems, are 
all the third persons singular of so 
many verbs ! 


“ North, ¢ e. nyrweth or nyrwth, the 
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third person singular of nyrwan, coarctare, 
constringere,” (nartoweth. ) 

‘* Month,” from moon, “ the period ia 
which that planet moneth or completeth 
its orbit,” 
* Fifth, 

‘Sixth, 

Ninth, 


—That unit which jfiv-eth, siz- 
eth, nin-eth, ten-eth, twenty- 
eth, &e., or which maketh 
Tenth, up the number five, six, nine, 
&e. ten, twenty, &c.”!!! 

* Mouth,” it is said, is the Gothic 
“ (MAT YITH,) that which eateth, 
the third person of the indicative of 
MATYAN, metian, edere.” 

What says Ulphilas to this, for he 
should have known? MUNTHS 
or MUNTH is his word for mouth. 
Is this the same as MAT YITH? 
But the Gothic MUNTH is the 
Anglo-Saxon muth and the English 
mouth. It would have been just as 
good if Tooke had said, that mouth 
was that which muncheth. 

. Again —* Tooth, (TAU YITH, 
Gothie,) that which tuggeth !—the 
third person singular of the indica- 
tive of ZAUYAN, (Gothic,) teo. 
gan, (Anglo-Saxon,) to tug.” 

Blunder upon blunder! In the first 
place, 7'AU YAN is not the verb to 
tug. TAU-YAN means to perform, 
TIUHAN is the word .to tug or 
draw, and is a cognate of the Latin 
ducere. But, in the second place, 
tooth has nothing to do with either 
TAUYAN or TIUHAN. As 
MUNTHS gives mouth, so the Go- 
thic-77 UNTH US gives tooth. TUN- 
THUS, it is needless to say, is no 
verb or part of a verb; it is a mas- 
culine noun, declined something like 
JSructus, and a near relation of the La- 
tin dens. When dens shall be shown 
to be the third personal singular of . 
ducere, then tooth will be found to 
answer to tuggeth; but not till then. 

In the same way we are told that 
all abstract nouns ending in th, are 
the third persons singular of verbs. 
Truth is that which one troweth, as 
true is most falsely stated to be that 
which is ¢rowed. Dearth is that which 
deareth or hurteth, from derian, An- 
glo-Saxon, to hurt, (a totally different 
word from Deore, carus, which is the 
origin of dearth.) Length, breadth, 
width, depth, height, are respectivel 


.the third persons singular of the indi. 


catives of dengan, extendere ; bradan, 
dilatare ; wadan, procedere ; dippans 
submergere; hefan, extollere. Now, 
a word as to these doctrines, in refer. 
ence particularly to abstract nouns. 
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Was Tooke ignorant that, in the 
Gothic, the admitted original of our 
own tongue, there is a regular termi- 
nation in 17'HA, as a characteristic 
of nouns expressing abstract qualities ; 
and that these nouns are as regularly 
declinable as penna or wee, and are 
of the same gender? What does any 
man mean by saying that a flexible 
noun is the third person singular of a 
verb? Can we speak of such a thing 
as the genitive plural of a verb’s third 
person singular! Such a system is 
destructive of all distinctions of gram- 
mar and of language; and can never 
be justified by any similarity of sound 
or appearance. We might as well 
say that amor, amoris, is the first per- 
son singular of the present indicative 
passive of amo, and means the feeling 
by which J am loved; or, what would 
more nearly resemble Tooke’s inac- 
curacies, that amator is the third per- 
son singular of the same part of the 
verb, and means the person by whom 
any one is loved. 

But let us look into this a little 
more narrowly. ‘ Depth,” says 
Tooke, “is the third person singular 
of dippan, submergere. Height the 
same part of h@fan, extollere.”” Now, 
how stand the facts ? 

DIUPS is the Gothic adjective for 
deep ; and from this adjective, as we 
conceive, is derived the abstract de- 
clinable femininenoun DI UP-ITHA, 
depth. This process we take to be the 
same with that by which in Latin pro- 
fundus produces profund-itas. There 
are, indeed, two relative verbs in Gothic 
—DAUP-YAN, to dip or to baptize, 
as Ulphilas uses it, and DIUP. YAN, 
to deepen. The third persons singular 
of those verbsare respectively D A UP- 
EITH, dippeth, and DIUP-EITH, 
deepeneth ; but these parts of the verbs 
are no more identical with the feminine 
flexible noun DIUP-ITHA, than 
profundat, if there were such a word, 
would be with profunditas. 

Height, again, has nothing earthly 
to do with hefan, or, as we take it to 
be, hebban, (Anglo-Saxon) to heave. 
HAUHITHA is the Gothic for 
height, and can have no affinity with 
the word for heave, which is HAF- 
YAN. HAUH-ITHA isan abstract 
noun, derived from HA UHS, high, in 
the same manner as DIUP-ITHA 
is from DIUPS, deep. 

Thetermination -7 7'HA, thus used, 
has a near resemblance, in import, to 


the abstract termination --ness, which 
is so common in the Saxon languages, 
In origin, the termination -IZ7'HA, or 
modern -th, is to be numbered among 
a large class of terminations charac- 
terised by the.use of the dental conso- 
nants, and which appear in different 
forms in the different Indo-Germanic 
tongues. The termination -ias, al- 
ready mentioned, with those of -ta, 
-tas, and -tus in Latin, and -orns in 
Greek, are examples of them. To say 
that any of them are parts of a verb, is 
downright driveling or gross error. 

It would tire our own patience, as 
well as that of our readers, if we were 
longer to continue this weary work. 
We affirm that what we have already 
done is a fair sample of what we could 
do with the rest of the treatise which 
we are considering, in so far, at least, 
as it relates to the Teutonic tongues. 
Every page of it is full of blunders, for 
whichameretyroin those studies would 
deserve the birch. The book in this 
respect is a bag of chaff, and we doubt 
ifit be redeemed by half-a-dozen grains 
of wheat in its whole bulk. We be- 
lieve Tooke to have been grossly un- 
skilled in Anglo-Saxon—we are satis- 
fied that he was utterly ignorant of 
Gothic—yet it was greatly upon a pe- 
culiar acquaintance with these tongues 
that both his pretensions and his repu- 
tation were founded. 

It is obvious that a writer so 
shamefully ignorant of what he pro- 
fessed to know, and so incompetent to 
collect facts of any philological value, 
must be entitled to no weight in refer- 
ence to any views in that science that 
may depend upon induction. Whether 
any @ priori speculations upon gram- 
mar are likely ever to be successful, 
or whether those of Tooke are en- 
titled to any attention, would lead 
to a still longer enquiry, though 
perhaps the last question may be al- 
ready resolved, if, as we think, the 
specimens of nonsense which we have 
given are a proof, not merely of want 
of knowledge, but of want of judg- 
ment. We do not consider that, on 
the subject of grammar generally, 
Tooke has stated any views which are 
not, in the main, to be found in his pre- 
decessors ; and we are certain that, 
with a book so defaced with errors in 
matters of fact, which, upon his own 
showing, are essentially connected 
with his theories, the safest course is to 
sweep it away as utter rubbish, and 
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begin to build upon a new foun- 
dation. 

In some respects we would say, 
without hesitation, that the general 
principles of Tooke’s reasoning are 
extremely futile. The idea that ety- 
mology can supply us with any new 
or improved conceptions of things in 
their actual or abstract existence, is 
truly preposterous. It seems to have 
been thought by philosophers of a cer- 
tain school in that day, that an insight 
into the names of things would make 
us better acquainted with the things 
themselves ; and, in particular, the 
materialists seem to have imagined 
that results of a most important nature, 
in aid of their own doctrines, were thus 
to be developed in reference to the 
mind and its faculties. The absurdity 
df such a notion may perhaps be most 
easily shown by asking a naturalist, 
whether any new discovery in the ex- 
isting features of animal nature has 
ever arisen from tracing the verbal 
origin of the names of objects. His- 


torical facts we may thus learn; we 
may learn something of the processes 
of our own species in the development 
of thought or in the formation or 


extension of language ; but no inves- 
tigation of names can explain the na- 
ture of existing things, or control the 
observations that we may make on 
what we ourselves see around us. The 
earlier races of men, by whom names 
may have been imposed, had no better 
means of studying nature than is now 
possessed by their descendants. Nei- 
ther are names the express images of 
things. Not the whole of an object 
is ever expressed or figured by its 
appellation, but merely some striking 
feature or phenomenon is suggested, 
which is sometimes real, but may 
sometimes also be only apparent. To 
say of any object that it is nothing but 
what its name expresses, is a glaring 
absurdity. In the name of a rhinoce- 
ros we express nothing but the horn 
in its nose, and in that of a squirrel 
only. its shady tail ; but both of these 
animals have other important qua- 
lities, and other animals besides them 
may have the very qualities which 
those names import. The cow is 
said to have her name from her chew- 
ing or ruminating ; but the cow does 
other things than ruminate, and many 
animals ruminate besides the cow. 
Apres, the Greek word for bread, is 
said to signify what is prepared ; but 
NO. CCXCIY, VOL. XLYII. 
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it is not every thing that answers to 
the same description that receives the 
same name. Supposing it were as 
true as it is certainly false, that bread 
in English is, as Tooke says, the 
past participle of the verb to bray, 
it would not follow that every thing 
that was brayed was bread; or that 
Tooke, or any other sophist that 
Maga might pass through her mortar, 
would thereby be converted into a 
quartern loaf. Neither must we sup- 
pose that primitive expressions are 
always correct, any more than they are 
complete. The terms hippopotamus 
and walrus, do not prove that the ani- 
mals so designated are fit instruments 
of equestrian exercise; nor are we 
compelled to renounce the Coperniean 
system, because our ancestors spoke of 
the rising or setting of the sun. 

Etymology is interesting and useful, 
but it is only so as a historical science, 
and not as a means of discovering es- 
sential truth. 

We cannot, therefore, conceive how 
any one could, for a moment, have 
been swayed by Tooke’s notion, that 
the essence of an object, or idea, was 
limited by the etymology of its name ; 
that right and truth, for instance, were 
only what was directed and what was 
believed, because the words were said 
to be past participles of regere, to go- 
vern, and ZRAUAN, to trust. We 
consider his etymological theory in 
both cases to be more or less erro- 
neous; but even if it were otherwise, 
our opinion as to what was justice or 
what was truth would not be turned 
away by an etymology from Horne 
Tooke any more than by a jest from 
Pontius Pilate. 

In the same way, the fact at one time 
so much founded on in connexion with 
Tooke’s speculations, that words ex- 
pressing the mind and its operations 
are generally traceable to a physical 
idea as their source, is wholly incon- 
clusive as to any abstract result. It | 
might show that the inventors of lan- 
guage had attained something like a 
complete vocabulary before they di- 
rected their attention to spiritual 
speculations, and then that, in seeking 
to express their new notions, they re- 
sorted to the analogous names of the 
subtlest physical objects rather than 
invent a new phraseology. The use 
of the word avsuua, animus or spiritus, 
to express the soul, will not prove that 
our mental essence My a breath or a 

I 
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blast. It will scarcely show that the 
inventors or adopters of those expres- 
sions were of that opinion ; it merely 
entitles us to infer that, in labouring 
to make clear to themselves or to 
others a new series of ideas more 
ethereal than they had yetexperienced, 
they illustrated them by names which 
most nearly represented an existence 
at once immaterial and animated. But 
the facts are not in favour of any con- 
clusion that even this modified process 
is the universal characteristic of lan- 
guage. Many words express imma- 
terial objects, which we cannot trace 
to any material meaning. Novs, mens, 
mind, sout ;—what, we ask, are the 
palpable forms or perceptible images 
which these words represent? We 
know of none to which they can with 
certainty be assigned; and, as they 
are of great antiquity, we are willing 
to believe that among our earliest an= 
cestors there were ideas of a super- 
material character, to which they 
gladly assigned some distinctive ap- 
pellation. 

In every light, therefore, in which 
we view it, we are inclined to consider 
the Diversions of Purley as a fallaci- 
ous or a frivolous book. It is with a 
mixture of mirth and amazement that 
we look back to the position it used to 
oceupy ; when even those who felt it 


to be wrong and ridiculous, could only 
qualify themselves to appear as its 
opponents by first paying homage to 
its ingenuity and learning. It reflects 
little credit on English philology that 
it should have been so vonerdial then ; 
and it is not much to our praise now, 
that it should still be named in. works 
of science of a respectable character, 
and named without censure, or even 
with eulogium and deference. Its au- 
thority and influence have done much 
harm to us as ig gee. ages both in our 
reputation and in our progress. It 
has lowered the high name which 
England once could boast in Teu- 
tonic philology. It has blinded us 
to better guides—it has led us upon 
a false track, and lulled us into a 
delusive security. It has palsied 
our better efforts and aspirations, like 
a nightmare upon our breasts. Let 
us escape from the slavish fear or 
silly superstition that has tyrannized 
over us; let us shake the incubus from 
his hold, and hail with gladness the 
benmigg of a better day, in which, 
under fairer auspices, we shall pur- 
sue, with reverential zeal and humble 
diligence, some of the worthiest and 
most mysterious subjects of knowledge 
that the study of man can open to 
our understandings, 
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CARLO SEBASTIANI, THE AID-DE-CAMP, 


CarLo SEBASTIANI was the son of 
an Italian colonel of engineers in the 
Imperial service. The Colonel had fall- 
en in one of the Turkish campaigns, 
and left his son to the protection of 
the Imperial family. Intended for sol- 
diership, he had been placed at the 
celebrated military school of Ratisbon, 
and was distinguished among his 
comrades by all the promise of a fu- 
ture Alexander. However, the glories 
of the academy in time grew tiresome 
to a dashing youth of eighteen, tall as 
a grenadier, able to tame a Hungarian 
horse, ready to hang himself for every 
pair of epaulets which he saw on the 
shoulders of the garrison-officers, and 
wearied to death with sketching eternal 
plans of imaginary fortifications, out- 
manceuvring old Frederick and Daun 
in every battle of the Seven Years’ 
War, and gazing in summer at castles 
in the clouds, and in winter making 
them in the fumes of his iron stove. 

One lovely evening, at length, 
in June of the memorable year 
1796, brought him other things. 
The commandant of the garrison was 
seen furiously riding, at the head of 
a group of aids-de-camp, from the 
gates of the city. His road lay by the 
foot of a hill, on which Carlo was 
lying with Schiller’s Robbers in his 
hand, and, like Charles de Moor, 
was pouring out his sorrows and his 
soul to the most brilliant of all possible 
sunsets. The clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs startled him from a reverie, in 
which he performed the part of the 
poetical robber with great success, 
and was deliberately considering, whe- 
ther a life in the woods, pistol in hand, 
and the honour of commanding a 
troop of invincible heroes of the high- 
way, was not the true definition of 
glory after all. The commandant had 
by this time reached the foot of the 
height, and, as its steepness brought 
the whole group to a walk, Carlo, 
who knew and was known by every 
body, was enabled to ask the news. 
* Plenty of both, my boy—good and 
bad,” was the answer. ‘The French 
want a little more blood-letting, I sup- 
pose, and are said to be in motion. 
But we shall be ready for them, 
sharp as the scoundrels are.” 

“« Are they in force, general ?” 


** Oh! several hundred thousands, 
they tell our people, at the other side 
of the water. They are capital fellows 
for recruiting, as every body knows ; 
and I think that they ought not to 
have let us off so cheap. Several mil- 
lions would have sounded better; and 
I daresay that they will have them by 
the next report.” 

The group of the staff burst out into 
loud laughter ; for no aid-de-camp is 
fit for his duty who does not laugh at 
his general's jokes. 

‘* Pray, Carlo,” asked the general 
in turn, ‘ have you had any letters 
from Vienna? The news there is, that 
the Archduke Charles is likely to take 
the command of the Rhenish army ; if 
so, we shall have warm work. He is 
not a man to wear gouty shoes.” 

The aids-de-camp burst out again 
into a laugh. 

‘“* No, gentlemen, nor to let any one 
else wear them.” 

The general said this in a tone of 
importance, more than enough to re- 
buke their previous familiarity ; and 
the aids-de-camp, to a man, instantly 
stroked their yellow moustaches, and 
looked grave. The general now gal- 
lcped down the descent, on his way to 
inspect some works building on the 
adjoining hills, and Carlo was left to 
himself. 

But he could even read Schiller no 
more: a robber was made to be hang- 
ed, and Carlo felt himself made to be 
a generalissimo; the difference was 
considerable, and he decided against 
being the magnifico of a Bohemian 
cavern. 

With a heart panting with a thou- 
sand undefined emotions, he hurried to 
his chamber, and there saw a couple of 
letterslying on his table. One was from 
the Countess Sebastiani, his mother, 
and the other from the office of the War 
Minister. It must be acknowledged that 
he tore open the minister's letter first. 
It was brief—a simple order for him to 
return from the school without loss of 
time. The letter from the countess 
was like a mother’s letter—long, ten 
der, and crowded with advice, precau- 
tions, and prospects, finishing with 
hopes that the war was at an end; the 
postscript saying, that having thus 
no further use for his military educa« 
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tion, she had returned his commission 
tothe Emperor, with a proposal that he 
should enter the career of diplomacy, 
in which she had some interest. The 
letter was explanatory to the full in- 
tent ; but it was like an icebolt to him. 
It lowered him from the fever-heat of 
fame a hundred degrees below zero. 
If the Rhine had been then within any 
accessible distance, he would probably 
have finished] his perplexity, by going 
to sup with the mermaids of the North 
Sea. He passed the night without 
closing his eyes. ‘ What! he a dip- 
lomatist ?—Ae to linger out the nex 
dozen, or the next fifty years in learn- 
ing to fold a despatch?—he to be the 
escort of all the old countesses of the 
minor courts of Germany, and vege. 
tate into a thin figure of frivolity, on 
a pension of five hundred thalers a- 
year? No: better be blown from the 
mouth of a howitzer, or spiked on a 
French bayonet! If not a soldier, he 
would be nothing, but”—the Charles 
de Moor scheme hovered over his 
mind again,—* at all events,”’ said he, 
“to Vienna I will not return. The 
world is wide. I shall not suffer my- 
self to be laughed at by the whole circle 
of the palace. I can live in America 
by hunting buffaloes ;—I can live in 
Siberia by shooting black foxes ;—I 
can live in Africa by hunting for gold 
dust ;s—I can live in India by black- 
ening my face and strangling some of 
the native Rajahs ;—but never will I 
return to Vienna.” 

Having embodied those profound 
thoughts in the most eloquent lan- 
guage he could command, and satisfied 
himself that the countess must feel 
his letter to be demonstration itself, 
he sallied forth at twilight, with his 
purse and his walking-stick as his 
sole companions ; and, not very con- 
scious in which direction he was rush- 
ing, nor even very clear whether the 
hour was midnight or morning, he 
left Ratisbon behind him with a giant 
stride. 

- To a hero of eighteen, hunger 
and weariness are inconceivable ideas. 
But they will have their own way after 
all; and by daybreak, the sun, rising 
over one of the rich valleys which in. 
dent the far-famed Black Forest, seem- 
ed to Carlo to melt him into the stran- 
gest imaginable propensity to slum- 
ber. He still struggled on ; but the 
struggle became more difficult, and it 
was not till the same sun had reached 


the opposite quarter, and was coverin 
the forest and its hills with all the 
hues of a fine summer's evening, that 
he discovered his new position among 
mankind. He was lying on the ground, 
close to a circle of Austrian Hulans, 
who were eating, drinking, and mak- 
ing merry like true sons of the sabre. 
Carlo sprang on his feet, and felt for 
his purse and his Leipsic gold-mount- 
ed cane; but both had taken their 
leave. He approached the group to 
make his angry enquiries. They 
laughed at him, and invited him to. 
take some of their bread and brandy 
as a means of bringing back his under. 
standing. He was indignant, and 
would have fought the whole group, 
or the whole regiment; but he sudden- 
ly felt a sensation of intolerable hun- 
ger, and the feeling which tames 
elephants and lions, may be forgiven 
for taming a handsome hero not yet 
arrived at years of discretion. The 
scene ended by his being ordered by 
the corporal of the troop to mount be. 
hind one of his men, and proceed with 
them. This was rather a fall for the 
son of an Imperial colonel of engi- 
neers, and a German countess. But, 
on second thoughts, what was the 
difference between him and the hardy 
and light-hearted savages round him ? 
“If 1 am destined to be shot in the 
field,” thought he, “I may as well 
save myself the trouble of walking 
round the world forit. If I am to 
earn my bread, I may as well do it 
fighting for Austria, as fighting for 
the bronzed-faced chief of the Chac- 
taws, or the black-muzzled Rajah of 
Nepaul.” 

His mind was made up, his profes- 
sion was chosen for him—a prodigious 
saving of that toil of the brains which 
troubles so much those who have to 
choose forthemselves ; and beforenight 
Carlo Sebastiani was a Hulan, and.in 
the way to be a hero. 

The corporal honoured him with 
his particular regard—approved of his 
style of sitting his horse,—he, upon his 
inauguration, having been relieved 
from guarding the rear of his fellow 
trooper, and now having a charger to 
himself,—and predicted, that by con- 
ducting himself with due deference to 
his authority, and especially by adopt- 
ing his example, the showy recruit 
might in time become even a corporal. 

The regiment formed part of a 
corps of observation posted along the 
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Rhine, in the neighbourhood of Kehl, 
to watch the enemy’s movements. 
On their march through the superb 
country which borders the German 
side of the Upper Rhine, Carlo was 
in continual admiration of every thing 
round him—the country, the camp, and 
the regiment. The buoyancy of 
youth, and the natural spirit of one 
born to be a soldier, if ever man was 
born to be any thing so preposterous, 
kept him in a state of perpetual ex- 
citement, new and perfectly astonish- 
ing to the phlegmatic Austrians.. But 
the Corporal could understand him. 
This little bearer of authority had a 
story of his own; of which, however, 
he took good care not to develop 
more than the outlines, and even those 
outlines tolerably broken. But the 
rumour among the troop was, that he 
had formerly flourished as a village 
lawyer, where, having done something 
beyond even the latitudinarian limits 
of the professional conscience, he had 
provided for his safety by leaving his 
profession behind among the Vosges, 
leaving his character to take care of 
itself, and making a midnight voyage 
across the Rhine. What he had done 
subsequently, to bring him into the 
hands of the Rhenish police, who had 
transferred him into the hands of the 
Austrian recruiting-officers, remained 
among the undiscovered facts of his- 
tory. But he was evidently a person- 
age who, if the world had not seen 
him, had seen the world. He had at 
least seen Paris, which in those days 
was to have seen every thing that was 
worth seeing under the sun, whether 
for its oddity or its horror, desirable 
or detestable—to one- half of mankind 
a paradise, to the other half a pande- 
monium. 

One evening, as Carlo was en ve- 
dette, gazing with a poetic eye at the 
rich expanse of islands which stud the 
noble river opposite Strasburg, and 
wishing for the pen and pencil of his 
quieter days, to transfer their splendid 
varieties of form and colour to his 
portfolio, the little corporal rode up 
to him, and, pointing to the steeples 
of the stately city, then glittering 
in the full radiance of eve, said, in a 
tone sufficiently expressive, “ There is 
France !"’ 

‘* Well,” said Carlo, “ and hereis Ger- 
many ; and, I think, a better country, 
a better people, and a better cause. 

** Ay, ay, friend,” said the cor- 
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poral, casting his quick glance with 
something of a sneer at the enthusiast ; 
** no doubt of it—all is as you say. 
But its good things are rather slow in 
reaching corporals and privates of the 
Hulans. It may all be very well for 
captains and colonels, dukes and 
princes; but the sky may fall be- 
fore Germany drops a gold epaulet 
on the shoulders of either of us.” 

‘¢ We must earn them, then, with 
our swords,”’ replied Carlo 

‘* No doubt!” observed the corporal, 
with a laugh. ‘ But, however we 
may earn them, others get them; and 
some prince or prince’s valet, some 
baron or baron’s dog, is always sure to 
step in between men of honour and 
their reward.”” The corporal took 
out a purse tolerably filled, and amused 
himself with flinging it up and catch- 
ing it in the air. Carlo was asto- 
nished. 

“You are rich, corporal,” said he; 
‘* what is your secret? One rixdollar 
comprehends the whole amount of my 
pay from the regimental chest, since I 
was robbed by your gallant comrades 
in the forest.” 

*‘ Those who suffer themselves to 
want money, deserve to want it. I 
learned that maxim in Paris,” said the 
corporal. ‘* This purse, you may 
fairly believe, never came from the 
Emperor. The regimental chests 
have had more cobwebs than thalers 
in them those six months.” The eyes 
of Carlo were fixed on him sternly ; 
and the corporal adroitly changed the 
subject. ‘ Have you heard,” said he, 
‘“‘ what was the cause of the firing at 
the other side this evening ?—it must 
be ‘reported to the general imme- 
diately.” 

“¢ Yes; a fisherman whom I stopped 
on his landing, just before you came 
up, told me that it was for the visit of 
the new commander-in-chief to the 
French outposts.” 

«* And his name?” asked the cors 
poral,eagerly. 

‘¢ The man was not perfectly sure, 
but he believed that it was Moreau.” 

‘¢ Bravo, bravissimo!” exclaimed the 
corporal, with involuntary emphasis. 

“© Why, what difference can it make 
to us?” asked his hearer, in sure 
prise. 

«© Why, none; except that, instead 
of Pichegru, whom the Directory 
have always feared as a royalist, and 
therefore thwarted, we have now op- 
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posite to us Moreau, whom they per- 
fectly trust, and whom, therefore, 
they will support with all their means. 
He has with him upwards of 80,000 
of the best infantry and cavalry of 
France; and we shall have him on 
this side of the river within the next 
twenty-four hours.” 

*‘ Indeed! Why, you are an extra- 
ordinary corporal; where did you get 
all this information?” asked Carlo, al- 
ready suspecting this overflow of 
knowledge. 

The corporal was astonished at his 
own eandour ; but he drew in dexter- 
ously. * They are the mere rumours of 
a French newspaper, which I saw yes- 
terday in the coffeehouse at Kehl. 
But, though I am a German, that same 
Moreau was my schoolfellow. See 
the advantage of being in a service 
where a man’s talents are thought 
more of than his family parchments. 
I'll wager my last schelling, that it 
would puzzle Moreau to tell who was 
his grandfather. My father, the de- 
scendant of a long line of honourable 
fools, had settledin Morlaix as a lawyer. 
Young Moreau was bred to the bar of 
Brittany. The Revolution came. 
He volunteered into the National 
Guard—showed his talents in drilling 
them—was taken into the movable 
eolumn of the department—rose from 
the ranks, and became a general of di- 
vision within three years; while I went 
on, like a respectable citizen, earning 
half-a-dozen frances a-day by a profes- 
sion not an atom more peaceable, 
though clearly less profitable.” 

«¢ And the end is, that now you are 
on different sides of the river, and on 
different sides of the question; and that 
you are acorporal of Hulans, while he 
is the general-in-chiefofthegrand army 
of France,” said Carlo, laughing. 

“Exactly so,” said the corporal ; 
**but though the cards are unlucky, the 
game is not over yet. I may gain a 
point or two before the tables are 
empty.” He turned to Carlo. “ Now, 
listen to a friend. You will never do 
any thing in our service but get your- 
self shot; nor gain any thing but a 
ticket for an hospital. On the other 
hand, a rixdollar will hire a boat; 
mention my name at the opposite side, 
and may I be sent into the air from 
the mouth of a twelve-pounder, but I 
think you may yet be a general.” 

“ Traitor! surrender your sabre, and 
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march before me to the grand guard,” 
exclaimed the indignant hearer. 

* Traitor! Ha, ha, ha!” burst out 
the corporal. So you think me in 
earnest. The ruse was capital. I 
always take this way of trying my 
videttes. No harm can happen while 
we are a hundred or two miles off in 
the interior; let them be what they 
will. The nice point is, to know what 
they are when they come in sight of 
French smoke, and I may say, too, 
French louisd’ors. Farewell: I see you 
are a first-rate fellow, and I shall be sure 
to mention you to thecolonel.” Heput 
spurs to his horse, and galloped forward. 

The night was stormy, and Carlo, 
when he returned to his picket, and 
threw his wearied limbs on his straw, 
in the stables of one of the huge old 
palaces which then lined the banks 
of the Rhine, found himself unable to 
rest. France, the corporal, Moreau, 
fields of battle, and sabres of honour, 
whirled round his mind with a feeling 
like that of giddiness. But in the in- 
tervals of one of the gusts, he heard 
something which left him undecided 
whether the noise was that of one of 
the small rivulets incessantly falling 
from the hills into the river, or the 
trampling of human feet. It passed; 
and he slept again, till in the dead of 
the night he was roused from his un- 
easy couch by the corporal, who came 
to tell him that the regiment were or- 
dered instantly to mount, for the pur- 
pose of a reconnoissance. 

He rose, took his place in his troop; 
and the regiment, one of the finest in 
the service, moved forward on its pa- 
trol. The storm increased to tropical 
violence, and nothing could be heard 
but the roar of the thunder and the 
crashing of the wind through the fo- 
rest. Suddenly the corps came to 
a full stop, and the colonel galloped 
to the front to ascertain the cause. A 
large abatis of trees, apparently left 
in some former attempt to fortify the 
bank, wholly blocked upthe road. In 
the general pause, the corporal vo- 
lunteered his Liowiedge of the ground 
to lead them by a forest path. Carlo 
heard the offer, and the evening’s con- 
versation recurred to him. He in- 
stantly addressed the colonel, and told 
him his suspicion that the enemy had 
landed troops in that direction, arid that 
he had heard their movements an hour 
ortwo before, The corporal scoffed at 
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the idea as poltronery, and repeated 
his offer of guidance. 

** Lead on, then,” said the colonel; 
“and you, Hulan, leave your troop, 
and ride by me.” 

They moved forward, the.corporal 
taking the lead. The night grew 
wilder, the defile more entangled, and 
Carlo more dissatisfied with the route. 
‘* The regiment will be lost,”” he whis- 
pered into the ear of the colonel. 
“ The corporal is a villain.” 

“If he is, bi are a fool to suppose 
that he can cheat me, Go, sir, to thie 
rear,” angrily said the colonel. 

** Not till lhaveseen what that thicket 
is made of,” he murmured to himself; 
and in the act of wheeling round, made 
a plunge into a dense clump of forest 
copse, and fired his pistol. It was 
answered by a discharge of musketry 
which shook the whole regiment. 
They had evidently been betrayed 
into the midst of a strong column of 
the enemy. The colonel, a gallant 
old man, was thrown under his wound- 
ed horse; the fire continued heavy, and 
all was confusion. Of all confusions, 


that of cavalry is the most tremendous; 
horses galloping and plunging, men 


flung under their feet, pistols and car- 
bines discharging at random in the 
mélée, and, in the present instance, all 
this passing under a night as dark as 
Erebus, or illuminated only by the 
flashes of a rolling fire of musketry. 

If they had gone but a hundred 
yards deeper into the defile, not a man 
could have returned. As it was, the 
leading squadrons were able only to 
keep up a feeble fire, while the guns of 
the French brigade were beginning to 
throw their grape from front to rear 
of the whole. Carlo had been driven 
back in the general crowd, and for a 
while, like the rest, was nearly crushed 
in the rout; but at length extrieating 
his horse and himself; he had a mo- 
ment to look back upon the horrible 
scene. But that moment was every 
thing. . He observed by the blaze of 
the battalion that they had quitted the 
ambuscade and were pushing forward 
into the open road. This decided 
him. Thirty or. forty of the Hulans 
were now all that were left in any kind 
of order, He rode up to them,— 
‘* Comrades!” exclaimed he, “‘let every 
man who feels for the honour of the 
regiment. follow me!” 

In times of real danger, the man 
who never hesitates is the man who 
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will be followed. Carlo, the private, 
wasin that command Carlo the general. 
The Hulans put spurs to their horses, 
and rushed after him. An open road 
through the depth of the thicket 
brought them in rear of the very spot 
which had been just abandoned by the 
French. The column was crowded to 
the front, firing heavily as it advanced. 
Carlo gave but one word—*‘ Charge!” 
and the Hulans came like thunder on 
the backs of theenemy. The French 
are brave, but no soldiers on earth are 
moresuddenly shaken by asurprise ; the 
column instantly burst asunder—ever 
man sought his own safety; they pet 
dently thought that the whole of the 
Austrian cavalry was upon them— 
muskets were flung away, and cannon 
abandoned ; the dispersion was com- 
plete. The Hulans had now only to 
revenge themselves for the treachery 
which had so nearly been their ruin ; 
the Corporal was called for in every 
direction, but he had sensibly managed 
his own retreat in the beginning of the 
affair. The pistol and sabre then 
played their part on the fugitives. War 
is a game, but one by no means to be 
played with foils. The Hulans were 
ike wolf-hunters, with their prey in 
the trap. They lighted torches of the 
dry branches, and pricked the copse 
with their sabres. No operation could 
be more effectual; and prisoners made 
their appearance at every push. At 
length morning began to dawn, andthe 
old colonel, recovered from his bruises, 
set the regiment in motion towards 
the camp. The column was now of 
formidable. length, for between its 
leading troop and its rear, marched 
the remnant of three French demi- 
brigades—with all their losses, still 
amounting to upwards of two thou. 
sand men, They were received in the 
eamp with acclamations by the troops 
drawn out in line, The old colonel, 
one of the Lichtensteins, was pro- 
nounced a hero worthy of the days of 
Maria Theresa, received an order, and 
was made a major-general. Carlo had 
here an illustration of the corporal’s . 
scale of merit. His comrades, it is 
true, drank his health, and laughed 
at the colonel’s victory ; and all the 
vivandieres, especial judges of merit in 
every service, pronounced that he was 
‘as brave as he was handsome.” 
What could man ask more? It was 
well, at least, that he asked no more— 
for he got nothing. 
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The French and Austrians are made 
to be at war with each other from the 
cradle ; for they are opposites in 
every thing except in their mutual and 
sincere love of tobacco. The Austrian 
would sit for ever; the Frenchman 
would never sit at all, if he could help 
it. The Austrian thinks that a victory 
is of no use unless it saves further 
fighting ; the Frenchman makes a 
victory only the preliminary to a bat- 
tle, in which it is a hundred to one 
that he gets beaten for his pains. The 
capture of the demi-brigades sounded 
a prodigious achievement in Vienna ; 
court balls were given in commemo- 
ration of this grand piece of chivalry ; 
and the Aulic Council narrowly esca- 
ped the mal-apropos of putting the 
army on the peace establishment. 

But Moreau was of a different opin- 
ion. He determined to make the 
Austrians feel that a night skirmish 
was not a pitched battle, and that three 
demi-brigades were not the whole 
French army. He moved according- 
ly ; and the first echo of his cannon- 
ade sounded in the ears of the honest 
Austrians as if the world were come 
toanend. But the German, if tardy, 
is brave; and if he has no actual taste 


for carnage, yet, when fairly warmed 
to it, exhibits quite a sufficient share 
of the general wild-beast propensity 


of mankind to tear each other. The 
camp was raised, soberly and slowly, 
but it was raised at last; and the co- 
lumns leisurely took their way towards 
Manheim, on whose walls the French 
guns were. already pouring out their 
shot and shells in unwelcome prodi- 
gality. 

The Hulans were in the rearguard, 
and Carlo, with a few of his scattered 
companions, lingered to give a last 
look at the river, which every man of 
Germany regards.as a sort of family 
favourite. Nothing could be less like 
war and the things of war. The sum- 
mer was lying in all its colours on the 
hills on both sides, Strasburg was 
ringing its singularly beautiful chimes, 
as if there were nothing but weddings 
and holidays in the world. Kehl, 
with all its bastions behind them, look- 
ed like an enchanted hill, worked and 
carved by giants, and covered with a 
thousand tissues from the loom of that 
most magnificent and least costly of 
all artificers, Phoebus himself. All 
was softness, serenity, and luxuriance. 
Even the fortified head of the Rhine- 
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bridge exhibited nothing more war- 
like than a few lounging soldiers 
smoking on its walls, and like them- 
selves gazing at the sunset. Carlo 
stood contemplating it, while the 
shades of evening were sweeping 
round. ‘ We shall be late,” said one 
of his comrades. ‘* We shall be forced 
to bivouac ; for not an innkeeper will 
open his doors after nightfall, while 
the columns are in march.” 

“ If I were a general,” said Carlo, 
‘* I should save you the trouble of the 
march altogether. I should leave 
Manheim to fight for itself, and watch 
the French here.” 

‘«* Why, there are none to watch!” 

“If not now, rely upon it there 
soon will be. Moreau has the cha- 
racter of being the first tactician of 
France. He will not deserve it, if, 
with this city to debouche from, and 
this fortress alone to protect our side 
of the river, he does not make the 
attempt. If he does, he must suc- 
ceed.” 

“ Pho! the thing is impossible. 
Do you see troops, boats, pontoons— 
any thing ?” 

“* Nothing in the world,” said Car- 
lo; “ and for that reason I dread the 
manceuvre the more. If he shows no 
troops, we have none to show. He 
wants to pass the Rhine; and, take 
my word for it, that he will pass it on 
the very spot where we stand.” 

The dispute continued, and the dis- 
putants were scarcely aware, in the 
dark, that an officer, wrapped in a large 
cloak, and attended by an orderly, had 
been listening to them for some mo- 
ments. On discovering him, the 
group dispersed, and prepared to gal- 
lop after the regiment. “Stay, Hu- 
lan,”’ said the officer to Carlo, in-a tone 
of authority ; “ I have been an acci- 
dental hearer of your opinion, and I 
am inclined to think that you are in 
the right. What makes you suppose 
that the French will attempt to cross 
the river here ?” 

«* The sagacity of the French gen- 
eral,” was the answer; “ and the 
maxim which I learned at the military 
school, always to prepare for a French- 
man when he is most desirous to put 
you off your guard.” The officer 
seemed to be struck with the reason ; 
put spurs to his horse, and taking his 
station on a rising ground, which com- 
manded a wide reach of the river, con- 
tinued sweeping the horizon with his 
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telescope. Carlo had now time to 
contemplate his interrogator, and was 
struck with the strong sense that char- 
acterised his physiognomy. The eye 
bold and powerful—the features, 
though heavy, yet noble—and the 
frame, though broad, yet either thinned 
by exertion, or rendered lighter to the 
glance by the springiness and muscu- 
lar activity of his movements. 
Twilight had now deepened into 


night, and the officer, with a sudden - 


exclamation, started from his position, 
and rushed back to the spot where he 
had left his.orderly. He wrote a few 
lines. “‘ Take this to the commandant 
of Kehl instantly,” said he, to the or. 
derly. ‘“ And you, Hulan, follow 
me.” Carlo professed his willingness, 
if he should first obtain his colonel’s 
permission.  Tonnere!” exclaimed 
the officer; ‘will he hinder you 
from following the Archduke?”’—The 
hero of Germany—the Archduke 
Charles was before him! In the next 


instant they were both at full speed 
through theforest. Asthey approached 
the camp of the Swabian brigade, 
which had been left almost the only 
troops in observation, they halted to 


hear the sounds from the left bank. 
The movement was no longer equivo- 
cal. The strokes of innumerable oars, 
the hum of voices, and the cries of the 
boatmen, kept down as they were, 
showed that a powerful force was al- 
ready on the water. 

«* They are coming!” exclaimed the 


Archduke, at nervous intervals; * Al-. 


vinzi has made an irreparable blunder. 
We have not five thousand men within 
five leagues. Hulan, you ought to 
have been the general ; but come on, 
we must still do our best.” At this 
moment a sudden thunder of artillery 
rolled along the whole French front, 
and two vast embarkations of troops 
were seen by the blaze rapidly press- 
ing to the shore. In the centre a 
smaller column headed both, and was 
already landing on an island, connect- 
ed with the German side by a bridge 
of boats. The Archduke looked on 
this scene with feverish anxiety. ‘ Not 
a shotis fired,” he exclaimed; ‘* not 
a vidette challenges. They will be 
all taken in their beds—poltrons!’’ 
That they were not in their beds, how- 
ever, soon became apparent; for, after 
a sharp skirmish, the garrison of the 
island were seen running in a mass to 
the bridge, and followed so closely by 
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.the French that they evidently would 


not have time -to cut off the communi- 
cation. ‘ All is lost,’’ said the Arech- 
duke, with a degree of calmness singu- 
larly contrasted with his former tone, 
He now saw the full danger, and was 
now prepared to look upon it with the 
composure of asoldier’s mind. “ The 
Eshlar Rhin,” murmured he to him- 
self, “is in their hands. They have 
the bridge, and by daylight they will 
have ferried over their whole force. 
Well, so be it!” 

The trampling of the fugitives, and 
the shouts of the pursuing French now 
came near. Carlo, less absorbed in the 
consequences of “ grand manceuvres,” 
now ventured to hint that the pursuit 
lay in their direction; and in proof 
pointed to a huge branch of an elm 
which had been just cut off by a can- 
non-shot. 

** Right,” said the Archduke; “we 
must not wait to be taken prisoners. 
Ride off and order Staringer to bring 
down his Swabians instantly to this 
spot. You can show them the way.” 

«‘ But, your highness, will the gen- 
eral receive a verbal order from a 
private in the Hulans?” 

« True,” observed his hearer ; * but 
it is impossible to write now. Who 
are you? You say you have been at 
the military school. When? How 
long have you served ?” 

Carlo gave his information as briefly 
as the questions. 

* Ha! the son of Colonel Sebasti- 
ani?” said the Archduke; “ excellent 
officer—and you a private! I see— 
some escapade, some coup de jeun-= 
esse!" 

Carlo explained matters; and the 
short conference ended by the Arch- 
duke’s bidding him consider himself 
as his aid-de-camp for the night, and 
bring down the troops to meet the lead- 
ing column of the French; while he 
himself rode to the main body of the 
army, to retrieve if possible the overs 
sight of their march to Manheim. 

The new aid-de-camp flew on the 
wings of the wind. He was now an 
officer; glory, power, wealth, and 
diamond epaulets filled his brain; it 
was an intoxication, and before he 
had sobered it he was in the bivouac 
of the Swabians. Staringer was, like 
his countrymen, as brave as his own 
sabre ; but he had all their delibera- 
tion. While Carlo was frantic with 
impatience, the honest Swabian moved 
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with the etiquette of parade. The 
French guns sounded nearer and 
nearer; but nothing could be more 
regular than the manner in which 
the Swabian columns formed, and 
nothing more unlucky. Carlo flung 
himself on and off his horse a dozen 
times, before he could prevail on the 
gallant German to march. The shouts 
of the French, who, to do them justice, 
are the most noisy of all troops on 
earth, seemed by this time to come 
from every part of the horizon, and 
Carlo was in despair. At length, in 
an agony of vexation, he rushed for- 
ward, at the head of a squadron of 
chasseurs, to probe the thicket for the 
advance of the rest. 

It was the height of summer, and 
the dawn was already beginning to 
gleam along the hills of the Vosges: 
below all was still, wrapped in purple 
vapour; and, except the occasional 
glitter of a bayonet, nothing was visible 
along the lower landscape. Buta new 
blaze of sunshine, bursting through 
the ridges of the Black Forest, sud- 
denly lighted up the whole scene, and 
nothing could be more extraordinary 
or splendid. ‘Thirty thousand men in 
three columns were on the surface of 
the Rhine; the centre column already 
landed in part, and keeping up acon- 
tinued and heavy fire; the others 
more slowly advancing, in immense 
masses, with glittering arms and wav- 
ing banners, across the broad expanse 
of the noble river. The sounding of 
trumpets, the beating of drums, and 
the repeated cheerings of the troops, 
filled up the wild harmony of war. 
Carlo stood gazing in fixed astonish- 
ment at the pomp of the view; he 
saw for the first time the magnificence 
of soldiership, and the impression was 
full, overpowering, and indescribable. 

But his military coup d’eil saw as 
clearly that the Swabians were too 
late, and that they could advance only 
to be taken prisoners. He rushed 
back to the column, and informed the 
general of what he had seen, and his 
opinion. But Staringer, if he had 
been difficult to move in advance, was 
still more difficult to move in retreat. 
The young aid-de-camp’s remon- 
strances, by no means promoted by 
his Hulan cap and cloak, were 
listened to, with calmness indeed, but 
with the very reverse of conviction ; 
and the three thousand Swabians 
marched without stop down to the 
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shore, and began a steady fire on the 
boats. 

This unexpected resistance evi- 
dently startled the advance of the 
enemy; and the head of the huge 
column, already within a short dis- 
tance of the shore, hesitated, and, after 
a few moments, steered away to find 
another point of landing. The Swa- 
bians followed; and Staringer, now 
sufficiently alive to the magnitude of 


' the peril in front, pushed rapidly along 


the bank. But the quick ear of Se- 
bastiani caught a movement through 
the forest, which told him that the still 
greater peril lay behind. The Swa- 
bian general turned from the intelli- 
gence contemptuously, and hurried on. 
Within five minutes from his taking 
up his position, a burst of fire on both 
his flanks taught him his error. He 
was now evidently undone. Between 
the column on the river, and the troops 
in the forest, his retreat was utterly 
impossible. The German bravery 
still persisted in keeping its ground, 
and the French paid dear for their 
success; but the result was now a 
matter of calculation. A shout and a 
charge brought the enemy into the 
centre of his battalions; and before 
the half hour was over, the brigade 
was utterly dispersed, and Staringer, 
with his staff, guns, and colours, 
in the hands of the invaders. Carlo 
and a few others escaped in the gene- 
ral confusion. 

This was rather a disastrous begin- 
ning of his services in the Imperial 
staff ; but what was to be done? No- 
thing, but ride off in the morning, find 
the Archduke, state the facts, and ° 
trust to fortune. 

Yet even this was not to be so easily 
managed. In this world a strong deter. 
mination and a capital horse will go a 
great way towards their object; but not 
where anarmy of seventy thousand men 
lies between them. This was the case 
at the present crisis; for Moreau had 
landed with his whole force, and the 
French hussars were spurring round 
every corner of the country ; there was 
no glory to be got, and his only ex- 
pedient was to -hide in the thickets. 
The day never seemed to have been 
so long since the Flood; the sun 
seemed to linger in the sky on pur- 
pose to betray him, and his sense 
of hearing assumed a painful acute- 
ness, which persuaded him that every 
spot of the forest was filled with pur- 
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suers, Night, however, came at last, 
and with the last gleam of evening he 
saw the door of alittle inn. Nothing 
could be more opportune. At other 
times he might have doubted the safety 
of its hospitality, for nothing could be 
morerobber-like thanits physiognomy, 
and nothing could be nearer the fact. 
But he was dying with fatigue, hun- 
ger, and vexation. In this state, he 
would have faced half the banditti of 
the Black Forest naked. His sabre 
was so much in his favour, and, after 
a short and sulky interrogatory of the 
owner, he pushed his way in. His 
entrance was greeted with a general 
scream, and a rush of females into an 
inner room. 

They had taken him for one of the 
French marauders, and expected to 
have all their heads dismissed from 
their shoulders, for the sake of their 
ear-rings and necklaces. But in their 
retreat they had left their supper be- 
hind them, and the young Hulan con- 
tented himself with sending an invita- 
tion to them to return, and sat down. 
This might not be chivalric, but he 
had seen nothing but their backs—the 
supper was plainly before him in all 
its charms—and, after a twelve hours’ 
fast, there could”be no comparison be- 
tween the back of the Medicean Venus 
and a German sausage. His invitation 
having been declined, he had accom- 
plished all the requisites of ceremonial ; 
and he commenced the meal with an 
. appetite which might have been en- 
vied by many acrowned head. But it 
was occasionally varied by the half- 
opening of the chamber door, and the 
glance of a peeping visage, apparently 
for the purpose of discovering whether 
he were a human being or a cannibal. 
At length the door fully opened, and 
a lady, attended by two female domes- 
tics, advanced, thanked him for his 
civility, and begged to know whether 
the French were approaching in that 
direction. Carlo started by instinct 
on his feet, and gazed at her in si- 
lence. The lady repeated her ques- 
tion; but he was spell-bound, and it 
was with difficulty that he got out a 
few words. It is not to be presumed 
that a hero of eighteen, the son of a 
colonel, and an Italian, had not medi- 
tated something on the subject of fe- 
male graces before ; or that any man, 
passing his vacations in the Austrian 
metropolis, had not seen some striking 
specimens of the sex. But in all his 
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studies of that order, Carlo felt that 
he had never seen any thing like the 
face and form that there stood, evi- 
dently amused by his perplexity. 
The lady seemed just beyond girl- 
hood, and just between the vivacity of 
the French and the seriousness of the 
German countenance. Her features 
were fine, her eyes brilliant, and the 
physiognomy noble; but there was an 
expression in that physiognomy, so 
singularly touching and sweet, that it 
took his soul by surprise. He felt it 
like a flash of electricity, and felt that 
there stood the arbiter of his fate. 
When he recovered his self-possession, 
he explained the circumstances of his 
being there, in a few words, to which 
the beautiful girl listened with increas- 
ing attention ; a short dialogue explain- 
ed every thing on both sides, and they 
sat down at table together; the domes- 
tics, to their great joy, coming from 
their retreat and attending. The lady 
divulged her name, Carolina Cobent- 
zel. She was returning from a visit to 
some relations on the French bank of 
the Rhine, when the march of the 
enemy took place. She had reached 
the German side of the river but that 
morning, a few hours before the pas- 
sage of the French. She had fied in 
infinite terror from the scene, and was 
in hopes of escaping it altogether ; 
when the sight of some hussars in pur- 
suit made the postilions turn into the 
forest, where night, if it stopped the 
pursuit, had stopped her equipage also. 

The conversation grew animated. 
It was some months since Carlo had 
seen the face of woman, beyond those 
rather unfinished specimens which fol- 
low regiments. His natural spirits re- 
turned as if by enchantment ; yet what 
enchantment is equal to that of grace, 
spirit, and beauty, in one? A new soul 
seemed to have entered into the Hulan; 
who, however, had now summoned 
courage to tell his fair guest that he 
was the Hulan no longer, but a chosen 
member of the staff of the favourite 
general of Germany. He forgot the 
time in the spell-like delight of the 
hour; he poured out all the glowing 
thoughts, wild fantasies, and eloquent 
picturings of the past and the future, 
that swept before his Italian imagina- 
tion like a dream of Elysium. The 
lady listened and looked, with grow- 
ing astonishment ; listened with fasci- 
nated ear, and looked with full, deep, 
unconscious gaze. Carlo had inherit« 
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ed the features of his father’s country ; 
and their expression, lighted up by the 
ardour of his feelings, was brilliant. 
He seemed as if he could have poured 
out his fervours of poetry and passion 
for ever. The lady’s lovely counte- 
nance, filled with emotion as rich and 
rapid as his own, looked on him, as if 
she had found, for the first time, a 
being by whom her heart could be un- 
derstood, or whom it could under- 
stand. 

But a sudden whisper of one of the 
domestics to her fellow, in which the 
name of Cavinski transpired, dissolved 
the charm at once. It was evident 
that nothing could be more startling 
to the lady’s recollections. The coun- 
tenance was instantly pale as death, 
the lips quivered; and, with an 
effort, she rose from the table, and, 
half-fainting, withdrew to her cham- 
ber. 

Carlo’s curiosity was too strongly 
excited, to suffer the domestic to with- 
draw with her, until he had ascertain- 
ed the cause of the change. A couple 
of florins untied her tongue. ‘ Her mis- 
tress, the daughter of a general officer 
in the Austrian service, was returning, 
for the express purpose of being mar- 
ried to the Count Cavinski, a Hunga- 
rian of immense estates, and one of the 
Imperial chamberlains.” 

“«* Does she love him ?—can she love 
him ?—is it possible that she can love 
him?” were the breathless questions 
of the ardent Carlo. 

The femme de chambre answered, 
with a smile worthy of the boudoir of 
‘a prima donna—‘ The count gives 
charming presents, and they say has 
three palaces ; and all the ladies of the 
Court are dying for love of him—or 
them.” 

The reason was unanswerable, and 
a couple of florins more, the last re- 
lics of his month’s pay, showed that 
the Hulan could give still more muni- 
ficently than the count—for he gave 
all. 

But there was no time now for de- 
liberation. The door of the hut 
opened; and the half-savage owner 
rushed in, crying that the hussars 
were already huating the next copse, 
and would be among them next 
minute. The news was sufficiently 
alarming ; the lady was brought 
from her chamber; the horses were 
hastily put to; the postilions, tired, 


sleepy, and much “ bemused in beer,” 


bor 
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dragged their jackboots over the sad- 
dies of their weary animals; and at 
length the Hulan had the Nonour of 
handing the fair fugitive into her 
britchska. 

Here was an end of every thing— 
adventure, love, speculations wild, 
wandering, and wonderful. Carlo 
felt that his world was finished; and 
he wished himself shot on the earliest 
opportunity. Life or death being 
now equally indifferent to him, he 
mounted his horse, and slowly pur- 
sued his way in the direction which 
the army was supposed to have taken. 

But this night was still to be a me. 
morable one in his history. The 
sound of the carriage-wheels was just 
dying on his ears, when the gallop- 
ing of cavalry and the firing of their 
pistols, showed him that they had 
been overtaken. His indifference 
abandoned him at once; he pushed 
his charger through brambles enough 
to have stopped an elephant; but 
what can stop a young hero, and that 
hero desperately in love with the 
most beautiful creature within a thou- 
sand leagues square, and that most 
beautiful creature in the hands of 
genilemen of the road, who under- 
stand the art of fleecing like the 
French light troops? By dint of 
furious exertion he contrived to work 
his way through this German jungle, 
and at length had a fair view, though 
through a wall of brushwood, im- 
passable to any thing but a wolf 
or a hound. The proceedings of 
the plunderers were systematic. They 
were three, evidently stragglers, who 
had slipped away on a private ex- 
pedition. One was standing, torch 
in hand, at the horses’ heads; another 
was regularly handing the travelling 
valises out of the carriage; while the 
third, also dismounted, was keeping 
guard over the lady and her servants. 
Finding that he could not force his 
way to the spot, Carlo fired his pistol 
at the fellow in charge of the postil- 
ions. The shot told on the torch-arm, 
which instantly fell by its owner's 
side; that owner himself following his 
torch headforemost to the turf. His 
companions instantly sprang on their 
horses, drew their sabres, and prepared 
for battle. It was now that Carlo felt 
the good fortune that often comes 
from our not being able to do all that 
we wish at once. If he had burst 
through the thicket, he must have 
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been exposed to three enemies at once. 
But, whether a solitary Hulan, or the 
whole cavalry of Austria, were behind 
the hedge, was now a matter unknown 
to the robbers. Carlo now fired again, 
and with the good luck of perforating 
the boot of the rider nearest to him, 
and lodging the ball in his calf. A 
thousand sacres followed the shot, 
and made the wood resound. Only 
one antagonist now remained, and 
him Carlo resolved to sacrifice in the 
presence of the lady, who stood in 
evident horror leaning against a tree. 
By trying a circuitous path, he at 
length found his way, within sabre’s 
length of the remaining plunderer, 
The affair was brief. The first 
scratch of the sabre sent the French- 
man to the right about ; and the field, 
with all its prizes—the britchska, the 
trunks, the waiting-maids, and the 
lovely Carolina Cobentzel herself, 
were his by right of victory ; to say 
nothing of the two ruffians who lay 
alternately groaning and swearing on 
the ground. 

The gratitude of the fair captive 
wasindescribable, and herrequest, nay, 
herentreaties, that Carlo would accept 
some acknowledgment—purse, jewels, 
even a ring, were all but resistless, yet 
he resisted them. His dejection re- 
turned heavier still; nay, when the 
first anxiety of the crisis was over, he 
evidently would have thanked her for 
hanging him on the spot. 

But those were not times for travel- 
lers to stand talking sentiment in a 
forest at twelveat night. The britchska 
was reloaded, the fugitives were handed 
in, and the postilions remounted. Carlo 
saw the proceeding, as if his eyes 
looked their last of this world; but 
the lovely Carolina did not choose to 
part with him quite so silently. 

« If you will accept nothing else,” 
said she, in a silvery tone, “ accept 
my address. General Count Cobentzel 
will be happy to see you, and serve 
you at Vienna.” 

Carlo’s pale lips then burst their 
silence. * Is it true that you are—af- 
fianced ?” 

Carolina grew pale in her turn, and 
said nothing. 

«* But one word—if you would not 
see me the most miserable of human 
beings,” exclaimed the impassioned 
soldier. 

s¢ How can it interest you ?” timid- 
ly said the lady. “We have seen cach 
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other for the first time, let it not be 
the last. You have rendered me a 
great service ’—she paused—“ my fa- 
mily will be happy to receive you,” 
sighed, rather than said, the half- 
fainting beauty. 

‘«‘ But are youabout to be married?” 
wildly exclaimed the enthusiast, with 
every fibre convulsed with despair. 

Carolina clasped her hands, and 
sank back on the seat of the carriage. 
In another moment it was gone. 

In two hours after, a wandering 
woodcutter found Sebastiani lying on 
the ground, on the same spot, ina pa. 
roxysm of fever, raving against kings, 
queens, and beautiful women; out- 
rageous against nature, for not brings 
ing him into the world a field-marshal ; 
and giving orders to an army of a 
hundred thousand Hulans, to ride over 
Europe, storm Constantinople, take 
the Grand Signior by the beard; and 
make a present of the East to the most 
brilliant pair of black eyes, and most 
exquisite pair of coral lips, among all 
the Carolinas or Cleopatras that ever 
existed. 

On his recovery from this delirium, 
he found himself lying in the wood- 
cutter’s hovel, feeble, emaciated, and 
sick of every thing human—war, wo- 
man, and the world. He made the 
further discoveries, that three weeks 
had elapsed in this condition, and that 
he had lost his time, his horse, and 
his honour, 

But the war still raged : the wretch- 
ed wounded and fugitives who passed 
daily through the forest, making the. . 
best of their way home, spread rumours 
enough to have filled the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung with wonders, and all of them 
probably as faithful as the usual con- 
tents of that inventive journal. The 
army of the Archduke was to-day an- 
nihilated, and to-morrow in the act 
of annihilating the French.: The Arch- 
duke’s dead body was to-day found on 
the field of battle, carried to Vienna, 
and buried with imperial honours ; and 
the day after, the Archduke was wredk- 
ing vengeance on Moreau or Jourdan, 
driving every thing before him, and 
marching over the bodies of the French 
demi-brigades straight to the Rhine. 
Carlo felt the spirit of his profession 
revive within him, and was no sooner 
able to set his foot on the ground, 
than he resolved to join the army. 
Guided by the honest woodcutter, he 
wound his way through the obliquities 
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of the forest,.and at length reached the 
open country, where his conductor, 
fearful of falling into the hands of some 
of the straggling troops, left him, and 
he must make his march alone, like a 
knight of the days of chivalry. Let 
what will be said of heroism, it is a 
mixed sensation; and the epaulet, 
embroidery, and plume, make a part of 
“it. There is a prodigious difference 
between the feeling of caracolling on a 
bounding charger, all clinguant with 
housings, shell bridles, and Hungarian 
nets; and trudging over the ground 
alone and on foot. There is no less 
difference between the showy uni- 
form, the clanking sabre, and the dash- 
ing shako, and the peasant cloak, the 
stick, and the hat of a woodcutter; 
for to his entertainer the unlucky Carlo 
was indebted for his present wardrobe. 
The French hussars, whom he had 
placed hors de combat, not having 
been placed beyond the faculty, or still 
less the inclination for pillage, had evi- 
dently availed themselves of their op- 
portunity ; and when they found him, 
like Don Quixote in the desert, per- 
forming his evolutions of despair, they 
had speedily reduced the romancer to 
the condition of romance. 


He at length reached the eastern 
side of the Black Forest, once the 
dread of Roman and the fortress of Teu- 
tonie valour—in those days a mighty 
mass of primeval wood, covering the 
map of Germany, either by itself or its 
offshoots, and memorable for being a 


nine-days’ journey. In later times, 
the axe has made terrible havoc, and 
republicanized the monarchs of the 
forest ; exercising the levelling principle 
on the largest scale, and in some huge 
places converting that into corn land, 
hutted by thousands of strong-limbed 
and broad-faced hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, which once supplied 
its feast of acorns to those free ran- 
gers of the wild, by which man was 
made to be eaten—the bear, the wolf, 
and the wild hound. The forest is now 
still more cruelly curtailed to the range 
of low, yet difficult and rocky, hills which 
spread between the Rhine and the 
Neckar, and form the first line of na- 
tural fortifications between the fiery 
restlessness of the Frenchman and the 
sturdy resistance of the solid serf of old 
Teutchsland. On emerging from those 
fresh and dewy though sullen shades, 
the aspect of the country, before and 
beneath him, struck his eye as one of 
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the most cheerless that man or nature 
could have joined to form ;—all was 
lifeless as far as the glance coyld sweep, 
the only mark. of man being in the 
ruins of some hamlet, the cutting down 
of some grove, or the fragments of 
some village mill, on its little elevation, 
hanging in the wind, and in various in- 
stances still smoking. Large heaps of 
ashes were in general the only traces 
of where human habitations had stood; 
and gleams of bones in heaps, just 
touched by the light of morning, show- 
ed where its masters had .mingled 
their remains with those of the soldiery 
on both sides. It was evident, that this 
plain had been the site of a series of 
long and hardly contested struggles 
between the French and German 
armies. And where were they now? 
What had been the use of those 
struggles? What was left of tens of 
thousands of gallant lives, but the scene 
of early and promiscuous mortality— 
the desert plain, the ruined village, and 
the voice and labours of man equally 
extinguished ; and all for the mere pur- 
pose of giving a general, loaded with 
stars and strings, more stars and strings; 
and filling a gazette with bombast to 
amuse the mob of Parisian idlers, as 
they sipped their coffee in the Palais 
Royal. 

A few days more brought him within 
reach of the armies, and he was mak- 
ing the attempt to pass round the 
flank of the French, and thus reach the 
Archduke; when, to his infinite joy, 
he saw some troopers of his own regi- 
ment taking up a position. It was ina 
little grove, within a few hundred yards 
of the spot where he stood. He ran 
to them, was received with great accla- 
mations, and felt the hero flaming in 
him again. Intelligence of all kinds 
now flowed in upon him.—There had 
been a great deal of desperate fighting ; 
which the gallant Hulans asserted, 
however, to be all in favour of the 
Archduke. After having retired a little 
before Moreau, which, they declared, 
was merely to lay a trap for the 
Frenchman’s vanity, and crush him in 
the heart of the mountains, he had 
turned upon Jourdan, and was now 
beating the boaster league by league 
back to the Rhine. When he had 
finished him and his, as a bonne 
bouche he was to turn back and swal. 
low Moreau and his braggadocios 
for dinner. On what the Archduke 
was to sup, after those abundant 
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meals, the Hulans could only conjec- 
ture, but the future was large. 

Towards evening a distant and 
broken cannonade showed that an 
affair was taking place, and that 
movements were making by the ar- 
mies. The night was moonless but 
clear, and the height on which the 
Hulans were posted, gave them an 
uninterrupted view across a plain of 
several leagues’ breadth to a chain of 
gentle acclivities in front. By degrees 
those hills began to be dotted with 
fires, and it was evident that a strong 
body of troops were preparing to bi- 
vouac. With every hour there were 
new arrivals of columns; and in the 
stillness of the night, the sounds of the 
waggons, the rattling of the guns over 
the rocky ground, and even the cla- 
mours of the troops, were distinctly au- 
dible. Still, the question, to which army 
they belonged, was unanswered ; and 
Carlo, eager as usual for distinction, 
claimed, on the ground of his being 
an aid-de-camp, the right to take out 
a few cavalry to reconnoitre. The cap- 
tain, an honest soldier, but who loved 
his pipe at least as well as his spur, was 
not unwilling to settle his doubts upon 
the easiest terms ; and Sebastiani gal- 
loped off with half-a-dozen of his com- 
rades, loaded with “ most particular 
orders” not to commit themselves, not 
tomake any false step by getting too 
near, and, above all, to come back 
with their intelligence as speedily as 
possible. , 

. All this was prudent in the captain. 
But prudent maxims ought to be put 
into prudent hands, and not into the 
keeping of warriors of eighteen, full of 
fire and full of contempt for all precau- 
tion, eager to see whatever was going 
on, and disposed to forget captains 
and commands, and all the earth be- 
side, the moment they heard the first 
cannon-shot. Within the half-hour, 
Carlo had completed all the original 
objects of his mission—had reached 
the verge of the bivouac—had rode 
between a couple of its advanced 
posts—had heard with his own ears 
the troops conversing in French; and, 
that his captain might have simi- 
lar evidence, had dispatched a stray 
suttler, a drunken grenadier, and 
a sleeping sentinel, musket and all, 
and severally bound hand and foot on 
the eroups of three Hulan horses, to 
his officer. But with three capitall 
mounted comrades, all eager for ad- 
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venture; with the battalions and squad- 
rons of a brilliant French army com- 
ing up successively into the sunshine, 
and glittering like phalanxes of fire; 
and, above all, with the strongest pos- 
sible chance of seeing a pitched battle 
for the first time in his life—to ride 
back as he came seemed the most pro- 
voking course imaginable. Sitting on 
his charger, he held a council of war 
like a field-marshal ; and the unani- 
mous opinion being that to return was 
absurd, without having something to 
tell, they resolved to see whatever 
was to be seen. 

They were not kept long in sus- 
pense. The army, on whose skirts 
they now hung, was in the act of ef. 
fecting its retreat from the Archduke; 
who, bya series of brilliant manceuvres, 
had repelled its invasion, forced it to 
throw itself into the difficult moun- 
tains which border the river Maine, 
and was now pressing forward to de- 
stroy or drive it into France. 

All the world knows, that the two: 
thingsin the world least likeeach other, 
are a battle and a review ; and Carlo, 
who had hitherto witnessed nothing 
more substantial than the parades of 
the garrison of Ratisbon, with the ex- 
ception of his single night’s experience 
at the passage of the Rhine, was all 
astonishment at the raggedness, the 
rushing, and the desperate disorder of 
the fifty thousand gallant republicans 
who were pouring back through the 
defiles of this singularly broken and 
now wasted country. Yet, when the 
French began to take up their position, 
nothing could be more magnificent to 
the eye of the young soldier. The in- 
dividual destitution of the troops 
ceased to be visible, when they were 
once more massed in their columns ; 
and he longed for the first sound of the 
cannon which was to put them in 
action, with a feeling which he could 
compare to nothing but the eagerness 
to see the curtain rise on some great 
theatric spectacle. The features of 
the moment aided the conception. 
From the summit of the mountain 
range to the plain, all was open to the 
blaze of a summer sun, and every spot 
which was not covered with forest was 
covered with human beings. 

The French had no sooner taken up 
their ground than they had begun to 
prepare their meal, in which the ge. 
nius of the nation of cooks makes them 
more expert than any other campaign- 
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ers on the globe. Clouds of smoke 
rose in all quarters; the noise and 
laughter of busy multitades filled the 
air ; and, but when a change of posi- 
tion threw their helmets and muskets 
into the flash of the sunshine, or the 
galloping of a park of artillery thun- 
dered among the precipitous roads, all 
looked like an immense fair. 

It was now noon, and still no symp- 
tom of battle appeared. Carlo alighted, 
to lead his horse deeper into the forest, 
and, with some displeasure at the tar- 
diness of war, prepared to return to his 
captain. But a soundof hoofs suddenly 
struck his ear. He threw his men 
into the copse, and awaited the event. 
A small party of French dragoons, with 
an officer, forcing their way through 
the thicket, soon showed them- 
selves. Carlo fired his carbine at 
them ; his example was followed by 
his men; the officer’s horse was wound- 
ed, and brought him to the ground; 
the dragoons, probably thinking that 
' they had fallen into the hands of some 
strong patrol, wheeled about, and the 
officer remained, unable to rise, and a 
prisoner. Carlo’s refusing to take his 
watch and purse, a remarkably un- 
usual instance in campaigning, put the 
Frenchman into good spirits again ; 
and in five minutes after his capture, 
he talked away, as if the Hulans and 
he had been friends for the last half 
century. 

«“ Who commands?” was the first 
question of the captors. 

“Oh! Jourdan of course. He has 
been looking for the Archduke as far 
as the Danube, and, not finding him 
there, has brought back the army, in 
order to see whether he will fight on 
any terms. Pray, gentlemen,” add- 
ed the prisoner, with the true smile 
of a Frenchman, “ can any of you 
tell me where the Archduke is? If 
you wish to earn fifty louis, you 
will have only to ride to the field- 
marshal with the intelligence, and 
say that Colonel Vancourt sent 
you.” 

** No, colonel, we should rather 
take care of you, and have to bring 
back the news of your field-mar- 
shal’s being soundly beaten; as he will 
be, if he waits where he is till night- 
fall.” 

«¢ Soundly beaten! Ha, ha, ha! 
Why, he has twelve demi-brigades that 
would walk over Germany.” 

«* Ay, if they were let alone. But 
why are they retreating now ?” 
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“* Merely to draw on your gene. 
ral. If he fights, he must be annihi. 
lated ; if he does not, he must be dis- 
graced. In either case, France tri- 
umphs; we shall have a general 
peace, and the Republic will be the 
mistress of Europe !—‘ gaira!’” 

The Frenchman, in the exhilaration 
of the prospect, gave them a stanza of 
the air, as if he were sitting in a café, 
or a club of the sons of liberty in the 
metropolis of the graces. 

Carlo felt the honour of his country 
getting the better of his politeness, 
and was about to make an angry an- 
swer, when a roar of cannon pealed 
round the mountain. The battle had 
evidently begun, and the party has- 
tened to a height from which the 
whole scene of commotion lay beneath 
the eye. The French stood in order 
of battle on the ridge of the hills, with 
cavalry posted in the intervals of the 
columns, and their artillery thrown 
in front of the line, to pour down a 
plunging fire on the Austrians as they 
ascended the gorges. The fog, which 
had hitherto covered all the lower de- 
clivities and the plain stretching to the 
river, was now gradually clearing off, 
and at every movement the Arch- 
duke’s force was developing itself on 
a larger scale through the cloud. It 
actually looked as if the battalions 
and squadrons were starting up from 
the soil. The colonel’s spirits pal- 
pably sank with every new develop- 
ment. 

‘* What! more battalions, more 
masses !"" he continually exclaimed. 
“‘ Jourdan ought to have known the 
force against him, before he halted 
to fight. More troops still! he 
will have the whole German army upon 
his hands. Look there—that sacre 
movement will bring the enemy on 
his flank, and he does not see it, or if 
he did, he has not a single soldier to 
spare.” The Colonel now attempted 
the gentler arts, and tried the offer of 
a large sum, to purchase the power of 
carrying his knowledge of this im- 
portant manceuvre to his general. But 
the attempt only increased Carlo’s vi- 
gilance, and produced a search of the 
unlucky colonel’s person in return, 
which elicited a small case of de- 
spatches. The battle now raged ; the 
Archduke, apparently to mask the 
flank attack, moved several strong 
columns directly to the front, and the 
firing grew tremendous. The colonel’s 
emotions had all the characteristic 
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vivacity of his nation. He writhed, 
exclaimed, sacre-d, and danced, with 
every change of the fight. ‘ There,” 
he cried, “ go the thirty-fifth, the finest 
demi-brigade in France. The Austri- 
ans might as well shakearock. There 
go Lemoine’s six-pounders: capital! 
—they have broken up the column. 
But who are those forming to charge ? 
Aye: Milhaud’s dragoons! Nothing 
can withstand them. Bravo! They 
are in the midst of the Austrians: all 
isamélée. Grenier follows them with 
the light infantry—the enemy are 


turning already—Jourdan will march 


tothe Danube.’’ A Frenchman’s ideas 
always break out in words, and the 
colonel’s interest in this great and 
formidable scene let loose all his vo- 
lubility. But a roar now rose on the 
flank, and the heads of the Austrian 
columns were seen rapidly forcing 
their way down the defiles on the left 
of the French. The flow of his ideas 
now ran just as rapidly in the opposite 
direction. He wasau désespoir. ** All 
islost!”’ exclaimedthe colonel; *‘ Jour- 
dan is a madman. This is only a 
new specimen of the folly which 


precipitated him into Germany, and 


drove him back, with the loss of 
half his army, through the worst 
roads and worst country that ever 
broke up an army. Sacre! where 
is Ney now?—he saved us already, 
and it cost him a week’s desperate 
work to doit. But there—he is ad- 
vancing at the head of the cuirassiers ; 
Grand Sabreur! the enemy wavers 
—he pursues them off the field. 
Diabile! where did that mass of cavalry 
come from? Ney is enveloped again 
—his squadrons are broken to frag- 
ments. Nothing can save him—no- 
thing can save the army. Unless 
Jourdan is killed in the field, he will 
fall by the guillotine. France is un- 
done !” 

The aspect of the fieldby this time 
fully accounted for the colonel’s de- 
spair. The Archduke had completely 
turned the French army ; and while a 
succession of vigorous attacks in front, 
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by Starray and Wertensleben, mowed 
down the battalions at the foot of the 
hills, Kray, at the head of the Hunga- 
rian grenadiers, continued to press on, 
pouring showers of musketry and 
grape on the shattered line. Evening 
was not far off; and the only hope of 
escape lay in their being able to resist 
until nightfall. They might then con- 
tinue their march, and, by fortifying 
the passes of the last hills bordering on 
the Rhine, accomplish the object of 
stopping the pursuit for a while. The 
French brigades now concentrated 
themselves round their general; the 
plain and the river being wholly aban- 
doned, with vast quantities of ammu- 
nition, and nearly all their guns and 
baggage. On the summit of the range 
they still kept up a determined resist- 
ance; but all the purposes of the gal- 
lant Archduke being completed for the 
time, the firing at length died away on 
all sides. 

Carlo now thought of his captain. 
But where was he to find him? Every 
thing had been changed by the event 
of the day. Besides, he now had the 
charge of an important prisoner. The 
conclusion was, that the Archduke’s 
headquarters must now be his only 
point of direction. He set out at full 
speed; by making a detour of some dis. 
tance, passed beyond the reach of the 
patrols of both armies, and at midnight 
reached the village where the Arch- 
duke and his staff had taken their rest 
for the night. On making his report, 
his prisoner was ordered to attend the 
general. <A croiz or a commission 
was in Carlo’s thoughts, while he 
awaited the end of the examination. 
At length an Imperial aid-de-camp 
made his appearance. Carlo’s heart 
beat quick: the aid-de-camp simply 
delivered a paper to the officer of the 
guard, and returned. It was an order 
for Carlo’s arrest; and within the hour 
he was on his way to one of the forest 
fortresses, the condemned cells of the 

Imperial dominions. 
[ Z'o be continued. ] 
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Tue conflicting relations between 
Great Britain and Russia, in which 
the double position held by each of 
those powers in reference to Europe 
and Asia has for some time placed 
them, appear to have been brought, 
by -the results of our advance into 
Cabul, to the verge of an inevitable 
collision. The gradual absorption of 
all the Indian sovereignties intu the 
empire of the Company, and the pre- 
dominance of Russia over the whole 
of Northern Asia, from Kamschatka 
to the Caucasus, must sooner or later 
have occasioned this; and the turn 
which the adroitness of Russian di- 
plomacy, since the accession of the 
reigning sovereign, Mohammed Shah, 
has given to Persian politics, has con- 
tributed to hasten the crisis, by con- 
verting that country, from a stubborn 
barrier to Russian encroachment, into 
a highway to be securely traversed b 
her troops, in prosecution of her ul- 
terior eter of conquest. How far 
this untoward state of affairs might 
have been prevented or averted by 
timely management on the part of out 
administration in the East, it is not 
our present purpose to enquire ; and it 
is a point on which neither pampblets 
nor parliamentary debates seem to 
have sueceeded in throwing much 
light ; but the consequences speedily 
became apparent in the famous siege 
of Herat, an event whieh will probably 
be hereafter regarded as the opening 
of a new page in the history of Cen- 
tral Asia. Notwithstanding the failure 
of the enterprise, the rulers of British 
India were at last effectually startled 
and alarmed by the danger to which 
one of the keys of their empire had 
been exposed ; and the expedition for 
the restoration of Shah Shooja was 
planned and undertaken in haste, in 
order to strengthen their defences in 
the north-west, and pre-occupy the 
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exterior points from which theit fron- 
tier might have been assailed. Russia 
appears at first to have regarded this 
advance on our part as a false step, 
both in a military and political view, 
which must so speedily and inevitably 
work out its own discomfiture, as to 
relieve her from the necessity of accel- 
erating the catastrophe. The distance 
and impracticable nature of the coun- 
try to be attacked, separated from our 
own territories by deserts and hostile 
independent tribes; the injudicious 
reductions recently made in our In- 
dian army, opposed to the presumed 
energy and popularity of the Barukzye 
rulers, and the valour of the Affghans, 
whom the siege of Herat had shown 
not to have degenerated in this respect 
from their fathers,—all concurred to 
set Russia at ease as to the British 
operations west of the Indus; and, with 
the exception of the (afterwards dis- 
avowed) mission of the . unfortunate 
Vikovich to Cabul, she appears to 
have waited in tranquil expectation for 
the time when the destruction of the 
Sepoy columns in the mountain passes 
of the Affghan country shotld have 
left the Anglo-Indian governmetit 
destitute of disposable troops, and dis- 
tracted by the innumerable revolts 
and conspiracies whicli would have 
exploded in all parts of India at the 
first tidings of reverse in Cabul.* Even 
if these anticipations should not be 
verified in their full extéent, the dearly 
botight experience of Circassian moun- 
tain warfare justified the assumption, 
that the conquest of Affghanistan must 
occiipy more than a single campaign. 
But all these seemingly well-reasoned 
calculations were overthrown by the 
events of the war. The Affglians fe- 
coiled from the éfcounter of the pro- 
verbial ckbal, or luck of the Company, 
and the bayonets of disciplined troops, 
in a panic from which the gallant 





* There must be many still living who remember the sensation produced by the 
threatened invasion of India in 1797 by Shah Zemaun, the elder brother of the mo- 
narch whom a British army has just restored to a nominal sovereignty; when, in the 
words of Elphinstone, “ the Rohillas and Patans began to assemble from all quarters 
in arms, and every Mussulman, even in the remotest regions of the Dekkan, waited in 


anxious expectation for the advance of the champion of Islam!” 
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storm of Ghazni* gave them no time 
to recover ; and the blow thus struck 
produced an impression through all 
the tribes of Central Asia, of the 
promptitude and invincibility of Eng- 
lish warfare, which made it impera- 
tive on Russia to vindicate her own 
military reputation, and  counter- 
balance the préstige of the English 
successes, by a corresponding display 
of power and energy. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that an armament 
had been dispatched against Khiva, 
could excite no surprise in the minds 
of those who had regarded with atten- 
tion the changes of the political hori- 
zon—the only doubt was, where the 
bolt would be aimed. We have thus 
briefly traced the successive move- 
ments by which the two great aggres- 
sive powers of Asia, issuing from the 
boundaries within which they had 
hitherto restrained themselves, have at 
length descended into the arena which 
the annihilation of the political inde- 
pendence of Persia, and the division 
and limited extent of the Turkman 
and Uzbek states, have left clear for 
the coming contest. The mountains 
of Affghanistan, at the upperextremity 
of the valley of the Oxus, have already 
been occupied by British forees—the 
lower part of the course of that river 
has probably, even while we write, 
become a component part of the Mus- 
covite empire—the plains of Mawara- 
*Inahr, unbroken, from the foot of 
the Hindoo Koosh to the Sea of Aral 
by a mountain or intersecting river, 
alone separate the advanced posts. 
The existing circumstances of the so- 
vereignties comprehended in this re- 
gion, (in past ages the battle-field of 
the Moguls and Moslems,) as well as 
their political relations with each 
other, and with the more powerful 
states in their vicinity, are as little 
generally knownin Europeas A ffghan- 
istan was before the events of the 
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last few years brought it into ne: 
tice ; but more accurate information 
exists in the jealously guarded ar- 
chives of Petersburg: and while our 
politicians at home, and our military 
leaders in India, are exulting in hav: 
ing secured our Oriental empire from 
any future —— on the side of 
Herat and estern Affghanistan; 
Russia has lost no time in repairing 


.this check by a move in flank, the sue- 


cess of which will (as we shall endea« 
vour in the course of the present arti- 
cle to show) give her the command of 
a position at onee beyond the reach of 
any offensive operations on our party 
and presenting equal advantages with 
Herat as a basis for attacking both 
eur commerce and rule in India. 
Since the siege of Herat, indeed, and 
the undisguised avowals of its ulterior 
objects which the European journals 
in the pay of the Czar were per: 
mitted to make, Russia seems to have 
felt that any effectual concealment of 
her designs in that quarter is no longer 
practicable: the mask, once raised, has 
been thrown aside as useless; and 
arms have taken the place of intrigue 
and diplomacy. In our article on 
eastern affairs in January 1839, we 
alluded to a prevalent report that the 
Uzbek sovereignties had been deter- 
red from sending troops to the relief 
of Shah Kamran, by the impending 
advance of a Russian foree agaist 
Khiva. The rumotr proved, however; 
to be at that time premature; but its 
accomplishment was only delayed: 
Late in last year it became khown 
that an expedition had marched undef 
the command of General Peroffski ; ¢ 
and the strength of this corps, which 
is said to amouiit to 24,000 men of 
all arms, with seventy-two pieces of 
cannon, (besides a powerful reserve; 
and the volunteered aid of 10,000 
Kirghizes,) obviously denotes, wheh 
directed against a principality thé 





*“ The ancient capital of Mahmood Shah Ghaznevi, the first Moslem conqueror 6f 
India, who rifled the virgin treasures of the idol shrines for the embellishment of his 
native city, ha’ become, in the lapse of eight centuries, an appendage to the title of ah 


English noble, Baron Keane of Ghazni ! 


+ The similarity of name has led some to imagine this officer identical with the Gen- 
eral Berowski reported to have been killed before Herat in 1888; but this is tiot the 
case. Berowski was a Polish Jew by birth, who had lohg been employed in Egypt 
and elsewhere as an emissary of Russia, before his appearance in a military capacitys 
Some years since he presented himself to Sir John Malcolm, at Bombay, in search of 


employment, but was speedily sent out of India He then proceeded to Persia, and 


was actually killed before Herat. 
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population of which does not exceed 
300,000, a design, not of reprisals or 
chastisement for past injuries, but of 
conquest and permanent occupation. 
[A well-informed French journal, Le 
Commerce, states the divisions of the 
Russian force as follows:—9000 in- 
fantry of the line, ten regiments of 
the regular Cossacks of Siberia, five 
regiments of Ural Cossacks, eight 
regiments of Tartars, Kalmucks, &c., 
in all 11,500 cavalry; two demi-bri- 
gades of artillery of mounted Cos- 
sacks, and a siege-battery—the dis- 
proportionate force of the cavalry is 
explained by the opposition expected 
from the Turkmans in crossing the 
steppe. ‘The reserve is stated by the 
same journal, on the authority of let- 
ters from Odessa, at 12,000 infantry, 
8000 Don Cossacks, and twenty-four 
guns, detached from the army of the 
Caucasus,* under the orders of the 
Vice-Ataman Orloff.} The fate of 
Khiva may therefore be considered as 
sealed, unless the desert andthe Turk- 
man hordes prove more efficient auxi- 
liaries than is probable; but since its 
incorporation with the Russian domin- 
ions will bring that empire into close 
contact (if not with the immediate 
outposts of our own frontier) with 
countries in which the recent events 
render it essential that British interests 
should predominate, it may be useful, 
before entering into the consideration 
of the concomitant questions of po- 
licy, to give some account of the past 
history and present state of Khiva it- 
self, the very position of which on the 
map is scarcely known, we suspect, to 
the majority of the English reading 
public. 

The Khanate of Khiva or Orgunj, 
against which the formidable force 
above detailed is directed, is of limited 
extent, consisting principally of an 
oasis, about 200 miles in length from 
north to south, and half as much from 
east to west, extending along both 
banks of the Amoo or Oxus, before 
its course is lost among the vast thick- 
ets of reeds and rushes which precede 
its entrance into the sea of Aral. 
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Enveloped on all sides by deserts, it 
presents the appearance of a fertile 
island among the waste : the deserts of 
Kara-koom, or ‘“ the black sand,’ 
(sometimes termed the steppe of Kha- 
rasm,) extending from its western bor- 
der to the Caspian Sea; while the 
Kizil-koom, or “red sand,” covers its 
eastern frontier, forming also the 
northern boundary of the Bokhara 
territory, and reaching in that direc- 
tion as far as the confines of Kokan 
or Ferghana. In the middle ages of 
Mohammedan history it was of far 
greater power and consideration than 
at present—the governors of Kha- 
rasm (as Khiva was then called) hav. 
ing, in the early part of the 12th cen- 
tury, thrown off their dependence on 
the Turkish Sultans of Persia, found- 
ed a dynasty before which the power 
both of the Seljookians and Ghorians 
was subverted, and which extended 
its supremacy from Kashgar to Ker: 
man, and from the Indus to Rei and 
Ispahan. But the contest which the 
fifth Sultan of this race, Mohammed 
Kootb-ed-deen, undertook against 
the hitherto unknown might of the 
Moguls, proved fatal to his power and 
family ; and the ruin of the Kharas- 
mian monarchy opened the door to 
the irruption into Southern Asia of 
Jenghiz Khan and his descendants, 
whose career of bloodshed and desola- 
tion was arrested only on the confines 
of Egypt by the prowess of the Mam« 
lukes. But their fury raged most 
unsparingly in the provinces on which 
their thirst for blood and plunder was 
first glutted: Transoxiana was left 
desolate both of cities and inhabitants 
—and Khiva does not again emerge 
into notice till the commencement of 
the 16th century, when it fell, with 
the adjoining countries, into the power 
of the Uzbeks, who expelled the 
princes of the House of Timur from 
all their remaining possessions; and 
from that time to the present, the 
people of Orgunj (the name more 
commonly used in the East) are con- 
stantly mentioned in the annals of 
Persia as a rapacious and predatory 





* From other accounts it would appear that this reserve isa sort of condemned 
corps, destined to garrison Khiva after its capture, and selected from the army of the 
Caucasus to punish its disaffection, which has co-operated with the valour of the Cir- 
cassians in rendering the further prosecution of the war in that quarter for the pre- 


sent hopeless. 
year. 


See the article on the Cossacks in our September number of last 
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race, sending out frequent chappows, 
or plundering parties into the neigh- 
bouring territories, particularly those 
subject to the Persians, with whom 
religious differences (all the Uzbeks 
being Soonis) placed them in a state 
of perpetual hostility ; while the insu- 
lated situation of their own country, 
environed on all sides by extensive 
and almost impassable deserts, secured 
them against the advance of a Persian 
army. In 1739-40, however, the re- 
duction of the Uzbek states was re- 
solved on by Nadir Shah, then flushed 
with the conquest of India, and elated 
by the unexampled height of power to 
which he had raised the Persian mo- 
narchy. Bokhara yielded without: 
resistance on the advance of the con- 
queror, and its ruler, Abul-Fayez 
Khan, a descendant of Jenghiz, was 
restored by Nadir to a vassal throne ; 
but Ilburz, the Khan of Khiva, trust- 
ing to his deserts and fortresses for 
defence, refused to do homage, and 
even put to death the envoys sent 
from Bokhara to persuade him to sub- 
mission. But the desert was quickly 
traversed by the Persian army, with 
its field artillery and battering train ; 
the Khan, rashly issuing from the im- 
pregnable fortress of Hazarasp* to 
give battle in the plain, was taken 
prisoner and put to death, with twenty 
of his principal officers, in vengeance 
for his late violation of the law of 
nations ; and Khiva surrendered after 
a few days’ siege. 

20,000 Persian slaves, according to 
Hanway, were delivered from bondage 
on the capture of this stronghold of 
the Uzbek freebooters ; and a great 
number of Russian captives are fur- 
ther said by Meerza Mahdi, the bio- 
grapher of Nadir, to have been re- 
leased by the generosity of the victor, 
the more laudable in this case, as exer- 
cised towards those of a different faith. 
Two Englishmen,t who had pene- 
trated into these remote regions, in the 
fruitless hope of establishing a com- 
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mercial intercoursewith the Uzbek and 
Turkman states over the Caspian, from 
Russia, were also found in the van« 
quished city, and dismissed with hon« 
our and safety. , 

Bat no permanent conquest resulted 
from this inroad. The Khivans threw 
off the yoke in a few months after the 
Persians retired ; resuming, at the 
same time, their former habits of ra- 
pine, which the distracted state of Per- 
sia, after the death of Nadir, enabled 
them to prosecute with even more than 
their previous impunity. The sove- 
reign of Bokhara, however, availed 
himself of the anarchy in which the 
death of Ilburz had left them, to assert 
a supremacy over Khiva, which con- 
tinued to acknowlege a nominal sub- 
jection to Bokhara till the commence- 
ment of the present century, when its 
independence was re-established by 
Mohammed Raheem Khan, father of 
the present ruler, Allah-Kooli ; and at 
present the sway of the Khan of Khiva 
extends over the Turkman tribes, who 
wander over the desert between his 
country, the Persian frontier, and the 
Caspian; the fortresses of Merv and 
Shurukhs, in Khorassan, were also, 
when Burnes travelled, subject to him; 
and, under the father of the present 
Khan, the Khivan forces once ven- 
tured completely across the desert into 
Persia, in order to oppose the advance 
of a Persian army which threatened 
these detached points of his dominions. 

The first recorded intercourse be- 
tween Khiva and Russia was in the 
reign of Peter the Great, who, in 1716— 
17, dispatched thither Prince Alexan- 
der Bekevich, a Georgian by birth, 
ostensibly on a mission to the Khan, 
and to ascertain the practicability of 
re-opening an ancient channel, by 
which tradition states the waters of 
the Oxus to have been discharged in 
primitive times into the Caspian sea, 
at the Gulf of Balkan, but from which 
they had, at a remote period, been di- 
verted, either by artificial mounds or a 





* This castle is celebrated in story for the siege which Atsiz, the founder of the 
Kharasmian dynasty, sustained in it against the Seljookian Sultan Sandjar; while the 
laureats of the two monarchs, the poets Anwari and Raschidi, emulated the warfare 
of their patrons by verses attached to arrows, and shot backwards and forwards from 


the camp to the castle. 


+ The names of these adventurous merchants were Thompson and Hogg. 


Their 


journal is published by Hanway, (vol. i. p. 345, 4to edition;) and, though brief, is 
interesting as the only account of the country derived from English travellers, 
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convulsion of nature, to their present 
course into the Lake of Aral. It was 
believed, however, that. Bekevich’s 
real instructions were to take posses- 
sion of the mines of gold and lapis-la- 
zuli said to exist in the mountain range 
between Khiya and Samarkand ; and, 
for the accomplishment of this insidi- 
ous project, (which implied the occu- 

ation of all the intermediate country,) 
~ was accompanied by an escort of 
2000 regular troops, with several 
pieces of artillery. The Khivans at 
first dissembled their suspicions, or 
were, perhaps, too weak to resist ; but, 
on the Russian force being impru- 
dently dispersed into winter quarters, 
the different detachments were simul- 
taneously surprised and cut off.* Be- 
kevich was carried into the presence 
of the Khan, and, after being reproach- 
ed by him for his meditated perfidy, 

ut to death by being cut limb from 
imb! His fate, however, appears to 
have passed unavenged ; and, for more 
than a century after it, no direct com- 
munication with Khiva was attempted, 
though caravans frequently passed 
through its territory from Bokhara, &c., 
to trade with the Russians at the Bay 
of Mungushluk, in the north-east 
angle of the Caspian ; and merchants 
from Khiva, according to Jooke, oc- 
easionally attended the great fair of 
Astrakhan with precious stones and 
ingots of gold and silver, the produce 
of their Indian commerce. 

In 1819-20, however, (nearly at the 
same time with the fruitless embassy 
of M. de Négri to Bokhara,) General 
¥ermoloff, then governor of Georgia, 
sent his aid-de-camp, Captain Moura- 
viev, on a mission to the Khan of 
Khiva, Mohammed Raheem, who had 
then lately shaken off his dependence 
on Bokhara; and from the narrative 
of this expedition, published at Paris 
in 1823, nearly all our recent know- 
ledge of Khiva is derived. But the 
envoy totally failed in the declared 
objects of his legation, which were the 
ratification of commercial and friendly 
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relations between Russia and Khiva,’ 


the transference of the point of desti- 
nation for the Bokhara caravans from 
Mungushluk to the nearer and more 
commodious haven of Krasno- vodaft i 
the Bay of Balkan, and the abolition 
of the trade in Russian slaves, of whom 
Mouraviev says there were more than 
8000 in Khiva.ft All these pro- 
positions were, however, rejected or 
evaded: Mouraviev was even detained 
some time in a fortress, on the not un. 
reasonable suspicion of being the pre- 
cursor of an army, or at best a spy; 
but two years later, when the return 
of Négri and his suite had proved the 
practicability of the direct route from 
Orenburg, a caravan was dispatched 
under an escort to penerate to Bokhara 
over the steppe east of the Sea of Aral, 
thus avoiding the Khivan territories 
altogether. The success of thisscheme 
would have deprived Mohammed Ra- 
heem of the valuable duties which he 
derived from the transit of goods 
through his dominions ; and the cara- 
van was accordingly attacked by 7000 
horse, near the mouth of the Sirr or 
Jaxartes, and driven back to Russia, 
after a great part of the merchandise 
had been carried off or destroyed by 
the assailants. Yet even this daring 
outrage passed unnoticed by the Rus- 
sian government, on the allegation 
of there being no proof that it had been 
instigated by the Khan ; and the cara- 
vans returned, without further molest- 
ation, to the old route by Khiva to 
Mungushluk. 

From this sketch of the past history 
of the country now apparently des- 
tined to be absorbed into the Musco- 
vite empire, it is obvious that, political 
motives apart, Russia has ample 
grounds of complaint to justify her in 
suppressing a nest of ruthless brigands, 
who have not only perpetrated acts of 
open hostility against hertrade andsub- 
jects, but have long systematically car- 
ried on, under shelter of the deserts 
which surround and protect them,amer- 
ciless and man-stealing warfare against 





* The guns taken from Bekevich are said, by Hanway, to have been used in the 


defence of Khiva against Nadir. 


7 Krasno-voda, (the Crimson Water,) nearly opposite the mouth of the Araxes, is 
only seventeen days’ journey from Khiva—Mungushluk thirty. 

{ From the information acquired by Burnes, he considers that there are not fewer 
than 30,000 Persian slaves in Khiva, and about 2000 Russian; the latter, however, 
are no longer sold in Bokhara, in consequence of a convention with Russia to that 


effect. ‘ 
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all surrounding nations not of Uzbek 
race, similar to that formerly practised 
against the Christian powers of Europe 
by the Barbary pirates. If theimprison- 
ment of the Russian envoy, and the at- 
tack on the Orenburg caravan, had been 
promptly answered and avenged by 
the march of an army, the retaliation 
would have been well-timed and justi- 
fiable ; but the ambitious views of Rus- 
sia in Central Asia were not then suf- 
ficiently matured or distinct to render 


the possession of Khiva necessary for’ 


their immediate furtherance. Persia, 
also, was then erect and independent, 
under the government of the crafty 
and sagacious Futteh-Ali, who would 
have viewed with distrust the approxi. 
mation of Russian arms and machina- 
tions to his turbulent and scarcely sub- 
dued province of Khorassan. The 
time, in short, was not yet come for 
developing the schemes, of which the 
countries east of the Caspian were the 
destined theatre ; and the insults offer- 
ed to the majesty of Russia were thus 
suffered to pass with impunity. But 
the events of 1838 and 1839 have given 
a widely different aspect to Asiatic 
politics. The victorious entrance of an 
English army into Candahar and Cabul 
has rendered it essential for Russia, in 
accordance with her invariable policy, 
to counteract by an instant demonstra- 
tion the moral influence thus accruing 
to England, and to acquire, by a step 
in advance of her present Siberian 
frontier, a counterpoise to the exten- 
sion of the Anglo-Indian dominion 
towards the north. Hence the con- 
quest of Khiva, (originally planned 
two years back, asthe organs of Rus- 
sia admit, but postponed in conse- 
quence of the repulse of the Persians 
before Herat,) becomes an object of 
paramount importance to the cabinet 
of Petersburg; and the marauding 
habits of the people, combined with 
their bygone infractions of diplomatic 
courtesies, furnish the same ready pre- 
text for invasion which was at hand 
to France, when, by the capture of 
Algiers on similar grounds, she laid 
the foundation of a dominion which 
bids fair to extend, at no distant 
period, over the whole of Northern 
Africa. That the advantageous re- 
sults to be expected from the conver 
sion of Khiva into an appendage to 
Asiatic Russia were long ago per- 
ceived and pointed out, the following 
extract, given in the Quarterly Re- 
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view from the work of Mouraviey, 
will, we think, sufficiently prove ; and 
though his prognostications were dis- 
missed with little ceremony by the 
writer in the Quarterly, which then 
held as an article of its creed that all 
danger from Russia to our Indian em- 
pire was chimerical and visionary, we 
suspect that few will be found in the 
present.day to question their general 
correctness or practicability. 


** Even now, caravans from the coun- 
tries of the South arrive at Khiva; and 
if commerce does not acquire a greater 
degree of extension, it is because it is 
shackled by the frequent depredations of 
the nomade tribes. 1f we possessed Khiva, 
the conquest of which would not be diffi- 
cult, the nomades of Central Asia would 
dread our power, and a route for commerce 
would be established by the Sind (Indus) 
and Amoo-deria (Oxus) to Russia; all 
the riches of Asia would then flow into 
our country, and we should see the bril- 
liant projects of Peter the Great realized. 
Once masters of Khiva, many other stateg 
would become dependent upon us. In @ 
word, Khiva is at this moment an ad- 
vanced post, opposed to the commerce of 
Russia with Bokhara and Northern India; 
but if subject to us, the Khivan territory 
would become a stronghold, which would 
defend this commerce against the attacks 
of the tribes dispersed over Southern Asia. 
This oasis, situated in the midst of an 
ocean of sand, would become the point 
of re-union of all the commerce of Asia, 
and would shake, even to the centre of 
India, the enormous commercial preponder- 
ance of the dominators of the sea. The 
route from Khiva to Astrakhan might be 
greatly shortened, since it is but seventeen 
days’ march from Orgunj to the Bay of 
Krasnovodsk, whence, with a favourable 
wind, Astrakhan may be reached in a few 
days.”°—Movravirv, pp. 844-5. ( Quart: 
Rev. vol. xxxvi. p. 127. 


It could hardly be expected that 
Russia would tamely submit to see 
these brilliant prospects closed against 
her by the advance of the “‘dominators 
of thesea” beyond theIndus,—anevent 
of which no anticipation existed when 
the above lines were written ; but the 
commercial value of Khiya cannet be _ 
duly estimated without a previous ex- 
planation of the change in political 
relations which will be induced by its 
conquest; and this point we shall first 

roceed to consider. Hitherto, con- 
Tented with a line of southern frontier 


in Asia, which intersects that conti- 
nent through its entire length, and 
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places under her eye every change in 
the political horizon from the Bos- 
phorus to Pekin, Russia has abstained 
from any direct interference with the 
various states which overspread the 
vast area extending east from the Cas- 
pian to the limits of the Chinese em- 
pire, and from the Siberian outposts 
to the Himalaya and the Hindoo- 
Koosh. With all these regions the 
intercourse of Russia, up to the pre- 
sent time, has been confined to an oc- 
casional embassy ; but the possession 
of Khiva will at once give her the 
undisputed sovereignty of the Sea of 
Aral, which, though shallow and en- 
cumbered with sandbanks, is navigable 
by flat-bottomed vessels or steam-boats 
of small draught of water; and the 
equipment of flotillas on the streams of 
the two mighty tributaries to this in- 
land sea, the Amoo or Oxus, and the 
Sirr or Jaxartes,* will speedily bring 
within the reach of Russian machina- 
tion the various intervening territories, 
up to the Chinese dependencies in 
Kashgar and Yarkend. The vast 
tract lying between these two rivers 
was known in the early ages of Mo- 
hammedan conquest by the name of 
Mawara’lnahr, or “ beyond the river ;” 
and is eulogized by the Arabian geo- 
graphers as ‘‘ the garden of Asia, and 
one of the three earthly paradises ;” 
and Ebn-Haukal declares that if all 
the rest of the earth were afflicted 
by famine, the deficiency might be 
supplied from the superabundance of 
the last year’s crop in Mawara’lnahr. 
But these flowery. descriptions are far 
from being corroborated by the few 
recent accounts which we have re- 
ceived, which represent it as being in 
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great part sterile and desert, probably 
for want of the artificial irrigation 
which enriched its soil in its ancient 
days of superabundance and fertility.+ 

The territory of Khiva, as noticed 
above, occupies its north-west divi- 
sion ; and from the frontiers of Khiva, 
the kingdom of Bokhara and its de- 
pendencies extend along the course of 
the Oxus to the borders of the petty 
state of Koondooz, bounding Affghan- 
istan on the north. The north-east 
part of Mawara'lnahr, along the course 
of the Sirr, and immediately contigu- 
ous to Chinese Tartary, consists of 
the small Uzbek kingdom of Kokan or 
Ferghana, (the former patrimony of the 
house of Timur,) with which, since 
the mission of Nazaroff { in 1812, an 
occasional intercourse has been kept 
up by Russia. With the districts ly- 
ing along the valley of the Sirr, and 
their cities of Khojend, Otrar, and 
Taskend, Europe is at the present day 
absolutely unacquainted ; and we are 
not aware that any European (with 
the exception, perhaps, of a stray Rus- 
sian trader) is even known to have 
visited them since the days of Timur, 
when Clavijo appeared at his court in 
1402, as ambassador from Henry III. 
of Castile. 

The state of the kingdom of Bok- 
hara, the most extensive and important 
division of the Uzbek nation, over 
which its sovereign asserts a nominal 
supremacy, has been made better 
known in Europe by the travels of 
Moorcroft, Conolly, and Burnes, espe- 
cially the last-named author, whose 
invaluable work forms a text-book on 
the commerce, power, and resources 
of the regions bordering on the Oxus. 


A 





* “ The navigation of the Oxus ceases only at a short distance from Cabul; and 
once masters of this river and the towns on its banks, the Russians may proceed against 
the capital of Shah Shooja unopposed by England, with much more facility than an 
army from Herat.”—Le National (French journal.) —The Jaxartes is navigable about 
600 miles, nearly up to the city of .Kokan. 

+ We cannot agree with the writer in the Quarterly, (vol. xxxvi. 128,) above referred 
to, in considering the ancient accounts of the fertility and population of Mawara’Inahr 
entirely in the light of Arab exaggeration. The inhabitants appear to have been nearly 
exterminated by the devastating fury of the Moguls, whose first attack fell on this de- 
voted region; and the consequent ruin of the ancient water-courses, traces of which 
are found in the midst of the desert at the present day, reduced: the tracts distant 
from the rivers to the arid state into which Egypt, or any other country destitute of 
rain, would fall under similar circumstances. 

t The journal of this embassy was published at the private expense of Count Ro- 
manzoff; but the charts were suppressed by order of Government. ll that is known 
of the geography of this and the adjacent regions is given in the introduction to the 
Memoirs of Baber, translated by Erskine and Leyden. 
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It is no longer ruled by the descend- 
ants of Jenghiz, who were dethroned, 
not many years after the transient 
conquest by Nadir, by their vizier Shah 
Mourad Beg, who made himself fa- 
mous throughout Asia as a Moslem 
saint, by the title of Beggi-Jan, and 
transmitted an hereditary character 
for sanctity to bis descendants, the 
present reigning family. It has main- 
tained a friendly correspondence from 
time to time with Russia, ever since 
the days of Peter the Great, who left 
no means untried for the realization of 
his darling visions of overland com- 
merce from India; and when these 
were resumed in the reign of Ca- 
tharine II., an attempt was made to 
conciliate the good-will of Beggi-Jan 
by the gift of 40,000 silver rubles, 
which that saintly personage expended 
in the erection of a college of theo- 
logy. The object, however, was 
gained ; and from that time the traffic 
with Russia, by caravans through 
Khiva to the Caspian, as noticed 
above, has continued with little inter- 
ruption; and since the legation of 
Négri, twenty years ago, more than 
one embassy from Bokhara has ap- 
peared at Petersburg. Though the 
observations of Burnes led him to 
suppose that amicable relations might 
easily be established with the govern- 
ment of this state, the overtures 
recently made for that purpose have 
not only been rejected, but our envoy, 
Colonel Stoddart, has been even 
forcibly detained at Bokhara, where 
Dost Mohammed, the dethroned ruler 
of Cabul, has found an asylum, after 
maintaining himself for some time in 
the small border state of Koondooz, 
the chief of which had declared himself 
hostile to the British, But these steps 
have probably been dictated less by 
animosity against Britain than by so- 
licitude to avoid the resentment of the 
Russians, whose occupation of Khiva 
will place them in alarming proximity 
—the position of Bokhara, lying in the 
direct track by which two mighty and 
_ constantly encroaching powers are ad- 
vancing from opposite quarters to the 
encounter, leaves her no chance of 
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escaping destruction in the shock, 
(destitute as she is both of military 
strength and natural fastnesses,) unless 
by siding at once with the more for- 
midable. It is currently rumoured, 
indeed, in India, that Bokhara is to 
be summarily taken under Russian 
protection, as soon as the conquest of 
Khiva shall have been achieved ; and 
the Bombay Gazette of December last 
goes even further, confidently asserting 
that “ the designs of the Emperor of 
Russia extend not only to the establish- 
ment of a force at Khiva and Bokhara, 
but even at Herat. He meditates not 
only an incursion into the territory of 
a prince with whom he is at war, such 
as is the Khan of Khiva, but intends 
putting himself in an attitude of 
hostility to Great Britain, as the ar- 
bitress of Central Asia.” 

Whatever may be the proportion of 
truth and error in the statements just 
quoted, there can be little doubt that 
the plans of Russia for her future 
operations are now fully matured, and 
that the blow struck against Khiva 
will be vigorously followed up. The 
schemes originally sketched out in 
1791 by the Prince of Nassau and M. 
de St Genie, for “ gaining over the 
Affghans to the interest of Russia, and 
sending an army through Bokhara to 
the north of India,* are at length, 
after the lapse of half a century, con- 
sidered ripe for execution. Itiskuown . 
that troops and artillery, to a consider- 
able amount, have been silently assem- 
bled at Asterabad, and the consent of 
the Shah obtained for their passage 
through Persia, ostensibly to co-ope- 
rate, if necessary, by a flank move- 
ment on Khiva with General Peroff- 
ski’s army; but it is surmised that 
their real instructions are to await the 
issue of the intrigues now in progress 
at Herat, where every effort has been 
made to induce Kamran to abandon 
the English alliance, and throw him- 
self into the arms of Russia. The 
language held to our envoy by the 
vizier ¢ (who rules in the name of his 
debauched and drunken master) shows 
the extent of the offers thus made. He 
openly avowed that the subsidy of 





® See the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers” appended to the work of Eaton on the Turkish 


Government, 1798. 


The Indian Moslems, according to this project, were to be at- 


tracted by the prospect of seeing the Mogul Emperor restored under Russian pro- 


tection. 


+ Yar-Mohammed Khan, vizier of Herat, one of the most distinguished men, both 
as a statesman and warrior, whom Asia now possesses. 
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three lacs of rupees (L.30,000) was 
indifferent to him, as Russia had pro- 
mised four times as much; and this 
demeanour, coupled with the rumoured 
refusal to admit our troops and artil- 
lery, shows that our interests are on 
but a precarious footing in the city for 
the security of which we first involved 
ourselves in an Affghan war. The 
threat of a renewed attack from the 
Persians, (who have all along retained 
the fortress of Ghorian, near Herat, 
which was taken in the former inva- 
sion,) is probably another ruse to sway 
the determination of Kamran, as it is 
obvious that a hint from Russia to 
Mohammed Shah would at once avert 
the impending danger; while, on the 
other hand, the stipulation that he 
should recognise his uncle and rival, 
Shalr Shooja, as king of Cabul, (which 
was exacted as the price of British 
aid,) is said to have given him deep 
offence s—and if, by working on his 
ambition or fear, or by tempting his 
avarice, he is won over to the side of 
Russia, the key of British India will 
be lost to us after all; unless, rever- 
sing the characters in which the two 
powers previously appeared, we resort 
to the ultima ratio of force, and be- 
come the assailants of the fortress 
which our ostensible object was to de- 
fend—a measure which (even if our 
troops had not already sufficient em- 
ployment) could scarcely be justified 
by even the utmost latitude of Anglo- 
Indian notions on international law. 
If, therefore, the Russians succeed in 
excluding us from Herat, they will be 
enabled to move forward to the Indus 
from a double point of departure— 
Herat and Bokhara ; and the only ad- 
vantage (though not a trifling one) 
which we shall have gained by our 
expenditure of blood and treasure, will 
be the removal of the theatre of war 
from the territories directly subject 
to us. 

But before we abandon this part of 
the subject, it is necessary to advert 
again to the arguments by which’ M. 
Mouraviev, in the passage above cited, 
has endeavoured to show that the coma 
mercial advantages alone, to be derived 
from the seizure of Khiva, would be 
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sufficient to warrant Russia in under. 
taking the enterprise; and it only re- 
quires a short investigation to demon- 
strate, that if Britain has reason to 
dread the political predominance in 
Transoxiana and Turkestan, which 
must accrue to Russia from this acqui- 
sition, a not less important considera- 
tion arises in the extent to which it 
must operate as a bar to the introduc. 
tion into these countries of British ma- 
nufactures, which even at present, by 
the circuitous route of Trebizond and 
Persia, and overland from India, find 
their way into Central Asia in such 
quantities as almost to have excluded 
Russian goods from the markets ; and 
which now, by steam navigation on 
the long course of the Indus, may be 
supplied with such facility as to ren- 
der competition impossible for the in- 
ferior productions of Russia, burdened 
besides, as at present they must always 
be, with the expense and losses at- 
tendant on a long land journey by 
caravans. Our trade with these parts 
is so far from being of recent origin, 
that its establishment through Russia 
was the object of our first diplomatic 
intercourse with that country. Asearly 
as the reign of Elizabeth, English 
goods were introduced into Persia 
and Turkestan by the route of Arch- 
angel (the only port* then possess- 
ed by Russia) and the Caspian; in 
1567, Anthony Jenkinson even reached 
Bokhara; and four years later, was 
the bearer of an autograph letter from 
Elizabeth to the reigning Shah of 
Persia, with the view of effecting a 
permanent commercial treaty. But 
the transit through Russia was inter- 
rupted by the troubles of which that 
country became the scene, after the 
extinction of the House of Rurik: 
and though, after the accession of the 
family of Romanoff, the Archangel 
trade was carried on with fresh vigour, 
few +t English merchants appear to 
have penetrated into Central Asia 
during the 17th century. The estab- 
lishment of an Oriental commerce was 
among the first objects of the new 
system of Russian policy introduced 
by Peter I. ; and the insidious mission 
of Bekevich to Khiva, (the tragical 





* Russia did not acquire a port on the Baltic till 1721; and it was not till 1739 
that she established herself on the Sea of Azoph. 
+ The Asiatic Journal notices the discovery at Cabul of the tomb of an English- 


man named Hicks, who died there in 1666. 
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result of which has been before men< 
tioned,) was part of the concerted 
scheme by which it was sought to gain 
a footing on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian ; but little was effected till 
the reign of Elizabeth, when British 
capital and energy were called in to 
effect what Russian craft had failed to 
accomplish. An English company 
(of which the well-known Jonas Han- 
way was the resident representative in 
Persia) was formed, and endowed with 
peculiar privileges by the Empress ; 
factories, supplied from a depot at 
Astrakhan, were established at differ- 
ent points on the shores of the Cas- 
pian ; and the minor states of Central 
Asia were visited by commercial agents, 
two of whom (as stated above) were 
found in Khiva when the Persians 
captured it. But these fair prospects 
were frustrated, partly by the defection 
of two of the directors of the Caspian 
navigation — Elton and Woodrowe, 
who abandoned the service of the 
Company for that of Persia, and partly 
by the jealousy of the Russians at the 
favour shown to foreigners ; and the 
anarchy in which Persia and Trans- 
oxiana were involved for many years 
after the death of Nadir Shah, pre- 
vented the resumption of the project. 
The Company, however, continued in 
existence till the reign of Catharine 
II., when the formation, in 1780, of 
the famous Armed Neutrality, first 
placed Russian politics in overt oppo- 
sition to the interests of England, and 
made the depression of British com- 
merce and influence in Asia an object 
of primary importance, which has ever 
since been pursued with the undeviat- 
ing pertinacity which characterises 
every branch of the Russian adminis- 
tration, neither liable to change with 
every succeeding ministry, nor made, 
like our foreign policy, the topic of 
public debates, where the arguments 
and revelations dictated by party are 
proclaimed to friend and foe through 
the medium of the press. 
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The state of the Caspian trade at 
the close of the last century is given in 
detail, from Soimonoff and other Rus- 
sian writers, by Jooke, (View of the’ 
Russian Empire, book xii. sect. ii.) 
The exports of Russia in that quarter 
are stated to have then amounted to 
no more than 1,200,000 silver rubles, 
and the imports to 1,000,000 ; but a 
great impulse was given by the in- 
corporation of Georgia with Russia in 
1801, and still more by the treaty of 
Goolistan in 1813-14, when Persia 
surrendered most of her Caspian pro- 
vinces, with the rivers running through 
them into that sea, on which she fur- 
ther bound herself to maintain no 
navy—stipulations which were further 
extended and confirmed by the peace 
of Turkmanchaiin 1828, which placed 
Russia in possession of the mouth, and 
both banks of the navigable part of the 
Araxes—the last river of any magni- 
tude on that side of the Caspian.* 
The importance which Russia attaches 
to the monopoly of the Caspian trade, 
is even more clearly shown by the 
eagerness with which she has availed 
herself of her late rapid strides to po- 
litical supremacy over Turkey and 
Persia, to close every avenue through 
which the manufactures of Western 
Europe, and especially of Great Bri- 
tain, might find accessto Asia. The 
occupation of the mouths of the 
Danube, (1829 ;) the acquisition from 
the Porte in 1829 and 1833 of the 
mountain districts of Akaltzik and 
Akalkalik, apparently unimportant, 
but containing the passes through 
which British goods reached Georgia 
and the Caueasus from Trebizond ; 
the seizure of the Circassian harbours 
and coast;t all passed unnoticed by 
the ignorance or indifference of our 
statesmen, who thus, without remon- 
strance or protest, saw our commerce 
shut out from every port on the Asia- 
tic shores of the Black Sea, with the 
single exception of Trebizond. A 
mortifying contrast to this supineness 





* See Progress of Russia in the East, and the map in the second edition. 

+ “ There is one important fact, which it strikes me I have omitted to mention, 
viz., the existence of a road, practicable the greater part of its length even for carts, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, commencing near the plain of Anapa. I 
‘travelled along it for about thirty miles, and an excellent road it was; and they (the 
Circassians) assured me it continued nearly as good the whole way to the Caspian. 
Its importance as a communication with the east shores of the Caspian, and with 
Khiva, for the importation of our cottons there, by a short cut through a friendly 


country, is evident,”"==Note to the Report on Circassia, Portfolio, v. 511. 
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is presented in the anxiety of the Rus- 
sian Government to foster and encours 
age by every means the Asiatic trade, 
and to open new channels of commu- 
nication with hitherto unexplored 
countries; and some idea may be 
formed of the exertions made for this 
urpose, from the fact, that on the 
ate occupation of Cabul by our troops, 
a large quantity of loaf-sugar was 
found in the bazaars, which, originally 
from our own West Indian posses- 
sions, had been purchased by Russian 
merchants at Petersburg, and for- 
warded by the way of Astrakhan, over 
the Caspian to Asterabad, and thence 
by land carriage to this remote city ! 
Yet, despite of all these efforts in 
behalf of the Asiatic trade, and of the 
concurrent circumstances which tend 
to render them efficacious, the increas- 
ed activity which was at first imparted 
to it by the exclusive possession of the 
Black and Caspian seas, has not been 
permanent. In the course of the last 


ten or twelve years the quantity of 
the exports has gradually undergone a 
great diminution ; while the superior 
quality and cheapness of English man- 
ufactures, notwithstanding the obsta- 


cles so sedulously thrown in the way 
of their introduction, has regained for 
them the preference in the markets of 
Asia. As the Russian official returns 
are not easily accessible, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting on this 
point the unimpeachable evidence of 
two of the continental journals most 
notoriously in the Russian interest, 
the Franconian Mercury and the 
Augsburg Gazette—the former of 
which, in January 1839, showed by a 
long and elaborate article, that ‘the 
Russians have comparatively little 
trade in Georgia, Circassia, and Per- 
sia, and are not likely to improve it, 
the competition with England having 
given a deathblow to their commerce 
in that quarter.” The Augsburg 
Gazette of the 29th and 30th of the 
same month, enters more into detail. 
** From 1824 to 1829,” (according to 
this authority,) “ the woollen wares 
sent over the Caspian, from Russia to 
Persia, rose from the value of 150,000 
to 1,000,000 silver rubles yearly; 
since 1829, the exports have again 
fallen to 140,000. In 1824, the sales 
of woollens to the nomadic tribes 
amounted to 700,000 rubles; from 
this it gradually rose to 3,000,000 ; 
but in 1834 it had fallen back to 
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2,200,000. Silks” (which, when 
Jooke wrote, formed nearly the 
whole amount of the imports by. the 
Caspian, rated by him, as we have 
already seen, at 1,000,000 silver 
rubles per annum) “are no longer 
sent over the Caspian for more than 
50,000 rubles annually, and less by 
way of Georgia. The Turkmans and 
Kirghizes now buy no more than 
100,000 rubles’ worth yearly of Rus. 
sian manufactures; in 1828, they 
bought to the amount of 300,000. 
Russian linen was formerly bought by 
the hordes to the value of from 250,000 
to 400,000 rubles; not more than 
100,000 rubles’ worth is now sold. 
The greatest increase is in iron: the 
quantity carried year by year across 
the Caspian, rose from 70,000 poods,” 
(a weight of forty Russian pounds,) 
§¢ to 258,000 in 1829, and 276,000 in 
1830; but even this, in 1834, had de- 
clined to 244,000 poods. The expor- 
tation of iron wares by the Caspian, 
which, in 1829, amounted to 287,000 
rubles, has fallen to half that sum.” 
As a general result, the writer in the 
Augsburg Gazette states, that the 
exports of Russia into Asia, in 1833 
and 1834, may be valued at seven- 
teen millions of silver rubles, (about 
£2,750,000,) of which, one-fourth was 
woollen goods:—while in 1832 the 
exports of England to Asia, exclusive 
of China and India, were to the value 
of £3,700,000, one-half of which was 
for woollens ; and, from the increased 
attention which has been drawn within 
the last seven years to Asiatic affairs, 
it may be presumed that the present 
amount may safely be rated much 
higher. If even a moderate share of 
enterprise and exertion be brought into 
play, a few years may see this trade 
augmented twenty-fold, from the ready 
communications now opened with 
countries where British goods found 
their way hitherto only by devious 
and uncertain channels, or which their 
inland situation rendered wholly inac- 
cessible—but these interests can only 
be protected and advanced by political 
predominance. No sooner had Rus- 
sian intrigue supplanted the influence 
of England in the councils of the Shah, 
than the prohibition of British manu- 
factures immediately followed ; and we 
may rest assured that, if Russia is suf- 
fered without opposition to establish 
her power in Transoxiana, many years 
will not elapse before the line of cir- 
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cumvallation will be completed, and 
not a bale of British goods suffered to 
make its appearance to the north or 
west of the Indus. 

In the foregoing details it has been 
our object to present a picture of the 
present state of Central Asia, as viewed 
Srom the Russian side of the question, 
and to place in clear relief the new 
combinations by which that power is 
on the point of assailing us in our al- 
tered position; but, in so doing, it is 
probable that we shall be considered 
as indulging in a tone of gloomy anti- 
cipation by those who, personally un- 
acquainted with the East, and accus- 
tomed to look upon our Indian annals 
as a triumphant progress from victory 
to victory, have been dazzled by the 
newspaper poeans over our Affghan 
successes into the belief that the web 
of Russian finesse has been swept 
utterly away, and British supremacy 
in the East secured for ever, by the 
gallantry displayed on the plain of 
Candahar, and under the walls of 
Ghazni. It must, indeed, be at once 
admitted that the military results of 
the Cabul expedition justify all that 
can be said in their favour. The most 
sanguine of our Indian politicians 
could not previously have hoped for a 
triumph so rapid and complete as that 
which has crowned our arms; but, 
great as our success in Affghanistan 
has hitherto been, the English public 
will have widely erred if they imagine 
that the glories of a single campaign 
have terminated the war, or that the 
terror of the British name will suffice, 
if unsupported by active assistance in 
troops and money, to retain the Aff- 
ghans in their forced allegiance to 
Shah Shooja, or to protect his domin- 
ions from attack from the adjacent 
states. The principle of unavoidable 
expansion (as some writers on India 
have termed the ever widening vortex 
which has carried our arms and in- 
fluence from Calcutta to Loodiana) 
has at length passed the natural boun- 
dary of the Indus, and entered on a 
new sphere of action ; and even beyond 
this it has already become apparent, 
that the policy which dictated to the 
Indian Government the imperative ne- 
cessity .of reinstating Shah Shooja, 
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will speedily point outa further advance 
as essential to thesecurity of the ground 
thus gained. A halt in our onward 
career from the western bank of the 
Indus, would now, in fact, be attended 
with consequences as injurious to our 
interests as a repulse in the first in- 
stance could have produced. To be 
stationary is impossible. 

If, moreover, we recapitulate the 
circumstances which attended and pre- 


ceded the restoration of Shooja to a 


pageant throne, it will be sufficiently 
evident that not only can his tenure of 
that precarious possession be assured 
only by the continual presence of a dis- 
ciplined force (whetheravowedly Com- 
pany’s troops, or commanded in the 
name of the Shah by European officers) 
sufficient to overawe the Affghans, but 
that the objects of the expedition 
would be defeated by suffering him to 
regain such a share of independent 
power as to induce the hope of sustain- 
ing himself unaided. In the debate on 
the address at the opening of the Ses- 
sion of 1839, Sir Robert Peel remark- 
ed with justice, that “ the principle was 
the same in the attempted restoration 
of Shah Shooja, as it would be in the 
attempt to restore Charles X. to the 
throne of France ; with this difference, 
that the Shah had been thirty years 
dispossessed of his throne”— which 
Lord John Russell met by the assert- 
tion, that “ the objects of the expedi- 
tion was not to extend our own limits, 
but to defend an old ally.” An alli- 
ance with Shooja had indeed been con- 
cluded by Mr Elphinstone in 1809, a 
few weeks only before the battle of 
Neemla drove him from the throne of 
Cabul.* But so far were the Indian 
authorities of that day from conceiving 
themselves bound to aid their ally in 
the then comparatively easy task of 
expelling his usurping brother Mah- 
mood, that not even an asylum in the 
British dominions was offered him, 
and he was compelled for many years 
to purchase, by humiliating sacrifices 
of dignity, and the surrender of his 
treasures and diamonds, the treacher- 
ous hospitality of Runjeet Singh. 

In 1832-3, when the Shah, who had 
some time before escaped from Lahore 
to Loodiana, made his last effort to re- 





See the article “ Persia, Affghanistan, and India,” in our January No. last year. 
+ Shooja was even subjected to personal violence, to extort from him the Koh-i« 


noor, or * mountain of light,” one of the largest diamonds of Asia, 
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cover his crown and kingdom, by the 
aid of some of the Doorauni clans 
who were favourable to him, Lord 
William Bentinck, then Governor- 
General; expressly refused him all as- 
sistance. To a second request, urged 
when he was in possession of Sinde,; 
and on the point of advancing on Can- 
dahar, astill more decided negative was 


returned, though the scale was then so " 


nicely balanced; that (as stated by an 
able writer in the Asiatic Journal) 
*¢ even the indirect countenance of our 
Government, by the presence of a Bri- 
tish agent in the camp of the Shah, 
might have placed Candahar, if not Ca- 
bul, in his possession.”"* There can be 
no doubt that the designs entertained at 
that period by the cabinet of Calcutta, 
tended rather to the opening of relations 
with thede facto rulers of Affghanistan, 
the Barukzye brothers, of whose charac- 
ter and resources the information of Sir 
Alexander Burnes has left a favourable 
impression ; and that this consideration 
influenced the denial of support to the 
Shah’s expedition, which, as is well 
known, terminated in his overthrow by 
the Barukzyes near Candabar; and it 
was only when Dost Mohammed proved 
less subservient to our views than had 
been anticipated, at the juncture when 
the advance of a Persian force, guided 
by Russian generals and diplomatists, 
against Herat, made a speedy settle- 
ment of Affghan politics indispensable, 
that our * old ally” was drawn from 
the apparenily hopeless obscurity into 
which his late defeat had plunged him, 
and sent, surrounded by the ensigns of 
royalty, and accompanied by an over- 
whelming British force, to reascend the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The piain state of the case then is, 
that it was not till it became a mere 
question of time from which side of 
the Indus the first blow should be 
struck, and the Shah presented him- 
self as a convenient pretext on which 
to ground our aggression, that any 
thought of espousing his cause was 
entertained; and of this fact both the 
Shah himself and his nominal subjects 
are fully aware, as the demeanour of 
prince and people sufficiently proves. 
All the private correspondence from 
India agrees in declaring that ** Shah 
Shooja is detested by all his subjects ; 
and that the people of his own tribe 
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even would be the first to eut his: 
throat; if left to their hands,” as the 
sole cause of the calamities and hu- 
miliation which have befallen their 
country; and this feeling, in a haughty 
and martial nation, is not surprising 3 
but it ean scarcely be credited that the 
monarch whom we have raised from 
indigence to a throne, and who is en- 
tirely dependent on us for support and 
security, should repay the benefits re- 
ceived otherwise than by unbounded 
gratitude and confidence. The vanity 
and arrogance, however, which mainly 
contributed to the past misfortunes of 
Shooja, do not appear to have been 
corrected either by time or adversity. 
Instead of labouring to unite and 
conciliate the fierce tribes, of which 
he is placed at the head, he has been 
principally occupied since his resto- 
ration in instituting a tinsel Order 
of the Dooraunit Empire! and in 
reinstating as far as possible the 
pomp and ceremonies of the ancient 
court, which had fallen into dis- 
use under Dost Mohammed. Even 
in the vital point of the political ar- 
rangements, he is said to have evinced 
much wayward impatience at the con- 
trol to which he found himself sub- 
jected ; and the insolence of language 
and manner which not only the Shah 
himself, but the Affghan Sirdars whom 
he has attracted to his court, permit 
themselves to use towards the Euro- 
peans in command of the subsidiary 
force, is described * as so insufferable; 
that several of these officers have 
thrown up their commissions in dis- 
gust. Yetthis subsidiary force, which 
the Shah is bound by treaty to main- 
tain and pay, will form his only pro- 
tection against a revolt of the discon- 
tented Affghans. It will certainly be 
the only security for the continued 
predominance of British interests after 
the main army has been withdrawn 
if, indeed, the state of affairs north of 
the Hindoo-Koosh does not render it 
necessary that permanent British 
garrisons should be established in the 
vicinity of the passes. 

It is evident, therefore, that we can 
only succeed in retaining the neces- 
sary ascendency in Affghanistan by 
keeping the Shah in subserviency, and 
overawing the chiefs and population ; 
and similar measures, as passing events 





* Asiatic Journal, Feb, 1840, 
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seem to indicate, will at no distant 
period be requisite in the neighbour- 
ing Seik kingdom of the Punjab. In 
the few months which have elapsed 
since the death of the founder of the 
monarchy, the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh, the country seems already to 
have arrived at the verge of a stormy 
revolution. Khurruck Singh, his ims 
becile son and successor, has been 
virtually deposed after a reign of a 
few months, not, as was expected, by 
his brother-in-law Shere Singh, but 
by his own son No-Nihal Singh, a 
youth of twenty-one, characterised as 
“the Hotspur of the Seiks,” who has, 
by the aid of Runjeet’s favourite mi- 
nister, Dhian Singh, reduced his father 
to the condition of a state’ prisoner; 
though he allows him to retain the 
titles and insignia of royalty. This 
change of government is not looked 
upon in India as favourable to the 
stability of the British alliance, to 
which the old Maharajah, from policy 
perhaps rather than inclination, had 
always steadily adhered ; but these 
prudential motives are less likely to 
influence his fiery grandson, surround- 
ed as he is by Seik military chiefs and 
French officers,* and apparently ap- 
prehensive, besides, that the British 
Government may consider itself bound, 
in virtue of treaties, to guarantee to 
his father the inviolate exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty. Though no 
interruption of amicable relations has 
yet taken place, it is clear that a 
rupture is viewed by all parties as the 
probable result of the late occurrences 
at Lahore ; it is even rumoured that 
permission to cross the Seik territories 
has been refused to the troops return- 
ing from Cabul, and that a Bengal 
force of 8000 men has been in con- 
sequence assembled on the Sutlej, to 
watch the course of events. In the 
mean time, the Seiks are at strife among 
themselves ; and it is suspected that 
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No-Nihal will preve to have been 
merely a tool in the hands of his unele 
Shere Singh, who aspifes to mount the 
throne through his means. Thus the 
fate of the Punjab is at present in sus-_ 
pense; but should it become either 
the seat of an unfriendly government, 
or a prey to anarchy and civil war, 
the Anglo-Indian administration will 
have no alternative but a prompt and 
decided armed intervention, either 
taking the country into their own. 
hands, or restoring Khurruck Sing 
to his throne under British protection, 
before Russian intrigue las time to step 
in and play the same part at Lahore 
which has already been so successfully 
acted at the court of Teheran. Our 
alliance with Runjeet has cost us suffi- 
ciently dear; if (as it is reported) it was 
the principal obstacle to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with Dost Mohammed, 
(which would have rendered the Aff- 
ghan war needless,) because the Dost t 
could not be induced to enter a league 
to which his hereditary enemy was to 
be a party. But our successes in 
Affghanistan will, after all, be worse 
than useless, if we permit the commu- 
nication with this boasted “ bulwark 


_of India” to be cut off by the exist- 


ence of a hostile and independent 
state, whose territories, lining nearly 
the whole length of the eastern fron- 
tier of Cabul, intervene like a wedge 
between our new dependencies and 
the dominions of the Company, and 
furnish a road by which a northern 
invader in possession of Turkestan 
might avoid the Affghan country alto- 
gether, and advance unopposed by 
Badakshan and Attock to the Sutlej. 
We have endeavoured to lay before 
our readers the existing state of the 
Asiatic question, in which England 
and Russia are the actors ; abstaining 
as far as the nature of the subject 
would permit from speculations on 
the future, which every day might 





* The adhesion of General Ventura and the French officers to No- Nihal, is particu- 
larly remarked by Le Commerce, which adds—‘ The English are doubtless far from 
pleased at seeing a resolute and independent prince on the throne of the Punjab. 
Though the change be not directly hostile to them, it will defeat their intention of 
availing themselves of the weakness of the dethroned Khurruck, and the disturbances 
it might create to interfere in a country which they are desirous to place under their 


own domination.” 


+ The terms Dost, (Turkish,) and Yar, (Persian,) both implying “ friend or com- 
panion,” are used in Central Asia as analogous to the well-known Arabic prarnomen 
Saheb, which has primarily the same signification. 
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prove to be futile or erroneous. The 
events of the last few years have 
tended in a great measure to dispel 
the ignorance of every thing relative 
.to the Eastern world, by which, (to 
use the words of the able author of 
the Progress of Russia in the East,) 
** from the earliest times in which 
Russia has had a share in the politics 
of Europe, her views in the East have 
been promoted, and which made other 
powers her dupes and the instruments 
of her aggrandizement.” But this 
tardily acquired knowledge has at the 
same time shown, that throughout the 
whole extent of Asia, from the Bos- 
phorus to the Indus, (and probably to 
Canton,) British influence has been 
sapped and supplanted by the ever 
active machinations of Russia; and 
that nothing but vigorous and un- 
compromising resistance on our part, 
can now prevent these intrigues from 
reaching their final accomplishment. 
The Cabul expedition has been the 
first symptom of recovery from our 
long-passive policy ; and its good 
effects have appeared not only in the 
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success of its immediate objects, but 
in lowering the tone of the Burmese 
and Ghorkhas ; while the prompt de- 
thronement of one or two refractory 
native princes in India has overawed 
the rising spirit of insubordination, 
and left us at the close of the year, 
what we could scarcely be called at 
its commencement, the acknowledged 
and uncontrolled masters of the coun- 
try. Still the march to Cabul is but 
a beginning ; the gauntlet has been 
thrown down, and accepted by Russia 
in her movement on Khiva; but the 
combat which will decide the destinies 
of India and Asia is yet to come; and 
it remains to be seen whether, by per- 
severance in the career we have at 
length resumed, we shall hurl our an- 
tagonist from the height which our 
supineness alone has allowed her to 
attain, or whether, through indeci- 
sion or false security, we shall lay 
ourselves open to a blow which will 
change the future history and fate, 
not of India or Asia only, but of 
Europe and the world. 





HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 


BY ARCHZUS. 


Hyun XVI. 


Tuer shapes of earth are passing still away, 

The seas with sullen rage their bounds devour, 
The rivers waste their banks from day to day, 
Rocks cannot last, nor stars outlive their hour. 


The gnarled trees, of deep undated root, 

While ages o’er them pass, like herbage fall ; 
And peaks that bear to-day the wild-goat’s foot, 
To-morrow vanish ’mid the torrent’s brawl. 


Not long the building tells its founder s name, 
And loud-sung trophies fade in silent rust ; 
The desert sand-heap whelms the city’s fame, 
The book is journeying tow’rd its writer’s dust. 


Each generation yields in turn to death 

Its living forms and looks, beloved and bold ; 
And lost in pale destruction’s frozen breath, 
Our vital air is changed to pulseless cold. 


Decay and desolation’s thunderous cloud 

O’er all things hangs, and dims the summer sky ; 
And all that seems imperishably proud, 

Still, downward sinking slow, consents to die. 
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While all so totters, wheels, and floats from view, 
Whate'er the eye can mark, the hand contrive ; 
Thy word, O God! alone on earth is true, 

And dares ’mid boundless ruin still survive. 


The utterance keen of thine eternal will 

Went forth at first through nothingness and gloom ; 
Through depths of ages working onward still, 

It crowns with life each world’s successive tomb. 


From thee it flows creating time and space ; 

With suns and planets fills the dark abysm ; 

And spreads the light that veils thy changeless face, 
Refracted wide through Nature's varying prism. 


That living Word sustains the sand, the flower, 
The insect swarm, the brood of giant things ; 
Combines the whole by one harmonious power, 
And loud in conscious hearts thy glory sings. 


Yet weighs on all the eclipse and curse of ill, 
Of failing good, and hopes that lull no more ; 
And every leaf that sails the autumnal rill 
Its dying sister leaves with sighs deplore. 


The mountains darken o’er the shatter'd plain, 

When earthquake smites the town that sways a realm ; 
The stars new-born lament the stars that wane, 

And seas wail hoarse above the fleet they whelm. 


And man, whose hopes his bound the most exceed, 
The loftiest mourner ’mid the griefs of all, 

Must shade his front with sad sepulchral weed, 
And wear, for kingly robes, the funeral pall. 


Amid such endless change and storms of night, 
Still moves thy Word divine, educing day, 

But thwarted, clogg’d, repell’d, by flashes bright, 
And winning hardest conquests o'er decay. 


But still in One whose soul, aloof from wrong, 
Was fill’d with earnest unpolluted good, 
Resounds thy voice an undiscordant song, 
And tells thy will as at the first it stood. 


Thy Word fulfill’d was He, for ever shown 
To man the living Archetype of Life, 

In whose embodied light our spirits own 

A certain hope—a rest secure from strife. 


And ne’er from mortal thought shall pass away 
The form of truth and peace he gave to earth ; 
In whom our hearts with love thy rule obey, 
And gain from them a second, happier birth. 


Without that light, though fair the frame of things, 
How dark the shades of grief it all would wear! 
From it through death immortal being springs, 
And all thy presence dawns upon despair. \. 
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Hymn XVII. 


Wiruin its. hollow nook of rocks and trees 
The lake in silence lies, 
Untouch’d by gusts of autumn’s changeful breeze, 
- Which sweep the distant skies. 


It upward looks, with still and glassy face, 
And sees the windy rack, 

Which o’er the surface idly seems to trace 
White clouds and shadows black. 


So dwells the wiser heart, at ease and safe, 
And marks the passing storm," 

Which cannot there the tranquil being chafe, 
Nor that bright peace deform. 


The tongues of busy rumour, vain and loud, 
And cold malignant hate, 

And dreams obscure, that cheat the greedy crowd, 
And full-blown scorn sedate ; 


High-sated wealth, decorous pride of place, 
Mankind’s anarchal kings ; 

And Science, blindly wrapping round its face 
The veil it draws from things ; 


The spectres thin that haunt the lifeless breast, 
And are not what they seem— 

Lust, follies, envies, avarice, unrest, 
That act earth’s tragic dream ;— 


All these around the soul resolved and sure, 
_A train of hunters throng, 
With unbelieving threats and mocks impure, 
And self-bewitching song. 


A moment’s rush is theirs to seize their prey; 
Which shrinks perhaps aghast ; 

But nerved again by faith, it stands at bay, 
And, lo! the rout is past. 


But shades they were, and melt around in shade, 
In him no place they own, 

Who, looking clear through all things undismay’d, 
In all sees God alone. 


An instant lingering on the nightly wold, * 
Mid rocks of mournful brows, ; 
While sweeps the howling gale from caverns cold, 
And waves the leafless boughs ; 


With dread the man beholds the shadows drear, 
That ape a demon train— 

Before a glance of thought the view is clear, 
And earth is still’d again. 


So thou, O God! to man’s weak datkness known, 
A light sustain’d by gloom, 

Wilt make thy steadfast will to good my own, 
And lead me through the tomb! 
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Hymn XVIII. 


Can man, O God! the tale of man repeat, 

Nor feel his bosom heave with livelier bound ? 
Through all we are the swelling pulse must beat 
At thought of all we are, of all things round : 

Our inmost selves the straining vision meet, 

And memory wakes from slumber'’s cave profound ; 
And, like a rock upon a sunny plain, ° 

The past amid thy light is seen again. 


Ah! little sphere of rosy childhood's hour, 

Itself so weak, and yet foreshowing all ! 
Unopen’d world of self-evolving power, 

That now but hears the instant’s tiny call! 
Within its dewdrop life, its folded flower, 
Distress and strife the thoughtless heart enthrall ; 
And stirrings big with man’s unmeasured hope 
Have scarcely strength against one pang to cope. 


Bewildering, cloudy dawn! then pass from view 

The first faint lines of mortal being’s course ; 

Then wakes the will, and fiercely grasps a clue, 

And wond’ring feels it snapp’d by headlong force, 
And sad and weeping grows a child anew, 

Till joy comes back from life’s unfailing source— 
New aims, new thoughts, new passions take their turn, 
And still the extinguish’d flame again will burn. 


What gropings blind to leave the common way ! 

What yearnings vain that find no end reveal’d! 

What hopeless war, and feeling’s idle play! 

What wounds that pierce through pride’s phantasmal play !— 
A thousand objects woo’d and thrown away! 

And idols dear that no response will yield! 

And so within one bosom’s living cell 

A fiendish foe and helpless victim dwell. 


Oh, gorgeous dreams, and wing-borne flight of youth ! 
That thinks by scorning earth to win the skies ; 
Forebodings dim of visionary truth, 

That like a beast pursued before us flies ; 

Insane delight in monstrous forms uncouth, 

That thence perchance some prophet-ghost may rise ; 
Blind love of light, and craving hate of rest!— 

How far our strangest world is in the breast! 


Abounding pictures, bright with morn and joy, 
Of all the endless beings round us known, 
Bewilder, vex, intoxicate, and cloy,— 

A land of bliss how near, yet not our own! 

All things so fair each sense they needs employ, 
Yet ’mid them all the spirit wastes alone ; 

So many, lovely, large, and sweet they seem, 
As if to prove the whole is only dream. 


Fair visions all! and, ’mid the train of things, 
How strong the sway the fairest shapes have won! 
From them distraction, folly, rapture, springs, 
And life’s true rapture seems but now begun. 

For mad we seek the joy that passion brings 

To hearts by inmost treacheries all undone, 
Though love’s concealing veil is dark and stern, 
Nor e’er did eyes profane its mystery learn, 
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So forward roll the years with woe and bliss, 

’Mid act, and deed, ‘and thought, and lone despair ; 
And, ’twixt the arduous That and easy This, 

We feign the trial more than man can bear. 

Still Conscience stabs and bleeds; Temptation’s kiss 
Still sucks our purest life, and taints the air ; 

His feet with blood, his own and others’, red, 
Ambition climbs the unstable mountain-head. 


But sick’ning hours, and weariness of breath, 

And eyes that cannot brook to see the day, 

And dreams that shuddering hail the name of death, 
And fancies thin subdued by dull decay,— 

All these, O God! thy servant Conscience saith, 
Are surely sent by Thee—thy word obey ; 

The world of man so bright, and soul so strong, 
To man are shown defaced by human wrong. 


And thus, by inward act and outward led, 

We know the things we are if loosed from thee ; 
How blind as rocks, and weak as branches dead, 
And vain and fierce, to show us nobly free, 

To leave thy paths in desert wilds we fled, 

And hoped no longer thine—our own to be; 

So sinking down from fancied all to nought, 
One grain of dust was left by misery taught. 


That speck, O Father! still to thee was dear— 

A living relic capable of good ; 

And bruised and crush’d by woe, and shame, and fear, 
Arose again from earth, and upright stood. 

Thy Spirit still was there, not now severe, 

And fed the yearning heart with loving food, 

Till brave and clear, discerning all the past, 

It knew that peace and hope were gain’d at last. 


Now all confusion spent, and battles o’er, 

Are seen as leading on to endless rest, 

The world obscure and distant now no more, 
With sights of truthful gladness fills the breast ; 
And love, so false and foul a name before, 

With countless joys the wounded heart has blest : 
And thus, O God! thy child serene and bold, 
Goes forth to toils heroic manifold ! 
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Reaper, what is a parr? This is 
the only interrogatory we ever had 
the honour to address to Lord 
Brougham, and we believe it is the 
only one ever put to his lordship, 
either by ourselves or any body else, 
which he was unable to answer. If 
the reader has not yet made up his 
mind on this important point, we shall 
not press him for an instantaneous 
reply ; but in case he should be suffi- 
ciently candid from the commence- 
ment to confess that he knows no- 
thing whatever of the subject, we 
then beg to introduce him to our 
friend Mr John Shaw of Drumlanrig, 
who will speedily tell him ‘all about it. 

It is, indeed, both gratifying and 
instructive to find, that in many de- 
partments, alike of art and nature, 
important discoveries are not seldom 
achieved by men who make no pre- 
tension to philosophical skill or scien- 
tific knowledge, but who, following the 
bent of a sagacious and observant dis- 
position, attain to the root of a matter, 
while others have been only playing 
with stray leaves, or stumbling over 
broken branches. It is gratifying, in 
as far as it shows, that, in natural his- 
tory especially, a fair field for original 
research is still open to good powers 
of observation, even in reference to 
native productions of the highest va- 
lue and importance ; and it is instruc- 
tive to those professing a more pedan- 
tic knowledge, to be forced to admit 
how ignorant they may actually be, in 
spite of all their book-learning. 

Our innumerable readers need not 
to be told that the salmon is the most 
valuable of all the fishes which ever 
sojourn in our river waters; but they 
do require to be informed, and we 
therefore take the earliest opportunity 
of doing so, that our knowledge of its 
natural history and habits of life, so 
far as concerns the first two seasons of 


its existence, and during which it may 
be said to be continuously within our 
daily vision, was only determinately 
ascertained a few months ago. It 
has been the food of millions from the 
earliest periods of our own recorded 
history ; its capture occupies the time 
and rewards the toil of many thou- 
sands of our most industrious popula- 
tion ; its sale affords a princely addi- 
tion to the income both of lords and 
commons ;. the luxury of sumptuous 
life is incomplete when wanting a sup- 
ply of this most “ dayntous fisshe :” 
and yet almost all that has ever been 
said or written on the subject of its 
earlier existence, is founded on the 
grossest error. It is our intention to 
present a brief summary of the expe- 
rimental observations and discoveries 
of the ingenious enquirer whose 
contributions are named _ below ; 
but as there-exists a tendency in 
human nature of a very reprehen- 
sible kind, which leads alike to the 
decrying of discoveries when these 
are made, and to the denial of their 
claim to the character of novelty, we 
shall, in the first place, with a view 
both to the historical illustration of the 
point in question, and the prevention 
of malice prepense, state the hitherto 
prevailing views of scientific authors 
on the subject of salmon fry. Should 
any one deem this to be a matter of 
slight importance, let him consider 
that if the salmon itself, in its matured 
condition, is a noble’creature, of vast 
value in an economical point of view, 
and if the best mode of effecting its 
early conservation and future increase 
ought therefore to besedulously sought 
after, no enquiry regarding its youth- 
ful history, which results in truth, can 
be otherwise than interesting. 

We shall not attempt to trace the 
history of opinion regarding parr up 
to the time of Adam or even of Aris- 
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totle, neither of whom, so far as we 
know, was particularly conversant 
with the subject ; but we may men- 
tion that in the year 1686, a gentle- 
‘man of the name of Ray, one John 
Ray, among the earliest, and in truth 
the greatest of the naturalists this 
country has as yet produced, pub- 
lished, in conjunction with his friend 
Willughby, a work on fishes. * 

In the joint production just alluded 
to, there is first a description of the 
salmon,+ and then of a small but 
distinct species resembling the river 
trout, and which these authors pro- 
perly regard as identical with the 
branlin of the north of England; in 
other words, the parr. The para- 
graph is headed (we regret being 
obliged, while engaged with a popular 
and important subject, to refer to one 
of the unknown tongues, )—Salmu- 
lus, Herefordize Samlet dictus, Bran- 
lino D. Johnson inferius descripto, 
ut nobis videtur, idem. ‘ Quem 
demissi longitudine erat septunciali ; 
sescunciali latitudine: et raro capi- 
untur majores,” &c.  Hujus gene- 
ris,” he adds, ‘* omnes (quod mirum) 
mares esse aiunt. Trutte persimilis 
est, ab ea tamen specie differre vide- 
tur.” t We have next an enumera- 
tion of Pisces fluviatiles et anadromi 
é genere truttaceo in Septentrionalibus 
Anglize observati 4 D. Johnson; in 
the course of which the branlin, above 
referred to, is described in more de- 
tail, and some very remarkable pecu- 
liarities in its sexual habits are parti- 
cularized, as follows :— 

** Branlins, nonnullis fingerins, i. e. 
digitales, dicti, quia notas seu areolas 
transversas nigricantes quinque aut sex, 
veluti tot digitorum vestigia impressa, in 
lateribus obtinent, cum macula rubra in 
unaquaque areola. Caudee sunt forcipate, 
-salmonum ritu; quodque mirum est, omnes 
mares. Cum salmonibus, procreandi 
causa, misceri eos mihi persuasum est. 
(He is a perfect Shaw!) Quum pri- 
mum enim salmo ovorum editorum con- 
geriem seu acervum malis dicere, relin- 
quit, branlinus (oh, fie!) mox ei incum- 
bit, ovaque (ut verisimile est) spermate 
suo irrigat et foecundat ; nec alibi unquam 
inveniuntur branlini quam iis in locis 
que salmones frequentant. Quod ad 
mare descendant non ausim affirmare, 
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siquidem quovis anni tempore apud nos 
inveniuntur. Fluentis rapidissimis acer- 
rimisque versantur, in quibus nullum 
aliud genus piscis durare potest. Cum 
adoleverint sex circitur digitos longitudine 
sequant.” § 


The considerate reader will please 
to bear in mind a few of the above 
expressions, that he may afterwards 
mark the curious coincidence of Mr 
Shaw’s observations regarding the 
spawning of the male parr,—the pre- 
cedence of Messrs Willughby and 
Ray in no way diminishing the merits 
of that sagacious person, who, amid 
many more important avocations, can 
scarcely be supposed to have ever 
taken cognizance of a now obscure 
Latin folio, published above a century 
and a half ago. 

We proceed to pick out a few more 
opinions regarding the extremely ra- 
pid growth of salmon smolts, and their 
supposed distinctive nature from the 
parr. 

Dr Arthur Young informs us, when 
describing the salmon-spawning in 
certain rivers which run into the Ban, 
that “ young salmon are called grawis, 
and grow at a rate which I should 
suppose scarce any fish commonly 
known equals; for within the year 
some of them will come to sixteen 
and eighteen pounds, but in general 
ten or twelve pounds. Such as escape 
the first year’s fishing are salmon, and 
at two years old will generally weigh 
twenty to twenty-five pounds.” || 


*¢ About the latter end of March,” ob. 
serves Mr Pennant, ‘‘ the spawn begins to 
exclude the young, which gradually io- 
crease to the length. of four or five inches, 
and are then called smolts or smoults. 
About the beginning of May the river is 
full of them—it seems to be all alive—and 
there is no having an idea of their num- 
bers without seeing them ; but a seasonable 
flood then hurries them all to the sea, 
scarce any or very few of them being left 
in the river.” { ae UY 


It is indeed true, as expressed by 
an ancient couplet, that 


* Floods in May 
Carry smolts away," — 


but nothing is less authentic than the 
entire history of the early life and ad- 
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ventures of salmon fry, as given by 
Pennant, although it accords with, and 
indeed may be taken as a fair sample 
of the stuff with which most zoological 
books are crammed. 


*¢ About the middle of June,” he conti- 
nues, “ the earliest of the fry begin to drop, 
as it were, again into the river from the 
sea, at that time about twelve, fourteen, 
or sixteen inches in length ; and, by a gra- 
dual progress, increase in number and size 
till about the end of July, which is at Ber- 
wick termed the grilse time (the name 
given to the fish at that age). At the end 
of July, or the beginning of August, they 
lessen in numbers, but increase in size— 
some being six, seven, eight, or nine 
pounds weight. This appears to be a sur- 
prising growth; yet we have received from 
a gentleman at Warrington an instance 
still more so. A salmon weighing seven 
pounds three quarters, taken on the seventh 
of February, being marked with scissars 
on the back, fin, and tail, and turned into 
the river, was again taken on the seven- 
teenth of the following March, and then 
found to weigh seventeen pounds and a- 
half.” 


An increase of ten pounds in less 
than six weeks! Pretty well, Mr Snip. 
We regret being unable to believe this 

fact, although we doubt not that both 

Mr Pennant and “ the gentleman at 
Warrington” (Reader, he was a tai- 
lor) believed it firmly. 

The parr is described by Mr Pen- 
nant as a distinct species, under the 
name of samlet. He denies that it is 
the young of the salmon for the fol- 
lowing reasons:—1st, It is well known 
(he supposes), that salmon fry never 
continue in fresh water the whole 
year, but vanish on the occurrence of 
the first vernal floods, which swee 
them all into the sea. 2d, The inthieth 
of salmon fry is so sudden as soon to 
exceed the size of the largest samlet. 
Mr P. then mentions as an *‘example,” 
(of what ?—his own statements on the 
subject ?)—that the fry which have 
quitted the fresh water in spring not 
larger than gudgeons, return to it 
again “a foot or more in length,” and 
he then adds other reasons in support 
of his opinion, all of which we now 
know to be entirely erroneous, and 
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none of which we need therefore here 
detail. We shall merely add, that 
Pennant’s views are adopted by Dr 
Shaw, who describes Salmo salmulus 
as a distinct species, adding that * it is 
very frequent in the rivers of Scotland, 
where it is called the parr.” * 

Let us pass over a few years, and 


‘respectfully approach those. from 


whom we might have looked for better 
things. 

Baron Cuvier enumerates the parr 
(or samlet of Pennant) among the 
other Salmonide. ‘¢ Il y a aussi dans 
nos riviéres une petite truite, le samlet 
des Anglais—le saumoneau du Rhin 
(Penn. Zool. Brit. I11., Pl. 59, 1), que 
plusieurs croient distincte ; le verdatre 
du dos forme, avec le blanc du ventre, 
des zigzags dans aucun desquels est 
une tache rouge. C’est un petit poie- 
son délicieux.’’ t 

Dr Fleming, in his British Ani- 
mals, allows the name of parr to dwell 
in dark oblivion ; but the following are 
his views regarding the growth and 
migration of salmon fry. “ The roe 
becomes perfect, and the young fry, 
samlets, or smolts (smouts), make 
their appearance in March or April. 
When the samlets leave the gravel, 
where the spawn from which they is- 
sued had been deposited, they begin 
to move downwards to the sea. In 
their progress through the river, and 
until they reach that point where the 
frith begins (or where the tide is al- 
ways either ebbing or flowing), they 
crowd together, and descend in the 
easy water at the margin.” f 

Dr Knox, in an ingenious paper 
read to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in January 1833, has favoured 
us with his views of salmon smolts, and 
he opens that section of his subject 
with the following proem. ‘ Man 
excellent observers have described, 
with more or less accuracy, the gener- 
ation of the salmon, the growth and 
progress of the smolt, and the descent 
of the kelt or spawned fish to the 
ocean; but I know of no continued. 
series of observations on the subjeet, 
published by any one, of an authentic 
nature, and so as to admit of no doubt. 
To remove this chasm, and to give to 
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the naturalist a nucleus whereon to 
build future observation, I have 
thought it right to detail at consider- 
able length the following history of 
the salmon smolt, from its first deposi- 
tion under the gravel in the form of an 
egg, to its ultimate disappearance from 
the fresh-water streams, which formed 
its habitat whilst infantile; remark- 
ing, that every thing stated therein 
fell under my own immediate personal 
observation. I have thought it pre- 
ferable thus to narrate at some length, 
and almost in the order of their occur- 
rence, a series of observations on the 
generation of the ova, to any other 
mode of describing the natural history 
of the salmon-smolt or fry.” * 

The ova commemorated by Dr 
Knox were observed to be deposited 
near the sources of a stream, on the 
2d day of November, and were “ cov- 
ered up with gravel in the usual way.” 
There are now said to be two methods 
in which this latter parental duty may 
be performed ; and as the ordinary way 
(or rather the way ordinarily describ- 
ed) is alleged by some very patient 
and experienced observers not to be 
the way at all followed by any salmon 
whatsoever, it would have been inter- 
esting if Dr Knox had informed us cir- 
eumstantially ofthe performanceof this 
instinctive habit in the instance allud- 
ed to, which we doubt not occurred 
under his “ own immediate personal 
observation.” However that may be, 
the ova in question were found to be 
changing by the 23d of March; that 
is, the outer shell was cast, and the fry 
were observed lying imbedded in the 
gravel, as fishes, somewhat less than an 
inch in length, being twenty weeks 
from the period of their deposition. 
On re-opening the spawning-bed on 
the Ist of April, most of the fry were 
found to have quitted it by ascending 
through the gravel, and on “ April 19, 
many were taken eight, and even nine 
inches long, in excellent condition.” 
On the 5th of May, they still abound- 
ed in the tributary streams, but were 

. less numerous than before; they had 
not increased in size, owing to their 
being, as the Doctor supposes, “ in all 
probability, fry of a later deposit. 
The extreme of their growth seemed 
to be about nine inches, at least none 
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were taken larger than this.” ‘ On 
the 20th of April,” it is afterwards 
added, ‘ these rivers were fished with 
fly, and were found full of salmon 
smolts, varying from six to nine inches, 
—such being the rapidity of their 
growth from the Ist to the 20th April, 
or in about three weeks. They were 
in the finest possible condition, covered 
with small silvery scales, differing in 
shape (I mean the scales), from those 
of the trout or parr.”’+ “ They are of 
very rapid growth,” the doctor again 
observes, ‘* many attaining the length 
of nine inches in twenty-seven days, 
supposing that I am correct in the 
exact period of their appearing above 
the gravel ; but during the first seven 
days, whilst living on the yolk, they 
grow very little; thus, 72 twenty days, 
they apparently grow from one inch to 
nine inches in length.” ~ The doctor, 
of course, means that he himself sup- 
poses they actually do so. 

From the preceding brief quotations, 
it will be perceived that Dr Knox 
entirely coincides with the hitherto 
prevailing opinion regarding the rapid 
growth of salmon smolts, and their 
speedy descent towards the sea. We 
shall merely mention, in regard to the 
cognate and now inseparable branch 
of our subject, namely, the parr ques- 
tion, that although our learned ana- 
tomist does not discuss it, we fear that 
there too he partakes of the fallible 
nature of humanity; for in his intro- 
ductory observations, he enumerates 
the parr as among the distinct species, 
and adds, that “ though in some mea- 
sure unimportant in itself, by reason 
of its want of bulk, it has nevertheless 
received from us (meaning himself, 
Dr Knox) a degree of attention 
almost equal to that bestowed on the 
salmon, and which seemed in some 
measure necessary by its supposed 
connexion with the natural history of 
the salmon.”’§ 

In the supplementary portion of 
the voluminous English edition of 
Baron Cuvier’s work, no mention is 
made of parr; but the following ob- 
servations are appended as applying 
to.salmon fry. 


“ The young salmons grow rapidly, and 
very s00n come to the length of four or 
five inches. When they have attained 
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nearly to a foot in length, they have suf 
ficient strength to abandon the upper parts 
of the rivers, and to gain the sea, which 
they quit again, when they are eighteen 
inches long, towards the commencement 
of summer, and later. than the old indivi- 
duals of their species. At two years of 
age they weigh six or eight pounds, and 
at five or six years old they only weigh 
ten or twelve. From these data we may 
easily judge of the advanced age of those 
which are fished in Scotland and,in Swe- 
den of six feet long, and not weighing less 
than eighty or one hundred pounds.” * 


We have lived for a tremendous 
time in Scotland, and for a short time 
in Sweden, but we solemnly aver that 
we never met in either country with 
a salmon as long as ourselves ; and 
yet we measure only six feet upon our 
stocking soles. We no doubt (thanks 
to a pretty regular supply of Peebles 
ale) weigh somewhat more than a 
hundred pounds ; but it does not fol- 
low from that fact, or indeed from 
any: other known to naturalists, that 
salmon fished by man of woman born, 
ever now-a-days weigh and measure 
to the extent and ponderosity above 
mentioned. In truth, such a thing 
would never answer in the north 
coustry. Our Highland fishermen, 
though intelligent in miud and nimble 
in body, are rather a diminutive race 
—a small people, though a strong— 
and a salmon six feet in length would 
not only frighten them out of their 
propriety, but would actually deprive 
them of their property, by carrying 
themselves, their net, and coble, at 
‘one fell swoop” into the “ inju- 
rious sea.” 

A very ingenious young gentleman 
of Neufchatel, M. Agassiz, maintains 
an opinion regarding the parr, dif- 
ferent from, though equally erro- 
neous with, those we have now 
narrated. He believes the parr to be 
neither more nor less than one of the 
many conditions of the common river 
trout, salmo fario(Linn.+).. We regret 
that so respectable a person should 
harbour such a thought of our beloved 
fish ; but wecan't helpit.. We doubt 
not he will speedily see the error of 
his ways. We will be glad to go 
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with him to. Drumlanrig, on the close 
of the ensuing meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow. 

Sir William Jardine, an excellent 
practical observer, and certainly a 
good authority on any point like that 
in question, states, in reference to the 
parr, that the chief uncertainty “ has 
latterly resolved itself into whether 
the parr was distinct, or a variety or 
young of the common trout, S. fario; 
with the migratory salmon it has no 
connexion whatever. Among the Bri- 
tish salmonide, there is no fish whose 
habits are so regular, or the colours 
and markings so constant.” After 
describing the distinctive marks of the 
parr, Sir William continues :—* In 
this state, therefore, I have no hesita- 
tion in considering the parr not only 
distinct, but one of the best and most 
constantly marked: species we have, 
and that it ought to remain in our 
systems as the Salmo salmulus of 
Ray.” + 

The Rev. Leonard Jenyns, an ac- 
complished naturalist and careful eom- 
piler, after giving the supposed dis- 
tinctive characters of the parr, and 
stating the different views which had 
prevailed regarding it, observes :— 
‘¢ It is, however, now pretty well as. 
certained to be a distinct species, al- 
ways remaining of a small size. Is 
called in some places a parr, in others 
a skirling or brandling.” § 

Dr Richardson, in his ichthyological 
volume, does not express any very 
explicit opinion regarding the parr ; 
but he reports in a commendatory 
spirit, and therefore, we presume, 
approves of Dr Knox’s account of the 
rapid growth of smolts, and he names 


-the name of parr evidently as a sepa- 
rate species, and refers in a note to 


Sir William Jardine’s supposed dis- 
tinctive characters of that same. || 
That the parr is not the young of 
the salmon, Mr Yarrell considers to 
be sufficiently obvious from the cir- 
cumstance, “that parrs by hundreds 
may be taken in the rivers all the 
summer, long after the fry of the year, 
of the larger migratory species, have 
gone down to the sea; and the greater 
part of those parrs taken even in au- 
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tumn do not exceed five inches in 
length, when no example of the young 
salmon can be found. under sixteen or 
eighteen inches, and the young of the 
bull-trout and salmon-trout are large 
in proportion.” By the kindness of 
various friends, I have received parrs 
from several rivers on the east, south, 
and west shores ; and from close com- 
parative examination of specimens 
from distant localities, and these with 
the young of others of the Salmonide, 
Ibelievethe parr to be a distinct fish.””* 
In his supplement Mr Yarrell in some 
measure modifies his opinion regard- 
ing the rapid growth of salmon fry, 
but in relation to Mr Shaw’s earlier 
experiments, he still continues to main- 
tain that there is not conclusive evi- 
dence of the non-existence of a distinct 
small fish, to which the name of parr 
ought to be exclusively applied.t 

The author of a recent treatise on 
* Ichthyology" { also argues and il- 
lustrates the subject of the parr, upon 
the ground of its being a distinct 
species. 

‘** Although the history of the parr,” 
he observes, “‘ is still in truth obscure, we 
certainly deem ourselves authorized to 
state, that it is not the young of the salmon. 
It may be found in rivers throughout the 
year, and is more especially abundant du- 
ring those midsummer months, in which 
the acknowledged young of the salmon is 
unknown except as a fish returning from 
the sea. The most characteristic and 
irrepressible instinct of the latter seems to 
eonsist in its descent to the sea a few weeks 
after exclusion from the egg; and if our 
summer parr.is also the young of the sal- 
mon, the fact presents a very rare and 
remarkable example of different indivi- 
duals of the same species varying in their 
instinctive habits. The occurrence of 

_parr in rivers so long after midsummer, 
and the entire disappearance of smolts (as 
the young salmon are sometimes called) 
anterior to that period, is a main argu- 
ment in favour of their being distinct ; and 
we cannot get over the difficulty by simply 
asserting, that such as go down to the sea 
early are parr, and that such as go down 
late are parr also, It is admitted that the 
ova of salmon are hatched in spring, and 
that the growth of the young (by whatever 
name we choose to call it) is extremely 
rapid. Now, as nobody ever finds a parr 
above a few inches long (six inches is a 
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large one), and as, by the end of summer, 
they must be several months old, how can 
we (in the belief of their being young 
salmon) reconcile their imputed age with 
their actual dimensions? Still more diffi- 
eult will it be to explain, in connexion 
with that belief, how the brood which has 
descended seawards in the spring, should, 
after the lapse of the same period, be 
found in their native rivers, weighing 
many pounds.” 


Now this may be all very logically 
reasoned in its way, but unfortunately 
the premises are erroneous; for as 
smolts do not go down to the sea the 
same season they are hatched, they 
cannot return from it in the course of 
the immediate summer, “ weighing 
many pounds ;” ergo, the arguments 
adduced are of no avail. 

Dr Parnell, in like manner, regards 
the parr and salmon smolt as quite 
distinct. He gives what he regards 


as their differential characters, and con- 
cludes by observing, that “ there is 
still great doubt as to the parr being 
a migratory species, since no instance 
has been recorded of its capture in the 
sea; nor does it-appear to me to be 
so common a fish as is generally con- 


sidered. Its habits require further 
investigation.”§ The investigation 
here delicately hinted at, has now 


. taken place, and has, we think, been 


attended by a triumphant though un. 
looked-for result. We need not, then, 
detain our readers by prolonging our 
historical exposition, which, in truth, 
we have brought up to the present 
period ; but shall now, after a single 
slight digression, proceed to Drum- 
lanrig to visit Mr Shaw. 

Writers on this and innumerable 
other subjects, may in truth be liken- 
ed to a flock of sheep about to enter 
park or pasture ground. The way is 
by no means narrow, and there is 
much hallooing with stentorian lungs, 
while the arms of brawny butchers 
wave like windmills, and shepherds’ 
dogs utter their short, uneasy bark, 
with burning breath, fierce eyes, and 
fiery tongue; but not a fleece of all 
that woolly mass will move an inch. 
‘Then all at once, for no apparent rea- 
son, at least for none which did not 
exist before—one of their number 
springs at least a couple ef yards into 
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the buxom air, which proving no 
*¢ fenced brazen wall,” as it was 
deemed, admits him to pastures 
green, and instantaneously the whole 
flock, like a troop of voltigeurs, bolt 
boldly onwards, bound after bound, 
as if an earthquake’s mouth did gape 
beneath them. Now, your “ men wot 
writes” are just precisely animals of 
this description, barring (we fear and 
mourn) that their coats are far more 
threadbare, themselves more gaunt 
and grim, and their other habits rather 
those of fleecing than of being fleeced. 
They, too, for a time (and many 
times) compose confusedly some 
huddled statement, of which one por- 
tion knocks the other down, and the 
spread of knowledge looks extremely 
thin, till some one, bolder or more 
desperate than the rest (or driven 
by fear or hunger), makes a sudden 
spring upwards into the world of 
imagination, where he (being a lad 
of genius) invents a round unvarnish- 
ed tale of circumstantial truth,— 

‘* Of truth severe, in fairy fiction 

dress’d.” 

Away go the others through that glo- 
rious gap ; and the fond admiring pub- 
lic, finding the stream of history so 
continuous, and concordant as Cruden 
on the point in question (whatever 
it may be), would just as soon * doubt 
that the stars are fire,” as harbour the 
least misgiving as to whatit seesin print. 
And so the matter is settled for a hun- 
dred years. 

But a day of reckoning comes at 
last ; for, sooner or later (let us again 
suppose it a question of salmon fry), 
some reasonable creature appears 
upon the river bank with his eyes open, 


and finds that if he chooses to use ~ 


them he can see; so, turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, and 
studiously eschewing books, he looks 
down into the clear translucent water, 
and what does he see? That, we think, 
must depend entirely upon circum- 
stances, and we all know that these 
are among the most variable things on 
the face of the earth. So it is impos- 
sible to say exactly what any man may 
see when he looks down into the water. 
It may be his own face—and such a 
face! But let that pass—we mean no- 
thing personal either to ourselves or 
others. Of this, however, we are well 
assured, that no man will éver more 
behold salmon smolts nine inches long, 
and only three weeks old, descending 
‘to the sea. 
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We believe we need not burden our 
precious pages by any additional re- 
ferences to the recorded opinions of 
what are called scientific observers. 
The preceding will surely suffice to 
show that these gentlemen have al 
ways regarded the parr as a distinct 
and well-defined species; and the 
reader may afterwards draw his own 
conclusions as to whether their views 
of salmon fry were founded on fact, 
or altogetherimaginative and illusory. 

We are ourselves one of the gravest 
individuals in existence ; yet we confess 
it does somewhat tickle the remains 
of our risibility to see Sir William 
Jardine and Dr Knox, Mr Selby and 
Dr Fleming, Mr James Wilson (a 
brother of Professor Wilson's) and 
Dr Richardson, not exactly puzzling 
their brains about this vexed ques- 
tion—for the question seemed quite 
happy, and so, assuredly, were they, 
good easy men!—but resting satisfied 
in the supposed certainty that they 
understood its bearings in every pos- 
sible point, and could “ box the com- 
pass” on the subject to the clear con- 
viction of each rational being in the 
three kingdoms, and the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. But as it will be 
speedily shown to the world in gen. 
eral (and we hope admitted by them- 
selves in particular), that these gen- 
tlemen knew nothing at all about the 
matter, we may be here allowed to 
pass from their opinions, and report 
the actual facts as proved by Mr 
Shaw. That these facts may not be 
regarded as the result of hasty or of 
superficial observation, we may men- 
tion that this ingenious person has 
resided almost during his entire life 
by the banks of salmon streams, and 
that his opportunities have thus been 
as ample as we know his efforts have 
been unremitting and laborious, to 
ascertain the genuine history of this 
noble and most valuable species. 

Mr Shaw had long been of opinion, 
in opposition to the prevailing senti-« 
ments upon the subject, that the small 
fish commonly called parr was the 
young or natural produce of the sal- 
mon; and that all recorded attempts to 
trace the true history of the latter 
species, in its earlier states, were “ fan- 
ciful in their nature, and delusive in 
their results.” So far back as 11th 
July 1833, he captured a few of these 
small fishes, and placed them in a 

ond supplied by a wholesome stream- 
et. There they throve and prospered 
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till the month of April following, when 
they began to assume a somewhat 
different aspect, and in the earlier part 
of May they were converted into what 
are usually called salmon smolts or 
fry—that is, they became of a fine 
deep blue upon the back, the sides 
and under-portions of a delicate sil- 
very aspect, with the scales very de- 
ciduous, or easily adhering to the 
hand. At this time, also, they exhi-< 
bited what may be called a migratory 
instinct, several of them insisting, very 
imprudently as we opine, to leap out 
of the pond, not simply into the air, 
for that would have been all well 
enough in its way, but on to the sur- 
rounding bank. The consequences 
are as easily imagined as described,— 
they died. 

In March 1835, he again took from 
the river about a dozen parrs of a 
larger size, that is, about six inches 
long. ‘They at this time bore upon 
their sides the ordinary perpendicular 
bars or blotches, and all the other cha- 
racteristics of the so-called parr. He 
transferred them to his pond, and by 
the end of April of the same year, they 
too assumed the characters of salmon 


fry ; *‘ the bars becoming overlaid by 
the new silvery scales which parrs of 
two years old invariably assume be- 


fore departing towards the sea.” He 
now entertained’ no doubt that the 
larger parrs observable in autumn, 
winter, and early spring, were in 
truth young salmon advancing to the 
conclusion of their second year ; while 
the smaller spring and summer parr 
(called May parrs in certain parts of 
Scotland) were younger individuals of 
the same species, only entering upon 
their second year. This, then, our 
ingenious friend regarded (and we 
think truly) as the detection of the 
great leading error of preceding ob- 
servers, who, as we have already suf- 
ficiently shown, had uniformly main- 
tained that salmon fry grow to the 
length of six or eight inches in as 
many weeks, and that after the lapse 
of this brief period, they take their 
gregarious departure to the sea. Now, 
- it is the rapidity with which the two- 
year-old parr assumes the aspect of 
the acknowledged salmon fry that has 
led to this most erroneous conclusion ; 
for hasty or superficial observers 
* taking cognizance, first, of the hatch- 
ing of the ova in early spring; and, 
secondly, of the seaward migration of 
smolts soon afterwards, have ima- 
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gined these two facts to take place in 
immediate or speedy succession ;*” 
whereas they had nothing to do with 
each other, any more than an infant 
sent to nurse has to do with any 
‘‘ Adonis of a boy” who may be 
setting out to push his fortune in New 
Holland. We shall now state what 
Mr Shaw has ascertained to be the 
actual proceedings of these little fishes 
for weeks and months after they are 
hatched, and during which they dream 
not at all of the “injurious sea,’’ in 
spite of what our naturalists have as- 
serted to the contrary. 

That the species in question should 
so seldom be apparent in the rivers in 
an earlier state than that in which it is 
known as the May or summer parr, 
might well be deemed a somewhat per- 
plexing circumstance. But perplex- 
ities were the very spurs with which 
Mr Shaw was determined to “ ride 
the water.” Hetherefore made ami- 
nute examination of the streams where 
old salmon had spawned the preceding 
winter; and he there found in vast 
numbers a very small but extremely 
active fish, which he naturally con- 
cluded to be the young parr, or actual 
samlet of the season. To test the 
truth of this opinion, he scooped up a 
few dozen of them on the 15th of 
May 1834. They then measured not 
more than an inch in length, and the 
small transverse bars which mark the 
parr were already clearly distinguish- 
able. He placed them in his ponds, 
where they throve well; and by the 
ensuing May (1835), when they had 
been a year in his possession, they 
were found, on examination, to mea- 
sure on an average about three and 
a-half inches. At this period they en- 
tirely corresponded to the small parr 
to be seen in the natural streams of 
the river; and neither the free nor the 
captive brood of these dimensions ex- 
hibited any tendency to assume the 
silvery aspect of the smolt. Mr 
Shaw, however, felt satisfied, from 
the result of his former tentative 
experiments on the parr, that they 
would ultimately assume that silvery 
aspect; so he allowed them just to 
**bide their time ;” and, accordingly, 
in May 1836, they were transmuted 
into smolts or salmon fry. They then 
measured six and a-half inches in 
length, their colour on the dorsal re- 
gion being of a fine deep blue, the 
sides and abdomen silvery white, the 
dorsal, caudal, and especially the pec- 
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toral fins, tipped or tinged with black. 
The smolts of the river were at this time 
descending seawards—no difference 
could be discovered between them and 
their brethren in captivity—the latter 
were known to have completed their 
second year; and so Mr Shaw very 
naturally asks, « Is it likely that those 
in the river, which so identically re- 
sembled them, were only a few weeks 
old?” We answer, in the face of all 
the naturalists in the known world, 
not only is it unlikely, but utterly 
impossible. 

The small but active fish now al- 
luded to (call it parr, pink, fingerling, 
or what you please), is nowhere to be 
met with for the first few months of its 
existence, except in those streams, or 
their near vicinity, in which undoubted 
salmon had deposited their spawn 
during the preceding winter. They 
may be seen in such streams by a 
careful observer early in April, but 
so young and weak, in consequence of 
their recent emergence from the 
spawning bed, as to be unable to strug- 
gle with the current. ‘ They there- 
fore,” says Mr Shaw, alluding to a 
particular instance, ‘ betook them- 
selves to the gentler eddies, and fre- 
quently into the small hollows pro- 
duced in the shingle by the hoofs of 
horses which had passed the ford.” 
They remain in these quiet places 
during the spring and earlier part of 
summer ; but as they gain an increase 
of size and strength, they begin to 
scatter themselves all over the shal- 
lower parts of the river, especially 
wherever the bottom is composed of 
fine gravel. From their small size, 
however, they continue comparatively 
unobserved throughout the whole of 
the first summer, during which they 
are seldom taken by the angler. But 
no sooner do the two-year-olds disap- 
pear (as smolts in spring), than these 
small fishes, now entering upon their 
second year, become bolder and more 
apparent, and then constitute, and 
continue for nearly another year to 
constitute, the parr of anglers, and of 
all other observers, whether wet or 
dry. But their shy and shingle-seek- 
ing habits during the earlier months 
of their existence so greatly screen 
them from observation, as to have led 
to the erroneous belief already dwelt 
upon, that the silvery smolts were the 
actual produce of the very season in 
which these are first observable, and 
were only a few weeks old—~the fact 
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being, that prior to their seaward 
emigration, they have dwelt rejoicingly 
for a couple of years in “rivers of 
water.” We certainly now agree 
with Mr Shaw, in regarding it as sin- 
gular (and are willing to bear our 
share of blame in that fatuity), that 
anglers should not have troubled them- 
selves to enquire what became of the 
older generation of parrs—that is, of 
the comparatively large individuals 
which may be captured late in au- 
tumn and in earliest spring, but none 
of which can be detected after the 
departure of the so-called smolts. 
«If the two are not identical, how 
does it happen that the one so con- 
stantly disappears simultaneously with 
the other? Yet no one alleges that 
he has ever seen parr, as such, per~ 
forming their migration towards the 
sea. They cannot do so, because 
they have been previously converted 
into smolts.” 

As in the course of former corre- 
spondence with Mr Shaw, both our- 
selves and others threw every legiti- 
mate obstacle in his way, so far as 
argument and explanation of the old 
theory of the distinction of parr and 
salmon fry were concerned, he repeat- 
ed his experiments in a variety of 
modes, and both literally and meta- 
phorically left no stone unturned 
(many a Scottish stream, as we know 
to our cost, is stony enough) to as- 
certain the truth. Having already 
traced the progress of the parr, from 
an inch in length, through its several 
stages up to the period of migration, 
he was himself satisfied as to the iden- 
tity of that fish with the smolt. But 
as it was still maintained by his op- 
ponents (and, we believe with few 
exceptions, in the most friendly spirit 
of the love of truth, which may cer- 
tainly be felt and acted on even by men 
clinging fondly to the forlorn hope that 
@ parr is not a salmon), that there 
might be some error in his procedure, 
he entered upon a new series of ex- 
periments, of a somewhat different but 
even more decisive nature. 

On the 10th of January 1836, he 
observed a female salmon of about 
sixteen pounds weight, in company 
with two males of about twenty-five 
pounds weight, engaged in the pro- 
cess of spawning. The two males 
kept up an incessant conflict during 
the entire day, for what Mr Shaw 
calls ‘ the possession of the female.” 
These gentry seem, indeed, to be of a 
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more amorous nature than is usually 
supposed of such cold-blooded crea- 
tures; and, in the course of their 
manceuvrings, the males frequently 
drove each other almost ashore, and 
repeatedly showed themselves on the 
very surface of the water, displaying 
their dorsal fins, and lashing the water 
with their tails, from something of 
the same victorious sensation, we pre- 
sume, as that which influences a game 
cock to strut, crow, and clap his wings, 
so soon as he has performed his morn~ 
ing exercises. Our observer secured 
in proper time a quantity of the spawn, 
which he placed among gravel in a 
small stream of pure water. On-the 
26th of February, or forty-eight days 
after being deposited, he could per- 
ceive some appearance of animation, 
in a minute streak of blood, which 
traversed for a short distance the in- 
terior of the egg, and originating near 
two small dark-coloured spots, which 
turned out eventually to be the eyes of 
the embryo fish. On the 8th of April, 
or ninety days after being imbedded in 
the gravel, he found the fry extricated 
from the egg, which was not the case 
about a couple of days preceding. At 
this period, and for a considerable time 
afterwards, their most marked and pe- 
culiar feature consisted of a conical bag- 
like appendage, of a beautiful trans- 
parent red, and greatly resembling a 
light-coloured currant, which adhered 
by its base to the abdomen. This, in 
fact, is the yolk, or vitelline portion of 
the egg, which continues to adhere to 
the young fish, and affords probably 
its sole nourishment for several weeks 
after it has escaped from the capsule. 
They still continued-for a considerable 
period beneath the gravel, and we may 
here observethat both thetime of hatch- 
ing, and the disappearance of the bag, 
seem to depend, in a considerable de- 
gree, on the temperature of particular 
years, each process being more speedily 
effected in a mild than during an incle- 
ment season. Inthe instance in ques- 
tion, a period of 140 days was required 
to perfect the form and features of these 
little fishes, which even then measured 
little more than an inch in length, and 
. corresponded in all respects with the 
small parr on which Mr Shaw had 
formerly experimented, as well as with 
such as existed at that moment in great 
numbers in the natural beds of the 
river. He has repeated these experi- 
ments over and over again with the 
same result; and, not satisfied with 


lifting the spawn from the stream 
(some harmless people having still 
continued to assert that he might pos. 
sibly have mistaken other ova for those 
of salmon), he lifted the salmon them. 
selves, and forcing them to spawn (in 
the manner detailed in the commu- 
nications already named), he watched 
the vivification and final development 
of the young, and found in all cases 
an entire agreement in every essential 
particular. 

Thus, on the 27th of January 1837, 
a quantity of spawn was impregnated 
and deposited in a small stream which 
had been made to flow into one of his 
carefully constructed ponds. The tem- 
perature of the water in the streamlet 
was 40°, that of the river water 36°. 
On the 21st of March (fifty-four days 
after impregnation), the embryo fish 
were visible to the naked eye. On the 
7th May (101 days after impregna- 
tion), they had burst the capsule, and 
were to be found among the shingle 
of the stream. The temperature of 
the water was now 43°—that of the at- 
mosphere 45°. It is this brood which 
Mr Shaw has studied up to the present 
time, that is, which he has watched 
continuously for more than the entire 
period requisite to elapse after their 
exclusion from the egg until their as- 
sumption of those characters which 
distinguish the undoubted salmon fry ; 
and it may, therefore, be advisable to 
present our readers with a few brief 
descriptive notes regarding them. 

Specimenstaken up forexamination, 
when ten days old (16th May), had 
still a considerable portion of the vitel- 
line bag attached to the abdomen. 
Specimens removed when forty-eight 
days old (24th June), had no percep- 
tible bag, but the general symmetry 
of the form was as yet imperfectly de- 
veloped. After the lapse, however, 
of a couple of months (7th July), that 
form was found to be materially im- 
proved, and * to exhibit, in miniature, 
much of the form and proportions of 
a mature fish. At the age of four 
months (7th September), the charac- 
teristic marks of the parr were clearly 
developed. Two months later, six 
months old (7th November), an acces- 
sion both of size and strength was ap- 
parent; and, on comparing the pond 
specimens with the parr of the river, 
no marked difference was perceptible.” 
The average length at this time was 
three inches, 

During the ensuing winter months, 
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tions, that owing to the lowness of the 
temperature, and the consequent defi- 
ciency of insect food, no accession as 
to size or condition is gained by these 
juvenile inhabitants of our rivers. 
Thus a specimen of nine months old, 
taken in the middle of February 1838, 
exhibited scarcely any perceptible dif- 
ference from that last alluded to. But 
an individual taken when it was a year 
old (10th May), seemed much im. 
proved in condition, and measured 
about 3% inches. It corresponded in 
age and dimensions with those indi- 
viduals which exist in the river, and 
are there known as “ May parr.” 
After the seaward migration of the 
smolts, or two-year-olds (which takes 
place early in May), there are no other 
parr in the river—saving, of course, 
the newly hatched young concealed 
_ among the shingle—except such as 
correspond with the specimen in ques- 
tion, which is the pink of the river 
Hodder, alluded to by Mr Yarrell.* 
As the summer season advances they 
increase in size and apparent numbers, 
and are then the parr, commonly so 
called, of anglers, which afford a deal 
of light amusement with the rod to 
the curious in small fishes, until the 
«dread realities” of winter put an end 
to wading, and the wicked cease from 
troubling these defenceless tribes. 

A specimen, eighteen months old 
(taken from the pond on 14th No- 
vember 1838), measured six inches in 
length, and ‘had then attained to the 
condition in which all the ordinary 
external characters of the parr were 
strikingly exhibited. In point of 
health (and, we hope, of happiness) it 
was not exceeded by any of the cor- 
responding inhabitants of the natural 
streams of the river. The reader will 
particularly bear in mind that the 
individual specimens now alluded to, 
which we know to have been examined 
by our best practical naturalists, and 
to have been by them admitted to be 
parr, usually so called, were yet, from 
the process employed by Mr Shaw, 
necessarily and unavoidably the young 
of salmon. They could no more-be 
the young of another species, than the 
egg of a hen cooped up by any old 
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woman in a crib upon an empty nest; 
and which, when called by the cack. 
ling of the said hen, she might pick 
up in a state of “ calorific influence,” 
could be the egg of a condor or a 
lammer-. geyer. 
All the males at the age of eighteen 
months, in Mr Shaw’s possession in the 
autumn of 1838, then manifested the 
conditions of a breeding state, by hav- 
ing matured the milt. The females, 
however, of the same brood, although 
otherwise in equal health and condi- 
tion, did not exhibit a corresponding 
appearance in respect to the maturing 
of the roe. These two circumstances 
were previously well known to natur- 
alists ; but it was left to Mr Shaw’s 
sagacious ingenuity, to make the 
former fact bear upon the point at 
issue. We shall, in the mean time, 
however, proceed with our brief his- 
tory of the brood of the spring of the 
year 1837.. We may observe that the 
two sexes of parr, of the same age, in 
the river, manifested the correspond- 
ing character of each sex, to wit,—of 
maturity in the male—of immaturity 
in the female,—an important fact in 
evidence that all these individuals were 
in truth specifically the same. 
A specimen twenty months old, 
taken from the pond on the 5th of 
January 1839, also measured only six 
inches in length, and still continued 
to display the characteristic aspect and 
attributes of the parr; but now— 
‘¢ A change comes o’er the spirit of our 
dream,” 
About the middle of April, the cau- 
dal, pectoral, and dorsal fins, began to 
assume a dusky margin, while at the 
same time the body of the fish exhibited 
unequivocal symptoms of a silvery 


-aspect, ** as well as an increased ele- 


gance of form.” Specimens two 

ears old, were taken from the pond on 
the 20th of May, and had then assumed 
the migratory dress. Their compan- 
ions in captivity, it was quite apparent, 
had also undergone the same decided 
change, and it is worthy of observa- 
tion that'a marked alteration in their 
habits also occurs at this period. 
‘¢ While in the parr state,” says Mr 
Shaw, “ they show no disposition to 
congregate, but each individual occu 





* * Pinks in the river Hodder,” says Mr Yarrell, “in the month of April, are rather 
more than three inches long, and are considered to be the fry of that year.” Supple. 


* ment to British Fishes, p. 6. 


These ** pinks,” Mr Shaw has proved, are a year old 


by the time alluded to, while the “fry of that year” are then, in fact, only quitting the 


gravel for the first time. 
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pies a particular station in the ponds; 
and should any one quit his place 
with the view of occupying the posi- 
tion already possessed by another, the 
intruder is at once expelled with an 
apparent degree of violence. But so 
soon as the whole brood has perfected 
the migratory dress, they immediately 
congregate into a shoal, and exhibit 
an anxious desire to effect their escape 
by scouring all over the ponds, leaping 
and sporting, and altogether displaying 
a vastly increased degree of activity.”’ 

It appears, then, that the great con- 
stitutional change which converts an 
elderly parr into a juvenile salmon, 
usually commences in the month of 
April of the second ensuing season 
after the fish is hatched; that is to 
say, when it is about two years old. 
The specimens marked Nos. 10 and 
11, in the collection transmitted to the 
Royal Society by Mr Shaw, beauti- 
fully exemplify the change in question. 
No. 10 is the individual already allud- 
ed to (although we meant nothing per- 
sonal), as having been removed from 
the pond on the 5th of January 1839, 
being then twenty months old. We 
may state once more that it is a parr 
—exhibiting the form and features of 
that well-known fish. At this period 
No. ]1 presented precisely the same 
appearance, but it was allowed to sur- 
vive until the 24th of May, by which 
time it had rather more than comple- 
ted its second year. During the lapse 
of these additional four months, it 
gained only half an inch in length, 
but it cast off the livery of the parr, 
and assumed that of the smolt or young 
salmon, —this signal change consisting 
chiefly in the following particulars. 
The black spots upon the opercles 
disappeared, the pale-coloured pectoral 
fins became deeply suffused with a 
dark or inky hue at their extremities, 
the broad perpendicular bars or 
blotches (from which the parr in 
many districts takes the name of fing- 
erling) on the sides were effaced, and 
the prevailing tints of dusky brown 
above, and of yellowish white below, 
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were converted respectively into a 
dark-bluish black upon the dorsal 
region, and into silvery white on 
the lower sides and abdomen. — Vari- 
ous other specimens presented to the 
Royal Society exhibit the same extra- 
ordinary change ; and some of these 
distinctly show, as it were, the inter- 
mediate or transitionary state between 
the parr and smolt. They occupy in 
one respect, indeed, a most dubious 
position ; for while they may be said 
to be above parr in relation to their 
previous existence, they are below 
smolts in the actuality of their condi- 
tion, and far from the silvery splendour 
of a future state. .Nevertheless, the 
whole belonged to broods which, as 
already mentioned, were the original 
produce of an adult male and female 
salmon, and so could not (in spite of 
whatever exertions they might endea- 
vour to make to the contrary) be 
otherwise than the natural young of 
these fishes. Mr Shaw, then, we may 
here observe, has proved two facts of 
the highest importance, alike in the 
natural and economical history of the 
speciesin question,—Ist, Thatparrare 
the young of salmon—being convertible 
into smolts ; and, 2dly, That the main 
body, if not the whole of these smolts, 
do not proceed to the sea until the se~ 
cond spring after that in which they 
are hatched.* 

To state the matter then shortly, 
and in a mode which we suppose Dr 
Aristotle would call syllogistical, we 
think we are entitled to say, in more 
especial reference to the twospecimens 
last alluded to, “ These are young 
salmon,—one of these is a parr,— 
therefore the parr is the young of the 
salmon.” But this announcement 
neither ourselves nor any body else, 
whether peer or peasant, could have 
made without the sagacious, praise- 
worthy, and perfectly conclusive ex. 
periments of Mr Shaw. 

This ingenious enquirer has not 
only settled this disputed question to 
our own satisfaction, and consequently 
to that of the world in general, but 





* We may here note, that although Mr Shaw could never perceive that any of the 
river fry attained the migratory state till the second spring after that in which they are 
’ first found among the shingle, he yet informs us that one or two individuals of each of 


his own broods assumed that condition at the age of twelve months. 


This circum- 


stance, however, he is inclined to attribute to the higher temperature of the spring- 
water .ponds having hastened the ordinary natural change; and he deems himself 
strongly supported in this opinion by the fact, that no similar instance of an early or 
premature change has ever occurred among other individuals reared in corresponding 
ponds, supplied by water from a rivulet, the temperature of which throughout the year 
ranges very equally with that of the river Nith. 
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has moreover instituted an-additional 
and very singular series of experimen- 
tal observations, in order to illustrate, 
if not explain, that curious peculiarity 
already mentioned—the sexual matu- 
rity of the male parr. His frequent 
observance of this maturity, and of 
the consequent association of the parr 
and female adult salmon, suggested 
the idea of the following practical 
experiment :— 

In the month of January 1837, Mr 
Shaw took a female salmon, weighing 
fourteen pounds, from her natural 
spawning bed in the river; from 
whence he also took a male parr, 
weighing one anda half ounce. With 
the milt of the latter he fecundated 
the ova of the former; and placing 
the spawn in the small streamlet 
which acts as the feeder of one of his 
constructed ponds, he carefully ob- 
served its growth, as he had previously 
that of the salmon spawn impreg- 
nated in the ordinary way, and found 
both the hatching and subsequent 
growth to correspond in all points 
with the usual ongoings of nature. 
This extraordinary experiment was 
repeated with the same results during 


the winter of 1838, and the parrs 
(taken from the river) which had 
been used as males, were kept alive 
till spring, when they assumed the 
migratory dress of young salmon, 


‘and no mistake.” He then tried 
a corresponding experiment, by im- 
pregnating the ova of three adult 
salmon taken from the river, with the 
milt of three parr bred in the confine- 
ment of the ponds, and the results in 
these cases were likewise the same, 
both as to hatching-and final growth,— 
this fact further demonstrating the 
constitutional strength of the pond- 
bred parents, and that they had not 
deteriorated, or been in any way 
altered in their character or natural 
attributes, as by some supposed. The 
individuals which were made to sub- 
serve the purposes of these novel and 
important experiments, are preserved 
in the Museum of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, where, we presume, 
they may be seen, on proper applica- 
tion, by whoever desires to satisfy 
himself regarding the fact of their 
actual and indisputable identity with 
the so-called parr. 

But one of the most curious as well 
as conclusive circumstances connected 
with these later experiments, is un- 
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doubtedly this,that one of these male 
parrs, so successfully used as a parent 
(No. 12 of R. S. Ed. Collection), had 
been itself produced between another 
parr and a female adult salmon; in 
other words, it was what naturalists 
(in the very recent and possibly still 
existing days of the supposed specific 
distinction of the parr and smolt) 
would have designated a hybrid or 
mule. Now, it is admitted by physio- 
logical naturalists, that the rule in re- 
lation to these mixed productions from 
kinds not specifically the same, is— 
that they do not breed at all. Yet 
this very male parr, originally pro- 
duced by a parr and salmon, became 
itself the proud parent of a numerous 
progeny of most promising fry. Now 
this is a fact of great importance, be- 
cause it had in truth been objected to 
Mr Shaw’s earlier experiments, that, 
by a forced alliance between the parr 
and salmon, he had not proved their 
identity, but had only succeeded in 
producing a hybrid, thus, like another 
Caliban, * peopling the isle with 
monsters.”’ But the brood in question 
in no way differs from its predecessors 
produced under ordinary circum- 
stances; and Mr Shaw has justly 
observed, that, if parr were actually 
a distinct species, the result of their 
attendance on the female salmon 
would be universal and irremediable — 
confusion among these migratory in- 
habitants of our rivers, * from the 
circumstance of the male parrs in a 
breeding state occupying, in great 
numbers, the very centre of the sal- 
mon spawning-bed ; while the female 
salmon herself is at the same instant 
pouring thousands of her ova into the 
very spot where they are thus geni- 


‘ally congregated.” 


But we fear we must prelect no 
more at present on this important 
subject. We trust we have stated 
the case in a sufficiently lucid man- 
ner; and we therefore now end as 
we began, by again putting the ques- 
tion, “ Reader, what is a parr ?"°—“A 
parr, sir, is a stage or condition of 
salmon fry, intermediate between the 
first development of the young fish 
and the assumption of the silvery 
aspect of the smolt—the age or con- 
tinuance of that condition hovering 
around a maximum of about four-and- 
twenty months, or thereby.” —* Quite 
right, my fine boy: you may now sit 
down.’ Habs 
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THE ANTI-NATIONAL FACTION, 


Tue recent renewal of the Anti- 
Corn-Law, or, as it should more pro- 
perly be styled, the Anri-NationaL 
ActIraTIoN, is one of the most memo- 
table instances on record of the ex- 
traordinary insensibility of mankind 
even totheirown mostobvious interests, 
when those interests are affected, not 
by the first but second steps in a series 
of political events. Notwithstanding 
the overwhelming majority of 190, by 
which the motion for the repeal of the 
eorn-laws was negatived in the last 
Session of Parliament, the subject has 
again been agitated in the present ses- 
sion; and although the attempt to get 
up a popular outcry has, forthe present, 
signally failed, yet the endeavours of 
the agitators to rouse the masses have 
been incessant; and it requires not 
the gift of political foresight to see 
that great danger threatens the agri- 
cultural interests of the empire from 
the efforts of a faction, deterred by no 
dread of the consequences of their 
actions, actuated by no attachment 
to the welfare of their country, and 
seizing every opportunity to act upon 
the excited feelings of a vast and easily 
deluded urban multitude. 

It is because the masses, on whom 
the anti-national faction work, are so 
easily deluded—because the grievance, 
which is the grand lever to which they 
trust in their endeavours to rouse the 
multitude—scarcity of provisions—is 
of frequent occurrence—and because 
the cotton lords and capitalists, who 
pull the whole wires of the machine 
which produces so tremendous an ex- 
plosion, are so few in number, and 
possessed of such concentrated power, 
that we apprehend wlimate, though 
perhaps not immediate danger to the 
best interests of the empire. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole long ago said, that the 
* country gentlemen, like sheep, al- 
ways submit quietly to be shorn of 
their fleece; but that, the moment 
you touch one bristle on the back of 
the manufacturers, the whole stye 
‘is in an uproar;” and the obser- 
vation is not founded on any peculia- 
rity of his time, or any extraordinary 
facility of temper in landholders com- 
pared with other men, but on the per- 
manent peculiarities of their situation, 
and the durable qualities which habit 


and occupation have stamped upon 
their character. 

Landed proprietors live for the 
most part in the country, removed 
from each other. Manufacturers re- 
side in towns, or thickly peopled vil- 
lages, and are in habits of frequent— 
of daily intercourse. The latter are 
men of business habits, engaged in 
great mercantile transactions, and ac- 
customed to reap immense profits from 
vast immediate outlay, or strenuous 
present exertion ; the former are habi- 
tuated only to expenditure, at least for 
a profitable return, on a very moderate 
seale, and are maintained chiefly by 
the labours and efforts of others, The 
latter, though often involved in en- 
gagements which may prove their 
ruin, have almost always—possessed at 
the moment—ready money, and accus- 
tomed to expend it freely with a view 
to ultimate return ; the former, though 
often possessed of colossal fortunes, 
are almost always straitened for ready 
money, and often involved in an ex- 
penditure beyond their annual income. 
These opposite peculiarities of these 
classes of society, are the more strongly 
marked and clearly brought out in the 
British isles at the present time, that a 
peace of five-and-twenty years’ dura. 
tion has augmented the wealth and 
importance of the commercial classes, 
while it has proportionally increased 
the expenditure of the owners of the 
soil; that a vast change by the Le- 
gislature in the value of money, has 
nearly doubled the capital of the for- 
mer class, while it has almost halved 
that of the latter; and that a still 
greater alteration in the composition 
of the Legislature, has given to the 
boroughs, among which the strength 
of the former is to be found, double 
the number of representatives of the 
counties, in which the influence of the 
latter is placed. 

It is a most ‘mistaken belief of 
the landholders that their interests 
are for the present safe, and their 
danger postponed, by the great ma- 
jority which they obtained when the 
question was brought the last ses- 
sion before Parliament. Majorities 
have in these days an awkward habit 
of changing into minorities when the 
interests or passions of the active in- 
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habitants of towns are roused against 
their continuance. We have only 
to recollect how regularly bad sea- 
sons and periods of scarcity recur, 
and how utterly reckless the popu- 
lar leaders are of all consequences 
where their own interests or passions 
are concerned, to perceive the reality 
and certain eventual approach of this 
danger ; and if the landholders would 
see it visibly portrayed, they have 
only to figure to themselves a reckless 
insolvent Liberal Premier dissolving 
Parliament upon the ery of cheap 
bread—the ballot—and universal suf- 
frage, during a period of dear provi- 
sions and commercial distress. 

And yet, as if it had been intended 
to place the British nation, and all the 
interests it contains, indisputably in 
the wrong in such a suicidal effort, 
the course of events during the last 
eight years, when the clamour has 
been preparing or going forward, has 
demonstrated that the very class of 
society to whose efforts that whole 
clamour has been owing, is the one 
which would be the first to suffer 
by the change contended for; and 
that, deep and irreparable as would be 
the wounds inflicted upon the agri« 
cultural interests of the empire by 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, it would 
yet be inferior in magnitude and in- 
tensity of suffering to the wide-spread 
devastation which would fall upon the 
commercial classes from the establish- 
ment of an unrestricted trade in grain. 

The four years terminating with 
1835 were years of extraordinary, it 
may be almost said, unprecedented 
agricultural plenty. The harvests 
during this whole period were so fine, 
that not only was the agricultural 
produce of the British islands ade- 
quate to the maintenance of its in- 
habitants, but the accumulated sur- 
plus produce of each of these years 
was stored up, in the hopes of better 
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prices, until, in the year 1835, the ave. 
rage price of wheat fell to thirty-nine 
shillings and eightpence the quarter ; 
considerably lower than it had been 
since the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
The price of wheat during all this 
period varied from forty to sixty shil. 
lings a quarter; and as the highest 
of these prices was greatly below that - 
at which foreign grain is admitted at 
a nominal duty, of course there was 
no importation of grain, at least for 
home consumption, or such as could 
get out of the bonded warehouses ; 
the Corn-laws were in full and un- 
restricted operation, and the nation 
felt emphatically both the evils and 
benefits arising from that state of 
things. This, therefore, was a pe- 
riod, according to the argument of 
the anti-national faction, when com- 
mercial distress should have been most 
severely felt~when the stoppage of 
the import of foreign grain should 
have proved a fatal bar to the pro- 
gress of our manufacturing export; 
and the industry of our operatives 
shackled by the inability of foreign 
cultivators to purchase their com- 
modity, should have suffered a severe 
and accumulating depression. 

Was this the case? Did the manu- 
factures of the country, during these 
four years, progressively decline? Did 
the diminution of our imports indicate 
that the prosperity of our own agri« 
culture, and the stringent exclusion of 
the laws for its protection were ope. 
rating prejudicially upon the con. 
sumption of the nation, and particus 
larly of the commercial classes—and 
did the progressive falling off of our 
exports show how materially our coma 
mercial prosperity was dependent upon 
the sacrifice of our own cultivators to 
those of foreign states? Let the re+ 
turns for these years speak for them< 
selves: they require no comment. 


Average price of Wheat 
Exports. Imports. per Quarter. 
1832—£65,026,000 e £44,586,000 ° . 63s. 7d. 
1833— 69,989,000 45,952,000 54s. 4d. 
1834— 73,831,000 49,362,000 48s, 5d. 
1835— 78,376,000 48,911,000 39s. 8d. 


1836— 85,229,000 


57,023,000 . 


45s. 2d. 


—Porrter, Progress of the Nation, II. 98; and Jacos’s Prices. 


Thus it appears that so far from our 
exportsand imports decreasing, during 
these years of increasing domestic agri- 


cultural produce and stringent Corn- 
Law exclusion, they were continually 
increasing, and that immediately after 
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wheat had been at the unprecedented 
low rate of 39s. 8d. a-quarter, our ex- 
ports had reached the unparalleled 
amount of L.85,000,000, and our im- 
ports of L.57,000,000. 

These facts, to the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, can be perfectly explained upon 
the plainest reasons flowing from the 
mutual dependence of every class in 
society upon its neighbour in civilized 
life. When agricultural produce is 
plentifully raised by domestic cultiva- 
tors, and the priccis in consequencelow 
while the produce is great, every class 
of society is materially and simultane- 
ously benefited. The manufacturers, 
the shopkeepers, and the whole inha- 
bitants of towns, feel the benefit of this 
state of matters in the plentiful supply 
of provisions, and the cheap rate at 
which they are able to obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life. An unusually large 
proportion of their earnings can thus 
be afforded for its gratifications. If 
in consequence of fine seasons, the 
quartern loaf falls from tenpence to 
sevenpence, and the price of beef from 
ninepence to fivepence, the whole dif- 
ference between these sums remains at 
the disposal of the consuming classes 
of society. Experience proves that 
very little of the money thus saved 
upon the necessaries of life is stored up 
in the form of capital, so as to be with- 
drawn frem circulation. By far the 
greater ptoportion of it is employed in 
the purchase of the luxuries or con- 
veniences of li’e. There cannot be a 
doubt that fine seasons, from the cheap 
rate of provisions, puts at least thirty 
or forty millions a-year at the disposal 
of the consuming classes of society, 
nine-tenths at least of which is laid 
out in the purchase of manufactures. 
It may safely be affirmed, that one fine 
autumnal month would at once bring 
round the manufactures of this coun- 
try, from the lowest state of depres- 
sion, to comparative affluence. Adam 
Smith was never more correct than 
when he said, that the home trade of 
every country is worth all the foreign 
trades put together. 
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Nor is it a less important effect of 
such seasons of agricultural plenty 
upon the manufacturing interests, that 
the greater part of the quickened in- 
citement to industry which thus ex. 
ists, is felt at home, and that not only 
is but little of it shared with foreign 
states, but the ruinous drain upon the 
metallic -treasures of the country is 
completely stopped. This is a matter, 
as recent experience has proved, of the 
very highest importance. ll classes 
of society being at their ease in so far 
as subsistence is concerned, there is an 
universal disposition to accommodate, 
to expand rathe? than contract pur- 
chases, and to extend rather than di- 
minish credit. The effect of sucha 
state of things, in a commercial com- 
munity, dependent almost entirely upon 
that most sensitive of created things 
credit, is incalculable. Bankers, finding 
their profitable transactions daily in- 
creasing, and a general feeling of se- 
curity pervading all classes, become 
liberal in their advances; and hence 
the universal prosperity which imme- 
diately ensues. Such was the effect 
of these causes, operating for four or 
five successive years, that in spite of 
all the paralysis to credit, which at the 
commencement of the period resulted 
from reform agitation, not only was 
Government enabled to remit taxes to 
the amount of about six millions ster- 
ling ; but the revenue, so far from ex- 
hibiting as it now does a woful deficit, 
showed a surplus, not large indeed, but 
still perceptible, of from five hundred 
thousand to a million sterling a-year. * 

It is perhaps the most important ef- 
fect of such a state of things, that it 
thus effectually prevents that ruinous 
export of the precious metals to foreign 
states, which experience has proved to 
be so extremely detrimental to al], but 
especially the commercial interests of 
the empire. The necessaries of life 
being extremely cheap at home, there 
is no drain of specie to purchase sub- 
sistence abroad, and thus our export 
trade, how great soever, is carried on 
chiefly .with those countries, and for 
those articles for which the export of 





* Taxes remitted. 


1832— £747,000 . 
1833— 1,000,000 ° 
1834— 1,200,000 ° 
1835— 


1836— 200,000 . 


480,000 : 


Annual surplus of revenue. 


£5,696 
1,023,000 
1,776,000 
1,270,000 
1,590,000 
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our manufactures only is required ; 
the ruinous exchange of specie for im- 
ported grain being stopped, mercantile 
speculation takes the more natural and 
salutary direction of exchanging the 
luxuries of British manufacture for the 
luxuries of foreign growth ; and thus, 
while the home market is rendered 
ample by the vast surplus funds at the 
disposal of the consumers, the foreign 
trade is rendered at once safe and pro- 
ductive, by being turned into channels 
which exchanges production against 
production, not gold against grain. 

It has been proved, that the nations 
from whom we import grain will 
not receive in return our manufac- 
tures, and will take nothing but 
gold in exchange for their grain; 
whereas those from whom we import 
luxuries that we do not ourselves 
raise, are quite willing to take our 
manufactures. Who are the nations 
from whom we must purchase grain ? 
Being a bulky article, it will not bear, 
unless the prices are extravagantly 
high, sea-carriage from any great dis- 
tance ; and we must, therefore, draw 
our supplies from the neighbouring 
states. Poland, Prussia, and the 
southern provinces of Russia, consti- 
tute the great granaries from which 
our foreign supplies have always 
been derived; and from which in 
particular, during the great scarcity 
of 1838, by far the greater part of our 
imported subsistence was obtained. 
But these states will not take our 
manufactures off our hands, nor would 
they do so even if we were to repeal 
our Corn-Laws. The reason is ob- 
vious. They are actuated by an in- 
delible jealousy of our manufacturing 
greatness; and they are under the 
influence of men who are determined, 
at all hazards, to rival us in those 
industrial establishments in which we 
have so long taken the lead, but in 
which they think they can now, by a 
rigid system of exclusion, effectually 
extinguish our superiority. Of this 
they have given a decisive proof in 
the vital point of the Navigation laws; 
for while we, seventeen years ago, re- 
pealed those laws, and thereby de- 
stroyed our own commercial navy 
employed in the intercourse with these 
states, they have not only done no- 
thing to diminish the duties on any 
one branch of British produce, but 
have gone on continually increasing 
them; so that our exports to the 
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northern states of Europe are now 
less than they were eight-and-thirty 
years ago. They would willingly 
establish, indeed, a reciprocity treaty 
in regard to grain as they did in re- 
gard to shipping ; that is to say, they 
will admit our grain on the same terms 
on which we admit their grain. But 
will they establish a treaty admitting 
our cotton and iron goods without 
duty, in consideration of our admitting 
their grain without duty? Let the 
Prusso-Germanic League form the 


- answer, by which, in consideration of 


the English having taken off all the 
restrictions on the entrance of foreign 
shipping into their harbours, Prussia 
imposed a discriminating duty on 
every article of British manufacture, 
which practically amounted to fifty 
per cent. 

The countries, on the other hand, 
with whom we carry on a great com- 
mercial trade in mutual luxuries, 
America, the West Indies, the East 
Indies, Brazil, Australia, Canada, 
Turkey, Italy, &c., are actuated by 
no such jealousy of our manufacturing 
industry, and by no such political 
hostility or commercial rivalry ; for 
this simple reason, that they lie in a 
different latitude from ourselves, and 
consequently their industry is directed 
to totally different objects. Our 
cotton and iron establishments are no 
subjects of jealousy to them; for they 
are intent upon the production of 
wheat or cotton, of tea or sugar, of 
wine or fruits, of oil or spices, of 
coffee or tobacco. The greater or 
more prosperous our manufactures 
are, the better for them; because they 
are thereby enabled to obtain the 
manufactured articles they require 
from Europe at a cheaper rate; while 
they, on the other hand, secure a 
larger vent for their own produce. 
Hence these distant nations impose 
hardly any duties upon our manufac- 
tures, but they take them off our 
hands as largely as we can furnish 
them ; whereas the European states, 
from whom we are compelled to buy 
grain, being in the same latitude with 
ourselves, and actuated by national or 
commercial jealousy, cannot be in- 
duced by any considerations to relax 
their enormous duties upon all our 
manufactured articles. And of such 
vital importance is this consideration 
in the present question, and so vast 
its effect upon our manufacturing ex- 
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ports to distant parts of the world, 
that while every inhabitant of Ame- 
rica consumes nineteen shillings and 
sixpence worth of British manufac- 
tures,—of the West Indies, three 
pounds ten shillings’ worth,—and of 
Australia, eleven pounds’ worth,— 
every inhabitant of Prussia takes 
off only threepence worth of British 
manufactures, and of Russia only 
sixpence worth! And this is the 
reason why a great export of our 
manufactures, in seasons of agricul- 
tural plenty, and corresponding im- 
port of luxuries, is attended with no 
drain upon the banks, and no shake 
to commercial credit; while a great 
importation of foreign grain, conse- 
quent on a bad season, being neces- 
sarily paid for in specie, is imme- 
diately attended with both the one 
and the other. 

Let us tura now to the bad seasons 
that have occurred since 1836, which 
have led for a considerable time to a 
practical repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and immense importation of foreign 
grain, and see whether experience 
has proved the results which the anti- 
national faction uniformly anticipate 
from the large importation of grain, 
and whether it would be safe for the 
nation, especially with reference to its 
commercial interests, to go on perma- 
nently with that system of importation 
of foreign grain, which was forced 
upon us by the bad harvests of 1838 
and 1839. 

The harvest of 1836 first broke in 
upon the long train of fine seasons. 
The rains in the autumn of that year, 
as every body recollects, especially in 
Scotland, wereincessant ; theprices, in 
consequence, rose considerably ; and 
although the harvest of 1837 was 
somewhat better, yet those of 1838 
and 1839 were so deficient as to have 
given the nation a full specimen of 
the blessings to be expected from an 
unrestricted trade in grain. The har- 
vests of the former of these years were 
so very bad, that the prices rose rapidly 
till the beginning of December 1838, 
when the ports were opened, and im- 
mediately such a prodigious deluge of 
foreign grain was admitted, that, as is 
well known, upwards of six millions 
in sovereigns were drawn out of the 
bank to pay for it; and although the 
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prices are now not so high, in conse- 
quence of the harvest of 1839 being 
not quite so disastrous, yet they are 
still sufficiently elevated to admit of a 
very great speculation in grain, and a 
large importation into the bonded 
warehouses. The average price of the 
week ending 6th March 1840, being 
sixty shillings and elevenpence a quar- 
ter for wheat, and twenty-five shillings 
and twopence for oats—prices which, 
though not high enough to admitthe free 
issue of grain from the bonded ware- 
houses, are yet sufficient to have kept 
up a great speculation in grain stored 
in these warehouses, and consequently 
drained away, to a large extent, the 
specie of the country. And what has 
been the result? Wide-spread com- 
mercial distress. One of the leading 
Whig noblemen, a steady anti-corn- 
law advocate, Lord Milton, lately pre- 
sented a petition to Parliament, in 
which it was stated, with perfect truth, 
that the manufacturing distress which 
had existed for the last two years, 
though not accompanied with the gen- 
eral panic of the great disaster of 1825, 
has been far more depressing to gen- 
eral industry, and felt far more acutely 
by the productive classes of the com- 
munity. There is no man acquainted 
with commerce, in any of the great 
commercial emporiums of the king- 
dom, who can doubt that this has been 
the case, and that ever since spring 
1837 has been a period of almost 
uninterrupted and wide-spread com- 
mercial distress. To those engaged 
in, or connected with commercial pur- 
suits, all proof of this is unhappily 
superfluous. To those who are not, a 
glance at the instructive returns in the 
note, will amply demonstrate how 
seriously the national resources have 
been impaired by the combination of 
erroneous government with commer- 
cial distress during the last three dis- 
astrous years.* 

Now, admitting that the commercial 
crash in America, in the close of 1836 
and beginning of 1837, was the imme- 
diate cause of the great commercial 
distress of the year 1837 in the British 
islands ; what is it that has occa- 
sioned the far greater and far longer 
wide-spread distress of 1838 and 1839? 
Why, the great drain of specie in 
the end of 1838 and spring of 1839, 





* Deficit, 1837, £726,000; 1838, £440,000; 1839, £512,000. 
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amounting to above six millions ster- 
ling, which took place for the impor- 
tation of foreign grain. Every far. 
thing’s worth of this grain had to be 
purchased in specie, for such was the 
effect of the onerous duties on British 
manufactures in Russia and Prussia, 
thatthe holders of grain would take 
no part of its price in British manu- 
factures. The result was, that the 
drain set in so severely upon the Bank 
of England for specie to carry on this 
lucrative trade in foreign grain, that 
the stock of bullion and specie in their 
coffers was reduced in a few months 
from eight millions five hundred thous 
sand, to two millions five hundred thous 
sand sovereigns—that to avert bank« 
ruptey, they were obliged, for the first 
time, to open a credit with the Bank 
of France, in order to provide the ne- 
cessary funds to meet the incessant 
demand for cash at their establishment ; 
and that between the immediate ad- 
vances for grain, and the repayment 
of the sums borrowed from the Bank 
of France, not less than ten millions 
sterling in specie has been drawn 
from this country, within the last fif- 
teen months. 

The effects of this prodigious drain 
have been felt with extreme severity 
in every part of the civilized world. 
At home it immediately compelled the 
Bank to take defensive measures for 
their own security, both by restricting 
the circulation, and more effectually 
drawing in their advances to other 
Banks, and discount of bills. All 
other banking establishments through- 
out the country, of course, immediately 
followed the example. Money quickly 
became scarce; credit was abridged 
or suspended; bankruptcies speedily 
followed among the least opulent por- 
tion of the trading community, and 
that universal distrust and anxiety 
ensued whichis at once the consequence 
and the cause of public distress. 

On the other side of the Atlan- 
tic the consequences were still more 
disastrous. The British merchants, 
pushed to the wall themselves, were 
obliged to demand payment from their 
American correspondents of the large 
balances due to them since the year 
1837; the United States Bank—the 
National Bank of America—has stop 
ped payment; every banking establish- 
ment in the Southern States has follow- 
ed the example ; and although those 
of New. York have contrived to avoid 
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coming to that extremity, yet they have 
done so only by refusing credit, and 
thence innumerable bankruptcies. — 
The almost total destruction of Ameti- 
can credit has shaken that of even the 
greatest capitalists at home, while the 
inability of a large portion of the 
American consumers to continue their 
wonted purchases, has seriously affect- 
ed the demand for our manufacturing 
industry among our best customers— 
who heretofore have taken above 
twelve millions’ worth of our manufac- 
tured produce annually off our hands. 

These results occurring within the 
short period of eight years, and illus- 
trating the opposite effects of thesystem 
which they decry and that for which 
they contend, are decisive against the 
arguments of the anti-national faction. 
In the first four years are to be seen 
plentiful harvests, abundance of pro- 
visions, a rigid exclusion of foreign 
importation, accompanied by the very 
highest degree of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. In the 
latter, a forcible repeal of the Corn- 
laws, occasioned by the badness of the 
seasons which opened the ports—an 
immense importation of foreign grain, 
and the fullest experiment, upon a 
large scale, of the effects to be an- 
ticipated from a free importation of 
foreign subsistence. The consequences 
have been high prices—a general de- 
pression of the home market for our 
manufactures — commercial distress 
unsurpassed even in this age of vicis- 
situdes, and a narrow escape from 
national bankruptcy. 

If we would figure to ourselves, 
therefore, what must be the result of 
a. repeal of the Corn-laws, we have 
but to imagine the commercial state of 
1838 and 1839, perpetuated amongst 
us. We have only to figure six or 
eight millions of specie a-year drain« 
ed annually from the nation to pur- 
chase foreign subsistence—the serew 
perpetually applied by the Bank of 
England to the currency in order to 
enable them to withstand this pressure, 
—every subordinate bank in the king- 
dom contracting their issues and press- 
ing their customers for payment of 
the balances or bills due by them— 
distress and anxiety universal among 
the trading classes—the revenue con- 
stantly falling from the progressive de- 
cline of exports and imports—and new 
taxes upon comforts or necessaries of 
life imposed or threatened, in order to 
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fill up the yawning deficits of the Exe 
ehequer, and we shall have a lively 
picture of the blessings which we may 
anticipate from the complete realiza- 
tion of all the projects of the anti- 
national faction. It is in vain to say 
that these anticipations are chimerical 
or exaggerated : they have been real- 
ized to the letter by the experience 
of the last two years; hundreds on 
hundreds of the anti-Corn-law cla- 
mourers have been reduced to bank- 
ruptey ; hundreds of thousands cf the 
multitude whom they strove to delude 
have been landed in the workhouse. 
It is no answer to these observa- 
tions to say, that.a commercial crisis 
like that of 1839, though it was doubt- 
less owing to the bad harvest of the 
preceding year, which caused all the 
specie to be drained out of the country 
for the purchase of foreign grain, is 
not to be considered as a natural or 
necessary attendant upon a free trade 
in corn; but that, on the contrary, if 
we would take off our duties on foreign 
grain, those countries would take off 
their duties on British manufactures ; 
and that thus the commerce, beneficial 
to both sides, would take place by an 
exchange of commodities, without that 
excessive drain on specie which has re- 
cently been felt as so distressing. Bes 
fore the anti-national faction has any 
right to assume that such will be the 
case, they are bound to show that a 
similar relaxation of foreign duties, in 
return for British eoncessions, has 
taken place in regard to other articles 
where the reciprocity system has been 
tried. Has experience proved that 
this has been the case? We repealed 
the Navigation law, and established 
the reciprocity system in February 
1823. Have one of the nations, bene. 
fited by that great change, relaxed 
a single iota of their duties upon our 
manufactures? Have they not all on 
the contrary increased them, insomuch 
that the nations, as we have repeatedly 
demonstrated, who have been benefit- 
ed the most largely in their shipping 
by our concessions, have contrived al- 
most entirely to exterminate our ex- 
ports in manufactures to their people. 
We introduced the free-trade system, 
and lowered the duties on agreat variety 
of articles of foreign manufacture,—on 
French silks, French clocks, French 
wines, foreign fruits, and almost all the 
luxuries of foreign manufacture. Have 
they, in one single instance, relaxed 


one shilling of their duties upon our 
goods, in which we have the advantage 
of them, and in regard to which, con- 
sequently, a real reciprocity might be 
established? Not one.— What ground, 
therefore, is there for supposing that 
the same men, who have obstinately 
refused for seventeen years to make 
even the smallest relaxation of their 
duties on British manufactured pro- 
duce, in consequence of our prostrating 
the safeguards of British industry at 
their feet, are to make any change in 
their system, hitherto so steadily adher- 
ed to, in regard to thé matter of the corn 
trade? And would it not be well to 
see some realization of our expec- 
tations of a reduction of duties on 
British manufactured goods, in return 
for our repeal of the Navigation laws, 
and the establishment of the free-trade 
system, before we adventure upon the 
more perilous and decisive step in 
placing the national subsistence in 
their hands ? 

The cause is perfectly apparent 
which has hitherto prevented, and will 
continue to prevent, the governments 
of continental Europe from making 
the smallest relaxation in their bur- 
dens on British manufactured produce, 
in return for any concessions we have 
made, or may make to them. Being 
situated nearly in the same latitude 
with ourselves, their manufactured 
productions are, for the most part, the 
same as ours, and they are all making 
the most strenuous efforts to rival us 
in every department of manufacturing 
skill. Though considerably behind 
our manufacturers in many important 
particulars, especially in the amount 
or price of fuel at their command, and 
the perfection of the machinery which 
they can obtain, yet there are other 
respects in which they have decidedly 
the advantage ; among which, the 
water-power in some places, the cheap- 
ness of labour in others, and the ab- 
sence of trades-unions and strikes in 
all, are some of the most conspicuous. 
Their manufacturers, therefore, are 
persuaded, that by continuing the pro- 
hibitive system for ten or twenty years 
longer, they will be able completely 
to rival British manufacturing skill ; 
whereas, by opening the doors of free 
competition just now, immediate ruin 
of their numerous and promising es- 
tablishments wouldensue. Their go- 
vernments are thoroughly imbued 
with the same principles; they con- 
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sider the prohibitory system as having 
been the nursery which raised British 
manufacturing industry to its present 
pitch of greatness ; and to the extent 
and grandeur of British manufactures, 
they justly ascribe the political pre- 
eminence which this country has 
long enjoyed. Regarding, as they 
do, commerce and manufactures as 
the bases of national wealth, they 
are fixed in their determination to 
admit nothing to interfere with the 
system destined for their protec- 
tion. No relaxation or abandonment 
of British duties on foreign grain, 
would induce them for one moment to 
relax their duties on British manufac. 
tures. Their principle is, that agri- 
culture can stand upon its own basis; 
but that manufactures, especially be- 
fore they have attained their full 
maturity, require the fostering en- 
couragement of fiscal protection. We 
have seen this strongly exemplified in 
the case of France, the government of 
which has never relaxed one sous in 
the duties on British manufactures, 
although we have reduced the duties 
on their wines above fifty per cent. 
But farther, is it not plain that the 
only effect of abolishing the protecting 
duty on corn would be, even if they did 
consent to take our manufactures, to 
transfer the purchase of these manu- 
factures from home growers of grain to 
foreign growers, without making any 
addition to the sum-total of the demand 
for the manufacturing produce of the 
nation? If the annual consumption 
of grain by the present inhabitants of 
Great Britain is thirty millions of quar- 
ters, which is probably not far from the 
mark, and that for some years prior to 
the disastrous harvest of 1838, this 
amount has been yearly raised by the 
agricultural cultivators of the united 
empire, what benefit would accrue to 
the British manufacturers by having the 
production of a half, or a third of this 
produce transferred from British to 
foreign growers? Would their condi- 
tion be improved—would the market 
for their produce be increased—-if, in- 
stead of the whole thirty millions being 
raised by the farmers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a third of it were to be 
transferred to the farmers of Poland 
and the Ukraine? Would not the for- 
mer set of cultivators, our own fellow- 
countrymen and brethren, be as much 
injured as the latter, our aliens and 
enemies, would be benefited ? 
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- But the case is infinitely stronger 
than this ; for the preceding compari- 
son proceeds on the supposition, that 
the “new world” of agricultural cul- 
tivators who are to be “ called into 
existence” on the continent, to sup- 
ply the race of the old cultivators 
exterminated in the British islands, 
will consume as large a portion of 
British manufactures, as their prede- 
cessors who now flourish on the banks 
of the Thames, the Tay, or the Shan- 
non. But it is utterly impossible that 
this effect can take place; and nothing 
can be clearer, than that any extension 
of the market for our manufactures, in 
consequence of the enlarged growth of 
grain on the banks of the Vistula or 
the Volga, would be a perfect trifle in 
comparison of that which would be 
lost by the cessation of the production 
of grain to the same amount in the 
British islands. The great consump- 
tion of our manufactures in the home 
market, has been owing to the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, affluence, and com- 
fort, by the working-classes, for many 
centuries ; and at least as many centu- 
ries, and as much freedom and pros- 
perity, will be requisite to bring the 
Polish or Russian peasants to a similar 
level, or capacity of enjoyment, Ar- 
tificial wants among the masses of the 
people, are of the slowest possible 
growth, even in the most favoured 
circumstances. To suppose that they 
will ever extend to any considerable 
degree under the present villanage 
system of Poland and Russia, is, of all 
absurdities, the most extravagant. 
The idea that a Polish peasant, who 
now takes nothing but rye-bread and 
water, who inhabits a clay-built cot- 
tage with an earthen floor, and is 
clothed in the coarse woollens of his 
own country, is to replace or compen- 
sate the loss of the Norfolk, the East 
Lothian, or the Carse of Gowrie far- 
mer in the consumpt of British manu- 
factures, is perfectly ridiculous. No 
man now alive would see any material 
change in the habits of the Polish or 
Ukraine peasants, or in the amount of 
our exports for their consumption. 
Whatever was gained by the importa- 
tion of foreign grain into the British 
harbours, at the expense of the British 
cultivators, would accrue to the benefit 
of the Polish and Russian landholders, 
and they would expend it upon the 
manufactures of their own country, or 
the dissipation of Paris or Naples, 
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leaving scarce a perceptible fraction 
to be diverted to the encouragement 
of British manufactures. 

Let the truth, then, be fairly stated 
at once. It is neither from any idea 

“that our farmers, weighed down with 
the burdensome rents and taxes of this 
country, can compete in the growth of 
grain with the agriculturist of foreign 
states, who pay half-a-crown an acre 
for the best wheat land, and can com- 
mand the stoutest labourer at fivepence 
a-day, nor from any idea that the opu- 
lent and sturdy race of British cultiva- 
fors, consuming at an average five 
pounds’ worth of British manufactures 
a-head, can ever be compensated in 
the encouragement of our manufac- 
turing industry by the wretched and 
squalid serfs of Poland or Russia, who 
have hardly a shirt to their backs, and 
consume sixpence worth of the same 
manufactures, that the efforts of the 
anti-national faction are so strongly 
directed to the substitution of foreign 
for British grain in the supply of the 
home market, It is because they think 
that the price of provisions, and con- 
sequently of wages, will be permanent- 
ly /owered in this country, that they 
make such strenuous exertions to effect 
the destruction of domestic, for the 
protection of foreign agriculture. But 
is this a change in which the other 
classes of society have any interest ? 
Must not the wages of labour imme- 
diately fall in proportion. to the cost 
of subsistence? Nay, is it not on the 
supposition of such a fall, and of its 
being durable, that all the calculations 
of the anti-national faction are found- 
ed? What the better will the labour- 
ing man be then, when wheat falls 
from sixty to forty shillings a quarter, 
if, at the same time, his wages descend 
from eighteenpence to a shilling a- 
day? 

Nay, will even the master manufac- 
turers themselves be, in the end, bene- 
fited by such a reduction in the money 
wages of labour? Must not the price of 
the commodities which they manufac- 
ture be speedily reduced, by competi- 
tion, to the lowest level consistent with 
making a moderate profit at the re- 
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duced rate of wages? There is at 
once an end, then, of all profit to be 
derived on each individual bale, from 
the reduction in the rate of wages. 
And as to the extension of the foreign 
market from this lower rate of price, 
or the increased opulence of the foreign 
growers of grain, is not this the most 
illusory and chimerical of all possible 
advantages, if it is to be purchased by 
the sacrifice of our own agricultural 
industry—straining thusafter a remote, 
uncertain, precarious foreign com- 
merce, which nourishes only our ene- 
mies, instead of a certain, steady, and 
constantly increasing market just at 
our own doors, which enriches only 
ourselves ? 

Agriculture, in all its branches, 
yields about two hundred and fifty 
millions’ worth a-year of produce in 
the British islands. Manufactures, in 
all their branches, produce one hun- 
dred and fifty millions’ worth a-year of 
produce, of which only fifty millions’ 
worth are raised for exportation, the 
remainder being consumed in the home 
market. The families employed in 
agriculture, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, amounted, in 1831, to eighteen 
hundred thousand ; those employed 
in manufactures, as distinguished 
from retail dealers, &c., amounted to 
eight hundred thousand, of whom not 
more than a half, or four hundred 
thousand, are employed in producing 
for the foreign market. Thus, neither 
the number of the inhabitants in the 
empire employed in manufactures for 
foreign exportation, nor the wealth 
they produce, is so much as a fourth 
part of that which is produced or 
maintained by agricultural industry, 
And it is this anti-national faction— 
not a fourth either in number or value 
to their antagonists—who, relying on 
the possession of capital, and in the 
force of concentrated masses, have the 
audacity to call upon the Legislature 
to sacrifice, for the problematical con- 
tingent extension of their sales in dis- 
tant lands, the certain welfare, subsist- 
ence, and independence, of the im- 
mense majority of the people of both 
Great Britain and Ireland! 
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Ir is said continually—that the age 
of miracles is past. We deny that it 
is so in any sense which implies this 
age to differ from all other genera- 
tions of man except ones It is neither 
past, nor ought we to wish it past. 
Superstition is no vice ia the constitu- 
tion of man: it is not true that, in 
any philosophic view, primus in orbe 
deos fecit timor— meaning by fecit 
even so much as raised into light. As 
Burke remarked, the timor at least 
must be presumed to pre-exist, and 
must be accounted for, if not the gods. 
If the fear created the gods, what 
created the fear? Far more true, and 
more just to the grandeur of man, it 
would have been to say—Primus in 
orbe deos fecit sensus infiniti, Even 
in the lowest Caffre, more goes to the 
sense of a divine being than simply 
his wrath or his power. Superstition, 
indeed, or the sympathy with the ‘in- 
visible, is the great test of man’s na- 
ture, as an earthly combining with a 
celestial. In superstition lies the 
possibility of religion. 
superstition is often injurious, degrad- 
ing, demoralizing, it is so, not as a 
form of corruption or degradation, 
but as a form of non-development. 
The crab is harsh, and for itself 
worthless. But it isthe germinal form 
of innumerable finer fruits : not apples 
only the most exquisite, and pears ; 
the peach and the nectarine are said 
to have radiated from this austere 
stock when cultured, developed, and 
transferred to all varieties of climate. 
Superstition will finally pass.into pure 
forms of religion as man advances, 
It would be matter of lamentation to 
hear that superstition had at all de- 
eayed until man had made corre- 
sponding steps in the purification and 
development of his intellect as appli- 
eable to religious faith. Let us hope 
that this is not so. And, by way of 
judging, let us throw a hasty eye over 
the modes of popular superstition. If 
these manifest their vitality, it will 
prove that the popular intellect does 
not go along with the bookish or the 
worldly (philosophic we cannot call 
it) in pronouncing the miraculous ex- 
tinct. The popular feeling is all in 


This function of miraculous power, 


And though - 


which is most widely diffused through 
Pagan and Christian ages alike, but 
which has the least root in the solem- 
nities of the imagination, we may call 
the Ovidian. By way of distinction, 
it may be so called; and with some 
justice, since Ovid in his Metamor- 
phoses gave the first elaborate record 
of such a tendency in human supersti. 
tion. It is a movement of superstition 
under the domination of human affec- 
tions ; a mode of spiritual awe which 
seeks to reconcile itself with human 
tenderness or admiration ; and which 
represents supernatural power as ex~ 
pressing itself. by a sympathy with © 
human distress or passion concurrently 
with human sympathies, and as sup- 
porting that blended sympathy by a 
symbol incarnated with the fixed 
agencies of. nature. For instance, a 
pair of youthful lovers perish by a 
double suicide originating in a fatal 
mistake, and a mistake operating in 
each case through a noble self-obli- 
vion. The tree under which their 
meeting has been concerted, and which 
witnesses their tragedy, is supposed 
ever afterwards to express the divine 
sympathy with this catastrophe in the 
gloomy colour of its fruit :— 


“ At tu, que ramis (arbor!) miserabile 
corpus 

Nunc tegis unius, mox es tectura duorum, 

Signa tene czdis :—pullosque et luctibus 
aptos 

Semper habe fructus—gemini monumenta 
cruoris ;” 


Such is the dying adjuration of the 
lady to the tree. And the fruit be- 
comes from-that time a monument 
of adoublesympathy—sympathy from 
man, sympathy from a dark power 
standing behind the agencies of na- 
ture, and speaking through them. 
Meantime the object of this sympathy 
is understood to be not the individual 
catastrophe ; but the universal case of 
unfortunate love exemplified in this 
particular romance. The inimitable 
grace with which Ovid has delivered 
these early traditions of human ten- 
derness, blending with human super- 
stition, is notorious ; the artfulness of 
the pervading connexion, by which 
every tale in the long succession is 
made to arise spontaneously out of 
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that which precedes, is absolutely un- 
rivalled: and this it was, with his lux- 
uriant gayety, which procured for him 
a preference, even with Milton, a poet 
so opposite by intellectual constitu- 
tion. It is but reasonable, therefore, 
that this function of the miraculous 
should bear the name of Ovidian. 
Pagan it was in its birth; and to pa- 
ganism its titles ultimately ascend. 
Yet we know that in the transitional 
state through the centuries succeeding 
to Christ, during which paganism and 
Christianity were slowly descending 
and ascending, as if from two differ- 
ent strata of the atmosphere, the two 
powers interchanged whatsoever they 
could. (See Conyers Middleton ; 
and see Blount of our own days.) It 
marked the earthly nature of pagan- 
ism, that it could borrow little or 
nothing by organization : it was fitted 
to no expansion. But the true faith, 


from its vast and comprehensive adap- 
tation to the nature of man, lent itself 
to many corruptions—some deadly 
in their tendencies, some harmless. 
Amongst these last was the Ovidian 
form of connecting the unseen powers 


moving in nature with human sym- 
pathies of love or reverence. The 
legends of this kind are universal 
and endless. No land, the most aus- 
tere in its protestantism, but has adopt- 
ed these superstitions: and every- 
where by those even who reject them 
they are entertained with some degree 
of affectionate respect. That the ass, 
which in its very degradation still re. 
tains an under-power of sublimity,* 
or of sublime suggestion through its 
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ancient connexion with the wilder- 
ness, with the Orient, with Jerusalem, 
should have been honoured amongst 
all animals, by the visible impression 
upon its back of Christian symbols 
—seems reasonable even to the infan- 
tine understanding when made ac- 
quainted with its meekness, its pa- 
tience, its suffering life, and its asso- 
ciation with the founder of Christi- 
anity in one great triumphal solemnity. 
The very man who brutally abuses it, 
and feels a hard-hearted contempt for 
its misery and its submission, has a 
semi-conscious feeling that the same 
qualities were possibly those which 
recommended it to a distinctiont when 
all things were valued upon a scale 
inverse to that of the world. Certain 
it is, that in all Christian lands the 
legend aboutthe ass is current amongst 
the rural population. The haddock, 
again, amongst marine animals, is 
supposed, throughout all maritime Eu- 
rope, to be a privileged fish ; even in 
austere Scotland, every child can point 
out the impression of St Peter’s thumb, 
by which from age to age it is distin- 
guished from fishes having otherwise 
an external resemblance. All domes. 
ticated cattle, having the benefit of 
man’s guardianship and care, are be. 
lieved throughout England and Ger. 
many to go down upon their knees at 
one particular moment of Christmas- 
eve, when the fields are covered with 
darkness, when no eye looks down but 
that of God, and when the exact anni- 
versary hour revolves of the angelic 
song, once rolling over the fields and 
flocks of Palestine.t The Glastonbury 





* “ An under-power of sublimity”—Every body knows that Homer compared the 


Telamonian Ajax, in a moment of heroic endurance, to an ass. 
only under a momentary glance from a peculiar angle of the case. 


This, however, was 
But the Mahome- 


tan, too solemn, and also perhaps too stupid to catch the fanciful colours of things, ab- 
solutely by choice, under the Bagdad Caliphate, decorated a most favourite hero with 
the title of the Ass—which title is repeated with veneration to this day. The wild ass 
is one of the few animals which has the reputation of never flying from an enemy. 

+ “ Which recommended it to a distinction”—It might be objected that the Orien- 
tal ass was often a superb animal ; that it is spoken of propheticdlly as such; and that 
historically the Syrian ass is made known to us as having been used in the prosperous 
ages of Judea for the riding of princes. But this is no objection. Those circum- 
stances in the history of the ass were requisite to establish its symbolic propriety in a 
great symbolic pageant of triumph. Whilst, on the other hand, the individual animal, 
there is good reason to think, was marked by all the qualities of the general race as a 
suffering and unoffending tribe in the animal creation. The asses on which princes 
rode were of a separate colour, of a peculiar breed, and improved, like the English 
racer, by continual care. f 

¢ Mahometanism, which every where pillages Christianity, cannot but have its own 
face at times glorified by its stolen jewels. This solemn hour of jubilation, gathering 
even the brutal natures into its fold, recalls accordingly the Mahometan legend (which 
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Thorn is a more local superstition; but 
at one time the legend was as widely 
diffused as that of Loretto, with the 
angelic translation of its sanctities : 
on Christmas morning, it was devoutly 
believed by all Christendom, that this 
holy thorn put forth its annual blos- 
soms. And with respect to the aspen 
tree, which Mrs Hemans very natural- 
ly mistook for a Welsh legend, having 
first heard it in Denbighshire, the 
popular faith is universal—that it 
shivers mystically in sympathy with 
the horror~ of that mother tree in 
Palestine which was compelled to 
furnish materials for the cross. Nei- 
ther would it in this case be any ob- 
jection, if a passage were produced 
from Solinus or Theophrastus, imply- 
ing that the aspen tree had always 
shivered—for the tree might presum- 
ably be penetrated by remote presenti- 
ments, as well as by remote remem- 
brances. In so vast a case the obscure 
sympathy should stretch, Janus-like, 
each way. And an objection of the 
same kind to the rainbow, considered 
as the sign or seal by which God at- 
tested his covenant in bar of all future 
deluges, may be parried in something 
of the same way. It was not then 
first created—true: but it was then 
first selected by preference, amongst a 
multitude of natural signs as yet un- 
appropriated, and then first charged 
with the new function of a message 
and a ratification to man. Pretty much 
the same theory, that is, the same way 
of accounting for the natural existence 
without disturbing the supernatural 
functions, may be applied to the great 
constellation of the other hemisphere, 
called the Southern Cross. It is viewed 
popularly in South America, and the 
southern parts of our northern hemi- 
sphere, as the great banner, or gon- 
falon, held aloft by heaven before the 
Spanish heralds of the true faith in 
1492. To that superstitious and ig- 
norant race it costs not an effort to 
suppose, that by some synchronising 
miracle, the constellation had been 
then specially called into existence at 
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the very moment when the first Chris-° 
tian procession, bearing a cross in their 
arms, solemnly stepped on shore from 
the vessels of Christendom. We Pro- 
testants know better: we understand 
the impossibility of supposing such a 
narrow and local reference in orbs, so 
transcendently vast as those compos- 
ing the constellation—orbs removed 
from each other by such unvoyageable 
worlds of space, and having, in fact, 
no real reference to each other more 
than to any other heavenly bodies 
whatsoever. The unity of synthesis, 
by which they are composed into one 
figure of a cross, we know to be a 
mere accidental result from an arbi- 
trary synthesis of human fancy. Take 
such and such stars, compose them 
into letters, and they will spell such a 
word. But still it was our own choice 
—a synthesis of our own fancy, ori-« 
ginally to combine them in this way. 
They might be divided from each 
other, and otherwise combined. All 
this is true: and yet, as the com- 
bination does spontaneously offer it- 
self* to every eye, as the glori- 
ous cross does really glitter for ever 
through the silent hours of a vast 
hemisphere, even they who are not 
superstitious, may willingly yield to 
the belief—that, as the rainbow was 
laid in the very elements and necessities 
of nature, yet still bearing a prededication 
toaservice which would not be called for 
until many ages had passed, so also the 
mysterious cypher of man’s imperish- 
able hopes may have been entwined 
and enwreathed with the starry heavens 
from their earliest creation, as a pre- 
figuration —as a silent heraldry of 
hope through one period, and as a 
heraldry of gratitude through the 
other. 

All these cases which we have been 
rehearsing, taking them in the fullest. 
literality, agree in this general point of 
union,—they are all silent incarnations 
of miraculous power—miracles, suppos- 
ing them to have been such originally, 
locked up and embodied in the regular 
course of nature, just as we see linea. 





the reader may remember is one of those incorporated into Southey’s Thalaba,) of a 
great hour revolving once in every year, during which the gates of Paradise were 
thrown open to their utmost extent, and gales of happiness issued forth, upon the total 


family of man. - 


* * Does spontaneously offer itself.” —Heber (Bishop of Calcutta) complains that this 
constellation is not composed of stars answering his expectation in point of magnitude, 
But he admits that the dark barren space around it gives to this inferior maguitude 4 


very advantageous relief. 
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ments of faces and of forms in petri- 
factions, in variegated marbles, in spars, 
or in rocky strata, which our fancy inter~ 
prets as once having been real human 
existences; but which are now con- 
founded with the substance of a mineral 
product. Even those who are most 
superstitious, therefore, look upon 
eases of this order as occupying a 
midway station between the physical 
and the hyperphysical, between the 
regular course of nature and the pro- 
vidential interruption of that course. 
The stream of the miraculous is here 
confluent with the stream of the natu- 
ral. By such legends the credulous 
man finds his superstition but little 
nursed; the incredulous finds his 
philosophy but little revolted. Both 
alike will be willing to admit, for in- 
stance, that the apparent act of reve- 
rential thanksgiving, in certain birds, 
when drinking, is caused and support- 
ed by a physiological arrangement ; 
and yet, perhaps, both alike would 
bend so far to the legendary faith as 
to-allow a child to believe, and would 
perceive a pure childlike beauty in 
Believing, that the bird was thus ren- 
dering a homage of deep thankfulness 
to the universal Father, who watches 
for the safety of sparrows, and sends 
his rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust. In short, the faith in this 
order of the physico-miraculous is 
open alike to the sceptical and the non- 
sceptical: it is touched superficially 
with the colouring of superstition, with 
its tenderness, its humility, its thank- 
fulness, its awe; but, on the other 
hand, it is not therefore tainted with 
the coarseness, with the silliness, with 
the credulity of superstition. Such a 
faith reposes upon the universal signs 
diffused through nature, and blends 
with the mysterious of natural gran- 
deurs wherever found—with the mys- 
terious of the starry heavens, with the 
mysterious of music, and with that in- 
finite form of the mysterious for man’s 
dimmest misgivings— 
** Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns.” 

But, from this earliest note in the 
ascending scale of superstitious faith, 
Jet ‘us pass to a more alarming key. 
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Ovidian, is too aerial, too allegoric, 
almost to be susceptible of much terror. 
It is the mere fancy, in a mood half- 
playful, half-tender, which submits to 
the belief. It is the feeling, the sen- 
timent, which creates the faith; not 
the faith which creates the feeling. 
And thus far we see that modern feel- 
ing and Christian feeling has been to 
the full as operative as any that is 
peculiar to paganism ; judging by the 
Romish Legenda, very much more so. 
The Ovidian illustrations, under @ 
false superstition, are entitled to give 
the designation, as being the first, the 
earliest, but not at all as the richest. 
Besides that, Ovid's illustrations eman- 
ated often from himself individually, 
not from the popular mind of his coun- 
try; ours of the same classification 
uniformly repose on large popular 
traditions from the whole of Christian 
antiquity. These again are agencies 
of the supernatural which can never 
have a private or personal application ; 
they belong to all mankind and to all 
generations. But the next in order 
are more solemn ; they become terrific 
by becoming personal. These com- 
prehend all that vast body of the mar- 
vellous which is expressed by the word 
Ominous. On this head, as dividing 
itself into the ancient and modern, we 
will speak next. 

Every body is aware of the deep 
emphasis which the Pagans laid upon 
words and upon names, under this 
aspect of the ominous. The name of 
several places was formally changed 
by the Roman government, solely 
with a view to that contagion-of evil 
which was thought to lurk in the syl- 
lables, if taken significantly. Thus, 
the town of Maleventum, (Illcome, 
as one might render it,) had its name 
changed by the Romans to Beneven- 
tum, (or Welcome.) Epidamnum 
again, the Grecian Calais, correspond- 
ing to the Roman Dover of Brundu- 
sium, was a name that would have 
startled the stoutest-hearted Roman 
“from his propriety.” Had he suffered 
this name to escape him inadvertently, 
his spirits would have forsaken him— 


‘certainty of misfortune, like a poor 


f he would have pined away under a 


This first, which we have styled (in{ Negroof Koromantyn whoisthe victim 


equity as well as for distinction) the of Obi. * 


As a Greek word, which it 





*“ The victim of Obi.”—It seems worthy of notice, that this magical fascination 
is generally called Obi, and the magicians Obeah men, throughout Guinea, Negroland, 
&c. ; whilst the Hebrew or Syriac word for the rites of necromancy was Ob or Obh, 


at least when ventriloquism was concerned, 
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was, the hate imported no ill; but 
for a Roman to say Ibo Epidamnum, 
was in effect saying, though in a hy- 
brid dialect, half-Greek half-Roman, 
‘* | will go to ruin.” . The name was 
therefore changed to Dyrrachium ; 
a substitution which quieted more 
anxieties in Roman hearts than the 
erection of a lighthouse or the deepen- 
ing of the harbour-mouth. A case 
equally strong, to take one out of many 
hundreds that have come down to us, 
is reported by Livy. There was an 
officer in a Roman legion, at some 
period of the Republic, who bore the 
name either of Atrius Umber or Umbrius 
Ater: and this man being ordered on 
some expedition, the soldiers refused 
to follow him. They did right. We 
remember that Mr Coleridge used 
facetiously to call the well-known 
sister of Dr Aikin, Mrs Barbauld, 
“that pleonasm of nakedness”—the 
idea of nakedness being reduplicated 
and reverberated in the bare and 
the bald. This Atrius Umber might 
be called “that pleonasm of durkness ;”” 
and one might say to him, in the 
words of Othello, ** What needs this 
iteration?” To serve underthe Gloomy 
was enoughto darken the spirit of hope ; 
but to serve under the Black Gloomy 
was really rushing upon destruction. 
Yet it will be alleged that Captain 
Death was a most favourite and heroic 
leader in the English navy ; and that 
in our own times, Admiral Coffin, 
though an American by birth, has not 
been unpopular in the same service. 
This is true: and all that can be 
said is, that these names were two- 
edged swords, which might be made 
to tell against the enemy as well as 
against friends. And possibly the 
Roman centurion might have turned 
his name to the same account, had he 
possessed the great Dictator’s presence 
of mind; for he, when landing in 
Africa, having happened to stumble— 
an omen of the worst character, in 
Roman estimation—took out its sting 
by following up his own oversight, as 
if it had been intentional, falling to the 
ground, kissing it, and ejaculating that 
in this way he appropriated the soil. 
Omens of every class were certain- 
ly regarded, in ancient Rome, with a 
reverence that can hardly be sur- 
passed. But yet, with respect to these 
omens derived from names, it is cer- 
tain that our modern times have more 
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memorable examples on record. Out 
of a large number which occur to us, 
we will cite two :+The present King 
of the French bore in his boyish days 
a title which he would not have borne, 
but for an omen of bad augury at- 


tached to his proper title. He was 
called the Duc de Chartres before the 
Revolution, whereas his proper title 
was Duc de Valois. And the origin 
of the change was this:—The Re- 
gent’s father had been the sole bro- 
ther of Louis Quatorze. He married 
for his first wife our English princess 
Henrietta, the sister of Charles II., 
(and through her daughter, by the . 
way, it is that the House of Savoy, 
i. e. of Sardinia, has pretensions to the 
English throne.) This unhappy lady, 
it is too well established, was poisoned. 
Voltaire, amongst many others, has 
affected to doubt the fact ; for which 
in his time there might be some ex- 
cuse. But since then better evidences 
have placed the matter beyond all 
question. We now know both the 
fact, and the how, and the why. The 
Duke, who probably was no party to 
the murder of his young wife, though 
otherwise on bad terms with her, 
married for his second wife a coarse 
German princess, homely in every 
sense, and a singular contrast to the 
elegant creature whom he had lost. 
She was a daughter of the Bavarian 
Elector ; ill-tempered by her own 
confession, self-willed, and a plain 
speaker to excess; but otherwise a 
woman of honest German principles. 
Unhappy she was through a long life ; 
unhappy through the monotony as 
well as the malicious intrigues of the 
French court ;.and so much so, that 
she did her best (though without 
effect) to prevent her Bavarian niece 
from becoming dauphiness. She 
acquits her husband, however, in the 
memoirs which she left behind, of any 
intentional share in her unhappiness ; 
she describes him constantly as a 
well-disposed prince. But whether 
it were, that often walking in the dusk 
through the numerous apartments of 
that vast mansion which her husband 
had so much enlarged, naturally she 
turned her thoughts to the injured 
lady who had presided there before 
herself; or whether it arose from the 
inevitable gloom which broods con- 
tinually over mighty palaces, so much 
is known for certain, that one even. 
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spectre. What she fancied to have 
passed on that occasion, was never 
known except to her nearest friends ; 
and if she made any explanations in 
her memoirs, the editor has thought 
fit to suppress them. She mentions 
only, that in consequence of some 
ominous circumstances relating to the 
title of Valois, which was the proper 
second title of the Orleans family, her 
son, the Regent, had assumed in his 
boyhood that of Duc de Chartres. 
His elder brother was dead, so that 
the superior title was open to him; 
but, in consequence of those mysteri- 
ous omens, whatever they might be, 
which occasioned much whispering 
at the time, the great title of Valois 
was laid aside for ever as of bad 
augury ; nor hasit ever been resumed 
through a century and a half that 
have followed that mysterious warn- 
ing; nor will it be resumed unless the 
numerous children of the present 
Orleans branch should find themselves 
distressed for ancient titles ; which is 
not likely, since they enjoy the honours 
of the elder house, and are now the 
children of France in a technical 
sense. 

Here we have a great European 
case of state omens in the eldest of 
Christian houses. The next which 
we shall cite is equally a state case, 
and carries its public verification along 
with itself. In the spring of 1799, 
when Napoleon was lying before 
Acre, he became anxious for news 
from Upper Egypt, whither he had 
dispatched Dessaix in pursuit of a 
distinguished Mameluke leader. This 
was in the middle of May. Not many 
days after, a courier arrived with 
favourable despatches—favourable in 
the main, but reporting one tragical 
occurrence on a small scale that, to 
Napoleon, for a superstitious reason, 
outweighed the public prosperity. A 
djerme, or Nile boat of the largest 
class, having on board a large party 
of troops and of wounded men, to- 
gether with most of a regimental band, 
had run ashore at the village of Be- 
nouth. No case could be more hope- 
less. The neighbouring Arabs were 
of the Yambo tribe—of all Arabs the 
most ferocious. These Arabs and 
the Fellahs (whom, by the way, many 
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ing, in the twilight, she met, at a 
remote quarter of the reception-rooms, 
something that she conceived to be a 
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of our countrymen are so ready to 
represent ‘as friendly to the French 
and hostile to ourselves,) had taken 
the opportunity of attacking the ves- 
sel. The engagement was obstinate ; 
but at length the inevitable catas- 
tropbe could be delayed no longer. 
The commander, an Italian named 
Morandi, was a brave man; any fate 
appeared better than that which await- 
ed him from an enemy so malignant. 
He set fire to the powder magazine ; 
the vessel blew up ; Morandi perished 
in the Nile; and all of less nerve, who 
had previously reached the shore in 
safety, were puts to death to the very 
last man, with cruelties the most de- 
testable, by their inhuman enemies. 
For all this Napoleon cared little ; 
but one solitary fact there was in the 
report which struck him with conster- 
nation. This ill-fated djerme—what 
was it called? It was called L’ Italie ; 
and in the name of the vessel Na- 
poleon read an augury of the fate 
which had befallen the Italian terri- 
tory. Considered as a dependency of 
France, he felt certain that Italy was 
lost ; and Napoleon was inconsolable. 
But what possible connexion, it was 
asked, can exist between this vessel on 
the Nile and a remote peninsula of 
Southern Europe? ‘ No matter,” 
replied Napoleon ; *‘ my presentiments 
never deceive me. You will see that 
all is ruined. I am satisfied that my 
Italy, my conquest, is lost to France!” 
So, indeed, it was. All European 
news had long been intercepted by the 
English cruisers ; but immediately 
after the battle with the Vizier in 
July 1799, an English admiral first 
informed the French army of Egypt 
that Massena and others had lost all 
that Bonaparte had won in 1796. But 
it is a strange illustration of human 
blindness, that this very subject of Na- 
poleon’s lamentation—this very cam- 
paign of 1799—it was, with its blun.- 
ders and its long equipage of disasters, 
that paved the way for his own eleva- 
tion to the Consulship, just seven 
calendar months from the receipt of 
that Egyptian despatch; since most 
certainly, in the struggle of Brumaire 
1799, doubtful and critical through 
every stage, it was the pointed con- 
trast between Ais Italian campaigns 
and those of his successors which gave 
effect to Napoleon’s. pretensions with 
the political combatants, and which 
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procured them a ratification amongst 
the people. The loss of Italy was 
essential to the full effect of Napoleon’s 
previous conquest. That and the im- 
becile characters of Napoleon’s chief 
military opponents were the true keys 
to the great revolution of Brumaire. 
The stone which he rejected became 
the keystone of the arch. So that, 
after all, he valued the omen falsely ; 
though the very next news from Eu- 
rope, courteously communicated by 
his English enemies, showed that he 
had interpreted its meaning rightly. 

These omens, derived from names, 
are therefore common to the ancient 
and the modern world. But perhaps, 
in strict logic, they ought to have been 
classed as one subdivision or variety 
under a much larger head, viz. words 
generally, no matter whether proper 
names or appellatives, as operative 
powers and agencies, having, that is 
to say, acharmed power against some 
party concerned from the moment 
that they leave the lips. 

Homer describes prayers as having 
a separate life, rising buoyantly upon 
wings, and making their way upwards 
to the throne of Jove.\ Such, but in a 
sense gloomy and terrific, is the force 
ascribed under a wide-spread super- 
stitution, ancient and modern, to words 
uttered on critical occasions ; or to 
words uttered at any time, which point 
to critical occasions. Hence the doc- 
trine of cugnusuos, the necessity of ab- 
staining from strong words or direct 
words in expressing fatal contingen- 
cies. It was shocking, at all times of 
paganism, to say of a third person— 
‘‘]f he should die; "’ or to suppose the 
case that he might be murdered. The 
very word death was consecrated and 
forbidden. Si quiddam humanum 
passus fuertét was the extreme form to 
which men advanced in such cases. 
And this scrupulous feeling, originally 
founded on the supposed efficacy of 
words, prevails to this day. It is a 
feeling undoubtedly supported by good 
taste, which strongly impresses upon 
us all the discordant tone of all im- 
passioned subjects, (death, religion, 
&c.,) with the common key of ordi- 
nary conversation. But good taste is 
not in itself sufficient to account for 
a scrupulousness ‘so general and so 
austere. In the lowest classes there 
is a shuddering recoil still felt from 
uttering coarsely and roundly the anti- 
cipation of a person’sdeath. Suppose 
NO, CCXCIV. VOL. XLVII. 
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a child, heir to some estate, the sub- 
ject of conversation—the hypothesis 
of his death is put cautiously, under 
such forms as, “ If any thing but good 


should happen;” ‘if any change 
should occur;” “ if any of us should 
chance to miscarry ;” and so forth. 
Always a modified expression is 
sought—always an indirect one. And 
this timidity arises under the old su- 
perstition still lingering amongst men, 
like that ancient awe, alluded to by 
Wordsworth, for the sea and its deep 
secrets—feelings that have not, no, 
nor ever will, utterly decay. No ex- 
cess of nautical skill will ever per- 
fectly disenchant the great abyss 
from its terrors—no progressive know- 
ledge will ever medicine that dread 
misgiving of a mysterious and pathless 
power given to words of a certain 
import, or uttered in certain situations, 
by a parent, to persecuting or insult- 
ing children ; by the victim of horrible 
oppression, when labouring in final 
agonies ; and by others, whether curs« 
ing or blessing, who stand central to 
great passions, to great interests, or 
to great perplexities. 

And here, by way of parenthesis, 
we may stop to explain the force of 
that expression, so common in Scrip- 
ture, ** Thou hast said it.” Itt an 
answer often adopted by our Saviour ; 
and the meaning we hold to be this: 
Many forms in easternidioms, as well . 
as in the Greek occasionally, though 
meant interrogatively, are of a nature 
to convey a direct categorical affirma- 
tion, unless as their meaning is modi- 
fied by the cadence and intonation. 
Art thou, detached from this vocal 
and accentual modification, is equiva- 
lent to thou art. Nay, even apart 
from this accident, the popular belief 
authorized the notion, that simply to 
have uttered any great thesis, though 
unconsciously—simply to have united 
verbally any two great ideas, though 
for a purpose the most different oreven 
opposite, had the mysterious power of 
realizing them in act. An exclama- 
tion, though in the purest spirit of 
sport, to a boy, “ You shall be our im- 
perator,” was many times supposed to 
be the forerunner and fatal mandate 
for the boy’s elevation. Such words 
executed themselves. To connect, 
though but for denial or for mockery, 
the ideas of Jesus and the Messiah, 
furnished an augury that eventually 
they would be found fe coincide, and 
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to have their coincidence admitted. It 
was an argumenitum ad hominem, and 
drawn from a popular faith. 

But a modern reader will object the 
want of an accompanying design or 
serious meaning on the part of him 
who utters the words—he never meant 
his words to be taken seriously—nay, 
his purpose was the very opposite. 
True: and precisely that is the reason 
why his words are likely to operate 
effectually, and why they should be 
feared. Here lies the critical point 
which most of all distinguishes this 
faith. Words took effect, not merely 
in default of a serious use, but exactly 
in consequence of that default. It was 
the chance word, the stray word, the 
word uttered in jest, or in trifling, or 
in scorn, or unconsciously, which took 
effect; whilst ten thousand words, 
uttered with purpose and deliberation, 
were sure to prove inert. One case 
will illustrate this :— Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, in the outset of his great expe- 
dition, consulted the oracle at Delphi. 
For the sake of his army, had he been 
even without personal faith, he desired 
to have his enterprise consecrated. 
No persuasions, however, would move 
the priestess to enter upon her painful 
and agitating duties for the sake of 
obtaining the regular answer of the 
god. Wearied with this, Alexander 
seized the great lady by the arm, and 
using as much violence as was becom- 
ing to the two characters—of a great 
prince acting and a great priestess 
suffering—he pushed her gently back- 
wards to the tripod on which, in her 
professional character, she was to seat 
herself. Upon this, in the hurry and 
excitement of the moment, the priest- 
ess exclaimed, 2 rai, anxnros s— Oson, 
thou art irresistible ; never adverting 
for an instant to his martial purposes, 
but simply to his personal importuni- 
ties. The person whom she thought 
of as incapable of resistance, was her- 
self, and all she meant consciously 
was—QO son, I can refuse nothing 
to one so earnest. But mark what 
followed: Alexander desisted at once 
—he asked for no further oracle—he 
refused it, and exclaimed joyously :— 
«* Now then, noble priestess, farewell ; 
I have the oracle—I have your an- 
swer, and better than any which you 
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could deliver from the tripod. J am 
invincible—so you have declared, you 
cannot revoke it. True, you thought 
not of Persia—you thought only of 
my importunity. But that very fact 
is what ratifies your answer. In its 
blindness I recognise its truth. An 
oracle from a god might be distorted 
by political ministers of the god, as 
in time past too often has been sus- 
pected. The oracle has been said to 
Medize, and in my own father's 
time to Philippize. But an oracle 
delivered unconsciously, indirectly, 
blindly, that is the oracle which can- 
not deceive.” Such was the all-famous 
oracle which Alexander accepted— 
such was the oracle on which he and 
his army reposing went forth ‘con- 
quering and to conquer.” 

Exactly on this principle do the 
Turks act, in putting so high a value 
on the words of idiots. Enlightened 
Christians have often wondered at 
their allowing any weight to people 
bereft of understanding. But that is 
the very reason for allowing them 
weight: that very defect it is which 
makes them capable of being organs 
for conveying words from higher in- 
telligences. A fine human intelligence 
cannot be a passive instrument— it 
cannot be a mere tube for conveying 
the words of inspiration: such an 
intelligence will intermingle ideas of 
its own, or otherwise modify what is 
given, and pollute what is sacred. 

It is also on this principle that the 
whole practice and doctrine of Sorti- 
legy rest. Let us confine. ourselves 
to that mode of Sortilegy which is 
conducted by throwing open privi- 
leged books at random, leaving to 
chance the page and the particular 
line on which the oracular functions 
are thrown. The books used have 
varied with the caprice or the error of 
ages. Once the Hebrew Scriptures 
had the preference. Probably they 
were laid aside, not because the reve- 
rence for their authority decayed, but 
because it increased. In later times 
Virgil has been the favourite. Con- 
sidering the very limited range of 
ideas to which Virgil was tied by his 
theme—a colonizing expedition in a 
barbarous age, no worse book could 
have been selected :* so little indeed 





* “ No worse book could have been selected.” —The probable reason for making 
so unhappy a choice seems to have been that Virgil, in the middle ages, had the 
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does the Aneid exhibit of human life 
in its multiformity, that much tam. 
pering with the text is required to 
bring real cases of human interest and 
real situations within the scope of any 
Virgilian sentence, though aided by 
the utmost latitude of accommodation. 
A king, a soldier, a sailor, &c., might 
look for correspondences to their own 
circumstances ; but not many others. 
Accordingly, every body remembers 
the remarkable answer which Charles 
I. received at Oxford from this Vir- 
gilian oracle, about the opening of the 
Parliamentary war. But from this 
limitation in the range of ideas it was 
that others, and very pious people too, 
have not thought it profane to resume 
the old reliance on the Scriptures. No 
case, indeed, can try so severely, or 
put upon record so conspicuously, this 
indestructible propensity for seeking 
light out of darkness—this thirst for 
looking into the future by the aid of 
dice, real or figurative, as the fact of 
men eminent for piety having yielded 
to the temptation. We give one in- 


stance—the instance of a person who, 
in practical theology, has been, per- 
haps, more popular than any other in 


any church. Dr Doddridge, in his 
earlier days, was in a dilemma both 
of conscience and of taste as to the 
election he should make between two 
situations, one in possession, both at 
his command. 
Harborough, in Leicestershire, and 
was ‘pleasing himself with the view 
of a continuance” in that situation. 
True, he had received an invitation to 
Northampton ; but the reasons against 
complying seemed so strong, that no-« 
thing was wanting but the civility of 
going over to Northampton, and mak- 
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ing an apologetic farewell. On the last 
Sunday in November of the year 1729, 
the doctor went and preached a sermon 
in conformity with those purposes. 
‘* But,”’ says he, “on the morning of 
that day an incident happened, which 
affected me greatly.” On the night 
previous, it seems, he had been urged 
very importunately by his Northamp- 
ton friends to undertake the vacant 
office. Much personal kindness had 
concurred with this public importu- 
nity: the good doctor was affected ; 
he had prayed fervently, alleging in 
his prayer, as the reason which chiefly 
weighed with him to reject the offer, 
that it was far beyond his forces, and 
chiefly because he was too young,* and 
had no assistant. He goes on thus: 
—‘ As soon as ever this address” 
(meaning the prayer) “ was ended, I 
passed through a room of the house in 
which I lodged, where a child was 
reading to his mother, and the only 
words I heard distinctly were these, 
And as thy days, so shail thy strength 
be.” This singular coincidence be- 
tween his own difficulty and a scrip- 
tural line caught at random in passing 
hastily through a room, (but observe, 
a line insulated from the context, and 
placed in high relief to his ear,) shook 
his resolution. Accident co-operated: 
a promise to be fulfilled at Northamp- 
ton, in a certain contingency, fell*due 
at the instant; the doctor was detained, 
this detention gave time for further 
representations ; new motives arose, 
old difficulties were removed, and 
finally the doctor saw, in all this 
succession of steps, the first of which, 
however, lay in the Sortes Biblice, 
clear indications of a providential 
guidance. With that conviction he 





character of a necromancer, a diviner, &c. 


This we all know from Dante. Now, 


the original reason for this strange translation of character and functions we hold 
to have arisen from the circumstance of his maternal grandfather having borne the 
name of Magus. People in those ages held that a powerful enchanter, exorciser, 
&c., must have a magician amongst his cognati—the power must run in the blood, 
which on the maternal side could be undeniably ascertained. Under this precon- 
ception, they took Magus not for a proper name but for a professional designation. 
Amongst many illustrations of the magical character sustained by Virgil in the middle 
ages, we may mention that a writer about the year 1200, or the era of our Robin 
Hood, published by Montfaucon, and cited by Gibbon in his last volume, says of Virgil 
—that “ Captus a Romanis invisibiliter ewtit, ivitque Neapolim.” 

* « Because he was too young.”—Dr Doddridge was born in the summer of 
1702; consequently he was at this era of his life about twenty-seven years old, and 
consequently not so obviously entitled to the excuse of youth. But he pleaded his 
youth not with a view to the exertions required, but to the auctorvitas and responsibili- 
ties of the situation. 
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took up his abode at Northampton, 
and remained there for the next thirty- 
one years, until he left it for his grave 
at Lisbon ; in fact, he passed at Nor- 
thampton the whole of his public life. 
It must, therefore, be allowed to stand 
upon the records of Sortilegy, that in 
the main direction of his life—not, in- 
deed, as to its spirit, but as to its form 
and local connexions—a Protestant 
divine of much merit, and chiefly in 
what regards practice, and of the class 
most opposed to superstition, took his 
determining impulse from a variety of 
the Sortes Virgiliane. 

This variety was known in early 
times to the Jews—as early, indeed, as 
the era of the Grecian Pericles, if we 
are to believe the Talmud. It is 
known familiarly to this day amongst 
Polish Jews, and is called Bath- Col, 
or the daughter of a voice ; the mean- 
ing of which appellation is this :—The 
Urim and Thummim, or oracle in the 
breast-plate of the high priest, spoke 
directly from God. It was, therefore, 
the original or mother voice. But 
about the time of Pericles, that is, 
exactly one hundred years before the 
time of Alexander the Great, the light 
of prophecy was quenched in Mala- 
chi or Haggai; and the oracular 
jewels in the breast-plate became 
simultaneously -dim. Henceforwards 
the mother voice was heard no longer : 
but to this succeeded an imperfect or 
daughter voice, (Bath-col,) which lay 
in the first words happening to arrest 
the attention at a moment of perplexi- 
ty. An illustration, which has been 
often quoted from the Talmud, is to 
the following effect:—Rabbi To- 
chanan, and Rabbi Simeon Ben La- 
chish, were anxious about a friend 
Rabbi Samuel, 600 miles distant on 
the Euphrates. Whilst talking earnestly 
together on this subject in Palestine, 
they passed a school; they paused to 
listen: it was a child reading the first 
book of Samuel ; and the words which 
they caught were these—And Samuel 
died. These words they received as 
a Bath-col: and the next horseman 
from the Euphrates brought word 
accordingly that Rabbi Samuel had 
been gathered to his fathers at some 
station on the Euphrates. 

Here is the very same case, the 
same Bath-col substantially, which we 
have cited from Orton’s Life of Dod- 
dridge. And Du Cange himself no- 
tices, in his Glossary, the relation 
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which this bore to the Pagan Sortes. 
“It was,” says he, ‘a fantastical way 
of divination, invented by the Jews, 
not unlike the Sortes Virgtliane of the 
heathens. For, as with them the first 
words they happened to dip into in the 
works of that poet were a kind of © 
oracle whereby they predicted future 
events,—so, with the Jews, when they 
appealed to Bath-col, the first words 
they heard from any one’s mouth 
were looked upon as a voice from 
heaven directing them in the matter 
they enquired about.” 

If the reader imagines that this an- 
cient form of the practical miraculous 
is at all gone out of use, even the ex- 
ample of Dr Doddridge may satisfy 
him to the contrary. Such an example 
was sure to authorize a large imitation. 
But, even apart from that, the super- 
stition is common. The records of 


conversion amongst felons and other 
ignorant persons might be cited by 
hundreds upon hundreds to prove that 
no practice is more common than that 
of trying the spiritual fate, and abid- 
ing by the import of any passage in the 
Scriptures which may first present it- 


self to the eye. Cowper, the poet, 
has recorded a case of this sort in his 
own experience. It is one to which 
all the unhappy are prone. But a 
mode of questioning the oracles of 
darkness, far more childish, and, under 
some shape or other, equally common 
amongst those who are prompted by 
mere vacancy of mind, without that 
determination tosacred fountains which 
is impressed by misery, may We found in 
the following extravagant silliness of 
Rousseau, which we give in his own 
words—a case for which he admitsthat 
he himself would have shut up any 
other man (meaning in a lunatic hos- 
pital) whom he had seen practising 
the same absurdities :— 


‘* Au milieu de mes études et d’une vie 
innocente autant qu’on la puisse mener, 
et malgré tout ce qu’on m’avoit pu dire, 
la peur de l'Enfer m’agitoit encore. Sou- 
vent je me demandois—En quel état suis- 
je? Si je mourrois a l’instant méme, 
serois-je damné ? Selon mes Jansénistes, 
[he had been reading the books of. the 
Port Royal, | la chose est indubitable: mais, 
selon ma conscience, il me paroissoit que 
non. Toujours craintif et flottant dans 
cette cruelle incertitude, j’avois recours 
(pour en sortir) aux expédients les plus 
risibles, et pour lesquels je ferois volon- 
tiers enfermer un homme si je Jui en voy~ 
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ois faire autant. . . . Un jour, révant a 
ce triste sujet, je m’exercois machinale- 
ment a lancer les pierres contre les troncs 
des arbres; et cela avec mon addresse 
ordinaire, c’est-d-dire sans presque ja- 
mais en toucher aucun. Tout au milieu 
de ce bel exercise, je m’avisai de faire une 
espéce de pronostic pour calmer mon in- 
quiétude. Je me dis—je m’en vais jeter 
cette pierre contre l’arbre qui est vis-a-vis 
de moi: si je le touche, signe de salut: si 
je le manque, signe de damnation. Tout 
en disant ainsi, je jette ma pierre d’une 
main tremblante, et avec un horrible batte- 
ment de cceur, maissi heureusement qu’elle 
va frapper au beau-milieu de l’arbre: ce 
qui véritablement n’étoit pas difficile: car 
javois eu soin de le choisir fort gros et fort 
prés. Depuis lors je n’ai plus doubté de 
mon salut. Je ne sais, en me rappelant ce 
trait, si je doisrire ou gémir sur moiméme.” 
—Les Confessions, Partie I. Livre VI. 


Now really, if Rousseau thought fit 
to try such tremendous appeals by 
taking “ashy” at any random object, 
he should have governed his sortilegy 
(for such it may be called) with some- 
thing more like equity. Fair play is 
a jewel: and in such a case, a man is 


supposed to play against an adverse 


party hid in darkness. To shy at a 
cow within six feet distance gives no 
chance at all to his dark antagonist. 
A pigeon rising from a trap at a suit- 
able distance might be thought a sin- 
cere staking of the interest at issue: 
but, as to the massy stem of a tree 
‘‘ fort gros et fort prés ”—the sarcasm 
of a Roman emperor applies, that to 
miss under such conditions implied an 
original genius for stupidity, and to 
hit was no trial of the case. After all, 
the sentimentalist had youth to plead 
in apology for this extravagance. He 
was hypochondriacal : he was in soli- 
tude : and he was possessed by gloomy 
imaginations from the works of a so- 
ciety in the highest public credit. But 
most readers will be aware of similar 
appeals to the mysteries of Providence, 
made in public by illustrious sectarians, 
speaking from the solemn station of a 
pulpit. We forbear to quote cases of 
this nature, though really existing in 
print, because we feel that the blas- 
phemy of such anecdotes is more re- 
volting and more painful to pious 
minds than the absurdity is amusing. 
Meantime it must not be forgotten, 
that the principle concerned, though 
it may happen to disgust men when as- 
sociated with ludicrous circumstances, 
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is, after all, the very same which has 
latently governed very many modes of 
ordeal, or judicial enquiry ; and which 
has been adopted, blindly, as a moral 
rule, or canon, equally by the blindest 
of the Pagans, the most fanatical of the 
Jews, and the most enlightened of the 
Christians. It proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that man by his actions puts 
a question to Heaven; and that Hea- 
ven answers by the event. Lucan, in 
a well-known passage, takes it for 
granted that the cause of Cesar had 
the approbation of the gods. And 
why? Simply from the event. It was 
notoriously the triumphant cause. It 
was victorious, (victriz causa Deis 
placuit; sed victa Catoni.) It was the 
“ victrix causa ;” and, as such, simply 
because. it was * victrix,’’ it had a 
right in his eyes to postulate the divine 
favour as mere matter of necessary in- 
terference : whilst, on the other hand, 
the victa causa, though it seemed to 
Lucan sanctioned by human virtue 
in the person of Cato, stood unappeal- 
ably condemned. This mode of rea 
soning may strike the reader as mere- 
ly Pagan. Not at all. In England, 
at the close of the Parliamentary war, 
it was generally argued—that Provi- 
dence had decided the question against 
the Royalists by the mere fact of the 
issue. Milton himself, with all his 
high-toned morality, uses this argu- 
ment as irrefragable: which is odd, 
were it only on this account—that the 
issue ought necessarily to have been 
held for a time as merely hypothetic, 
and liable to be set aside by possible 
counter-issues through one generation 
at the least. But the capital argument 
against such doctrine is to be found in 
the New Testament. Strange that 
Milton should overlook, and strange 
that moralists in general have over- 
looked, the sudden arrest given to this 
dangerous but most prevalent mode of 
reasoning by the Founder of our faith. - 
He first, he last, taught to his asto- 
nished disciples the new truth—at that 
time the astounding truth—that no 
relation exists between the immediate 
practical events of things on the one 
side, and divine sentences on the 
other. There was no presumption, he 
teaches them, against a man’s favour 
with God or that of his parents, be- 
cause he happened to be afflicted to 
extremity with bodily disease. There 
was no shadow of an argument for be- 
lieving a party of men criminal objects 
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of heavenly wrath because upon them, 
by fatal preference, a tower had fallen, 
and because their bodies were exclu- 
sively mangled. How little can it be 
said that Christianity has yet developed 
the fulness of its power, when kings 
and senates so recently acted under 
a total oblivion of this great though 
novel Christian doctrine, and would 
do so still, were it not that religious 
arguments have been banished by the 
progress of manners from the field of 
political discussion. 

But, quitting this province of the 
ominous, where it is made the object 
of a direct personal inquest, whether 
by private or by national trials, or the 
sortilegy of events, let us throw our 
eyes over the broader field of omens, 
as they offer themselves spontaneously 
to those who do not seek, or would even 
willingly evade them. There are few 
of these, perhaps none, which are not 
universal in their authority, though 
every land in turn fancies them 


(like its proverbs) of local prescription 
and origin, The death-watch extends 
from England to Cashmere, and across 
India diagonally to the remotest nook 


of Bengal, over a three thousand 
miles’ distance from the entrance of 
the Indian Punjaub. A hare crossing 
a man’s path on starting in the morn- 
ing, has been held in all countries 
alike to prognosticate evil in the 
course of that day. Thus, in the 
Confessions of a Thug, (which is par- 
tially built on a real judicial docu 
ment, and every where conforms to 
the usages of Hindostan,) the hero of 
the horrid narrative* charges some 
disaster of his own upon having ne- 
glected such an omen of the morning. 
The same belief operated in Pagan 
Italy. The samie omen announced to 
Lord Lindsay’s Arab attendants in 
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the desert the approach of some dis- 
aster, which partially happened in the 
morning. Anda Highlander of the 
42d Regiment, in his printed me- 
moirs, notices the same harbinger of 
evil as having crossed his own path 
on a day of personal disaster in 
Spain. 

Birds are even more familiarly as- 
sociated with such ominous warnings. 
This chapter in the great volume of 
superstition was indeed cultivated with 
unusual solicitude amongst the Pagans 
—ornithomancy grew into an elabo- 
rate science. But if every rule and 
distinction upon the number and the 
position of birds, whether to the right 
or the left, had been collected from 
our own village matrons amongst our- 
selves, it would appear that no more 
of this Pagan science had gone to 
wreck than must naturally follow the 
difference between a believing and a 
disbelieving government. Magpiesare 
still of awful authority in village life, 
according to their number, &c.; for 
a striking illustration of which we may 
refer the reader to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Demonology, reported not at second- 
hand, but from Sir Walter’s personal 
communication with some seafaring 
fellow-traveller in a stage-coach. 

Among the ancient stories of the 
same class is one which we shall re- 
peat—having reference to that Herod 
Agrippa, grandson of Herod the 
Great, before whom St Paul made his 
famous apology at Czsarea. This 
Agrippa, overwhelmed by debts, had 
fled from Palestine to Rome in the 
latter years of Tiberius. His mother’s 
interest with the widow of Germani- 
cus procured him a special recommen- 
dation to her son Caligula. Viewing 
this child and heir of the popular Ger- 
manicus as the rising sun, Agrippa 





* “ The hero of the horrid narrative.’ 


Horrid it certainly is; and one incident 


in every case gives a demoniacal air of coolness to the hellish atrocities, viz. the regu- . 
lar forwarding of the bheels, or grave-diggers. But else the tale tends too much to 
monotony ; and for a reason which ought to have checked the author in carrying on 
the work to three volumes, namely, that although there is much dramatic variety in 
the circumstances of the several cases, there is none in the catastrophes. The brave 
man and the coward, the erect spirit fighting to the last and the poor creature that de- 
spairs from the first—all are confounded in one undistinguishing end by sudden stran- 
gulation. This was the original defect of the plan. The sudden surprise, and the 
scientific noosing as with a Chilian asso, constituted in fact a main feature of Thuggee. 
But still, the gradual theatrical arrangement of each Thug severally by the side of a victim, 
must often have roused violent suspicion, and that in time to intercept the suddenness of 
the murder. Now, for the sake of the dramatic effect, this interception ought more often 
to have been introduced—else the murders are but so many blind surprises as if in sleep, 
ial 
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had been too free in his language. 
True, the uncle of Germanicus was 
the reigning prince ; but he was old, 
aud breaking up. True, the son of 
Germanicus was not yet on the 
throne; but he soon would be ; and 
Agrippa was rash enough to call 
the Emperor a superannuated old 
fellow, and even to wish for his death. 
Sejauitis was now dead and gone; 
but there was no' want of spies: 
and a certain Macro reported his 
words to Tiberius. Agrippa was in 
consequence arrested ; the Emperor 
himself condescending to point out 
the noble Jew to the officer on duty. 
The case was a gloomy one, if Tibe- 
rius should happen to survive much 
longer: and the story of the omen 
proceeds thus: —‘‘ Now Agrippa stood 
in his bonds before the Imperial pa- 
lace, and in his affliction leaned against 
a certain tree, upon the boughs of 
which it happened that a bird had 
alighted which the Romans call bubo, 
or the owl. All this was steadfastly 


observed by a German prisoner, who 
asked a soldier what might be the 
name and offence of that man habited 
in purple. 


Being told that the man’s 
name was Agrippa, and that he was 
a Jew of high rank, who had given a 
personal offence to the Emperor, the 
German asked permission to go near 
and address him; which being grant- 
ed, he spoke thus :—*‘ This disaster, I 
doubt riot, young man, is trying to 
yotir heart ; and perhaps you will not 
believe me when I announce to you 
beforehand the providential deliver- 
ance which is impending. However, 
this much I will say—and for my sin- 
cerity let me appeal to my native 
gods, as well as to the gods of this 
Rome, who have brought us both into 
trouble—that no selfish objects prompt 
me to this revelation—for a revelation 
it is—and to the following effect :—It 
is fated that you shall not long remain 
in chains. Your deliverance will be 
speedy ; you shall be raised to. the 
very highest rank and power; you 
shall be the object of as much envy 
as now you are of pity.;. you shall 
retain your prosperity till death; and 
you shall transmit that prosperity to 
your children. But’——and there 
the German paused. Agrippa was 
agitated ; the bystanders were atten- 
tive ; and after a time, the German, 
pointing solemnly to the bird, pro- 
ceeded thus :—* But this remember 
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heedfully—that, when next you see 
the bird which now perches abdve 
your head, you will have only five 
days longer to live! This event will 
be surely accomplished by that same 
mysterious god who has thought fit 
to send the bird as a warning 
sign; and you, wlien you come to 
your glory, do not forget me that 
foreshowed it in your humiliation.’ ’’ 
The story adds, that Agrippa affected 
to laugh when the German concluded ; 
after which it goes on to say, that in 
a few weeks, being delivered by the 
death of Tiberius; being released 
from prison by the very prince on 
whose account he had incurred the 
risk ; being raised to a tetrarchy, and 
afterwards to the kingdom of all Ju- 
dea; coming into all the prosperity 
which had been promised to him by 
the German ; and not losing any part 
of his interest at Rome through the 
assassination of his patron Caligula— 
he began to look back respectfully to 
the words of the German, and forwards 
with anxiety to the second coming of 
the bird. Seven years of sunshine 
had now slipped away as silently as 
adream. A great festival, shows and 
vows, was on the point of being cele« 
brated in honour of Claudius Cesar, 
at Strato’s Tower, otherwise called 
Cesarea, the Roman metropolis of 
Palestine. Duty and policy alike re- 
quired that the king of the land 
should go down and unite in this 
mode of religious homage to the em- 
peror. Hedid so; and on the second 
morning of the festival, by way of 
doing more conspicuous honour to the 
great solemnity, he asstmed a very 
sumptuous attire of silver armour, 
burnished so highly as to throw back 
a dazzling glare from the sun’s morn- 
ing beams upon the upturned eyes of 
the vast multitude around him. Im. 
mediately from the sycophantish part 
of the crowd, of whom a vast majority 
were Pagans, ascended a cry of glori- 
fication as to some manifestation of 
Deity. Agrippa, gratified by this 
success of his new apparel, and by 
this flattery, not unusual in the case 
of kings, had not the firmness 
(though a Jew, and conscious of the 
wickedness, greater in himself than 
in the heathen crowd) to reject the 
blasphemous homage. Voices of ado- 
ration continued to ascend ; when sud- 
denly, looking upward to the vast 
awnings prepared for screening the | 
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audience from the noonday heats, the 
king perceived the same ominous bird 
which he had seen at Rome in the 
day of his affliction, seated quietly, 
and looking down upon himself. In 
that same moment an icy pang shot 
through his intestines. He was remov- 
ed into the palace ; and at the end of 
five days, completely worn out by 
pain, Agrippa expired in the 54th 
ear of his age, and the seventh of 
is sovereign power. 

Whether the bird, here described 
as an owl, was really such, may be 
doubted, considering the narrow 
nomenclature of the Romans for all 
zoological purposes, and the total in- 
difference of the Roman mind to all 
distinctions in natural history which 
are not upon the very largest scale. 
We should much suspect that the bird 
was a magpie. Meantime, speaking 
of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews, 
we remember another story in that 
subdivision of the subject which it 
may be worth while repeating ; not 
merely on its own account, as wearing 
a fine oriental air, but also for the 
correction which it suggests to a very 
common error. 

In some period of Syrian war- 
fare, a large military detachment 
was entering at some point of 
Syria from the desert of the Eu- 
phrates. At the head of the whole 
array rode two men of some distinc- 
tion: one was an augur of high repu- 
tation, the other was a Jew called 
Mosollam, a man of admirable beauty, 
a matchless horseman, an unerring 
archer, and accomplished in all mar- 
tial arts. As they were now first 
coming within enclosed grounds, after 
a long march in the wilderness, the 
augur was most anxious to inaugurate 
the expedition by some considerable 
omen. Watching anxiously, there- 
fore, he soon saw a bird of splendid 
plumage perching on a low wall. 
“ Halt!” he said to the advanced 
guard: and all drew up inaline. At 
that moment of silence and expecta- 
tion, Mosollam, slightly turning him- 
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self in his saddle, drew his bow-string 
to his ear; his Jewish hatred of Pagan 
auguries, burned within him; his in- 
evitable shaft went right to its mark, 


and the beautiful bird felldead. The 
augur turned round in fury. But 
the Jew laughed at him. “ This 


bird, you say, should have furnished 
us with omens of our future fortunes. 
But had he known any thing of his 
own, he would never have perched 
where he did, or have come within the 
range of Mosollam’s archery. How 
should that bird know our destiny, who 
did not know that jt was his own tobe 
shot by Mosollam the Jew?” 

Now, this is a most common but a 
most erroneous way of arguing. In 
a ease of this kind, the bird was not 
supposed to have any conscious ac- 
quaintance with futurity, either for 
his own benefit or that of others. 
But even where such a consciousness 
may be supposed, as-in the case of 
oneiromancy, or prophecy by means 
of dreams, it must be supposed limited, 
and the more limited in a personal 
sense as they are illimitable in a 
sublime one. Who imagines that, 
because a Daniel or Ezekiel foresaw 
the grand revolutions of the earth, 
therefore they must or could have 
foreseen the little details of their own 
ordinary life? And even descending 
from that perfect inspiration to the 
more doubtful power of augury 
amongst the Pagans, (concerning 
which the most eminent of theologians 
have held very opposite theories,) 
one thing is certain, that, so long as 
we entertain such pretensions, or dis- 
cuss them at all, we must take them 
with the principle of those who pro- 
fessed such arts, not with principles of 
our own arbitrary invention. 

One example will make this clear: — 
There are in England* a class of men 
who practise the Pagan rhabdomancy 
in a limited sense. They carry a rod 
or rhabdos (jas) of willow: this 
they hold horizontally ; and by the. 
bending of the rod towards the ground 
they discover the favourable places 





* “ There are in England.”—Especially in Somersetshire, and for twenty miles 
round Wrington, the birthplace of Locke. Nobody sinks for wells without their advice. 
We ourselves knew an amiable and accomplished Scottish family, who, at an estate 
called Belmadrothie, in memory ofa similar property in Ross-shire, built a house in 


Somersetshire, and resolved to find water without help from the jowser. 


But after 


sinking to a greater depth than ever had been known before, and spending nearly £200, 


they were finally obliged to consult the jowser, who found water at once. 
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for sinking wells; a matter of con- 
siderable importance in a province so 
ill-watered as the northern district of 
Somersetshire, &c. These people are 
locally called jowsers; and it is pro- 
bable, that from the suspicion with 
which their art has been usually re- 
garded amongst people of education, 
as a mere legerdemain trick of Dous- 
terswivel’s, is derived the slang word 
to chouse for swindle. Meantime, 
the experimental evidences of a real 
practical skill in these men, and the 
enlarged compass of speculation in 
these days, have led many enlightened 
people to a Stoic «von, or suspension 
of judgment, on the reality of this 
somewhat mysterious art. Now, in 
the East, there are men who make the 
same pretensions in a more showy 
branch of the art. It is not water, 
but treasures which they profess to 
find by some hidden kind of rhabdo- 
mancy. ‘The very existence of trea~ 
sures with us is reasonably considered 
a thing of improbable occurrence. 
But in the unsettled East, and with 
the low valuation of human life where- 
ever Mahometanism prevails, inse- 
curity and other causes must have 
caused millions of such deposits in 
every century to have perished as to 
any knowledge of survivors. The 
sword has been moving backwards 
and forwards, for instance, like a 
weaver’s shuttle, since the time of 
Mahmoud the Ghaznevide,* in Anno 
Domini 1000, in the vast regions 
between the Tigris, the Oxus, and 
the Indus. Regularly as it approach- 
ed, gold and jewels must have sunk 
by whole harvests into the ground. 
A certain per-centage has been doubt- 
less recovered: a larger per-centage 
has disappeared for ever. Hence 
naturally the jealousy of barbarous 
Orientals that we Europeans, in grop- 
ing amongst pyramids, sphynxes, and 
tombs, are looking for buried trea- 
sures. The wretches are not so wide 
astray in what they believe as in what 
they disbelieve. The treasures do 
really exist which they fancy; but 
then also the other treasures in the 
glorious antiquities have that exist- 
ence for our sense of beauty which to 
their brutality is inconceivable. In 
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these circumstances, why should it 
surprise us that men will pursue the 
science of discovery as a regular 
trade? Many discoveries of treasure 
are doubtless made continually, which, 
for obvious reasons, are communicated 
to nobody. Some proportion there 
must be between the sowing of such 
grain as diamonds or emeralds, and 
the subsequent reaping, whether by 
accident or by art. For, with regard 
to the last, it is no more impossible, 
prima fronte, that a substance may 
exist having an occult sympathy with 
subterraneous water or subterraneous 
gold, than that the magnet should 
have a sympathy (as yet occult) with 
the northern pole of our planet. + 
The first flash of careless thought 
applied to such a case will suggest, 
that men holding powers of this nature 
need not offer their services for hire 
to others. And this, in fact, is the 
objection universally urged by us 
Europeans as decisive against their 
pretensions. Their knavery, it is 
fancied, stands self-recorded ; since, 
assuredly, they would not be willing 
to divide their subterranean treasures, 
if they knew of any. But the men 
are not in such self-contradiction as 
may seem. Lady Hester Stanhope, 
from the better knowledge she had 
acquired of Oriental opinions, set Dr 
Madden right on this point. The 
Oriental belief is that a fatality attends 
the appropriator of a treasure in any 
case where he happens also to be the 
discoverer. Such a person, it is held, 
will die soon, and suddenly—so that 
he is compelled to seek his remunera- 
tion from the wages or fees of his em 
ployers, not from the treasure itself. 
Many more secret laws are held 
sacred amongst the professors of that 


_ art than that which was explained by 


Lady Hester Stanhope. These we 
shall not enter upon at present: but 
generally we may remark, that the 
same practices of subterranean depo- 
sits, during our troubled periods in 
Europe, led to the same superstitions. 
And it may be added, that the same 
error has arisen in both cases as to 
some of these superstitions. How often 
must it have struck people of liberal 
feelings, as a scandalous proof of 





* Mahmood of Ghizni, which, under the European name of Ghaznee, was so recently 


taken in one hour by our Indian army under Lord Keane. 


Mahometan invader of Hindostan. 


Mahmood was the first 
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the preposterous value set upon riches 
by poor men, that ghosts should po- 
pularly be supposed to rise and wan- 
der for the sake of revealing the situ- 
ations of buried treasures. For our- 
selves, we have been accustomed to 
view this popular belief in the light 
of an argument for pity rather than 
for contempt towards poor men, as 
indicating the extreme pressure of 
that necessity which could so have de- 
moralized their natural sense of truth. 
But certainly, in whatever feelings 
originating, such popular superstitions 
as to motives of ghostly missions did 
seem to argue a deplorable miscon- 
ception of the relation subsisting be- 
tween the spiritual world and the 
perishable treasures of this perishable 
world. Yet, when we look into the 
Eastern explanations of this case, we 
find that it is meant to express, not 
any overvaluation of riches, but the 
direct contrary passion. A human 


spirit is punished—such is the notion 
—punished in the spiritual world for 
excessive attachment to gold, by de- 
gradation to the office of its guardian ; 
and from this office the tortured spirit 
can release itself only by revealing 


the treasure and transferring the cus- 
tody. It is a penal martyrdom, not 
an elective passion for gold, which is 
thus exemplified in the wanderings of 
a treasure-ghost. 

But, in a field where of necessity 
we are so much limited, we willingly 
pass from the consideration of these 
treasure or khasné phantoms (which 
alone sufficiently ensure a swarm of 
ghostly terrors for all Oriental ruins 
of cities) to the same marvellous ap- 
paritions, as they haunt other solitudes 
even more awful than those of ruined 
cities. In this world there are two 
mnighty forms of perfect solitude— 
the ocean and the desert: the wilder- 
ness of the barren sands, and the wil- 
derness of the barren waters. Both 
are the parents of inevitable supersti- 
tions—of terrors, solemn, ineradicable, 
eternal. Sailors and the children of 
the desert are alike overrun with spi- 
ritual hauntings, from accidents of 
peril essentially connected with those 
modes of life, and from the eternal 
spectacle of the infinite. Voices seem 
to blend with the raving of the sea, 
‘which will for ever impress the feeling 
of beings more than human: and 
évery chamber of the great wilderness 
which, with little interruption, stretches 
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from the Euphrates to the western 
shores of Africa, has its own peculiar 
terrors both as to sights and sounds, 
In the wilderness of Zin, between Pa- 
lestine and the Red Sea, a section of 
the desert well known in these days 
to our own countrymen, bells are 
heard daily pealing for matins, or 
for vespers, from some phantom con- 
vent that no search of Christian or of 
Bedouin Arab has ever been able to 
discover. These bells have sounded 
since the Crusades. Other sounds, 
trumpets, the Adala of armies, &c., are 
heard in other regiéns of the Desert. 
Forms, also, are seen of more people 
than have any right to be walking in 
human paths: sometimes forms of 
avowed terror; sometimes, which is a 
case of far more danger, appearances 
that mimic the shapes of men, and 
even of friends or comrades. This is 
a case much dwelt on by the old tra- 
vellers, and which throws a gloom 
over the spirits of all Bedouins, and 
of every cafila or caravan. We all 
know what a sensation of loneliness 
or * eeriness” (to use an expressive 
term of the ballad poetry) arises to 
any small party assembling in a single 
room of a vast desolate mansion : how 
the timid among them fancy continu- 
ally that they hear some remote door 
opening, or trace the sound of sup. 
pressed footsteps from some distant 
staircase. Such is the feeling in the 
desert, even in the midst of the cara- 
van. The mighty solitude is seen: 
the dread silence is anticipated which 
will succeed to this- brief transit of 
men, camels, and horses. Awe pre- 
vails even in the midst of society ; 
but, if the traveller should loiter be« 
hind from fatigue, or be so imprudent 
as to ramble aside—should he from 
any cause once lose sight of his party, 
it is held that his chance is small of 
recovering their traces. And why ? 
Not chiefly from the want of foot- 
marks where the wind effaces all im- 
pressions in half-an-hour, or of eye- 
marks where all is one blank ocean of 
sand, but much more from the sounds 
or the visual appearances which are 
supposed to beset and to seduce all 
insulated wanderers. 

Every body knows the superstitions 
of the ancients about the Wympholeptoi, 
or those who had seen Pan. But far 
more awful and gloomy are the exist- 
ing superstitions, throughout Asia and 
Africa, as to the perils of those who 
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are phantom-haunted in the wilderness. 
The old Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo states them well: he speaks, in- 
deed, of the Eastern or Tartar de- 
serts ; the steppes which stretch from 
European Russia to the footsteps of 
the Chinese throne; but exactly the 
some creed prevails amongst the Arabs, 
from Bagdad to Suez and Cairo—from 
Rosetta to Tunis—Tunis to Timbuex 
too or Mequinez. “ If, during the day- 
time,’ says he, “ any person should 
remain behind until the caravan is no 
longer in sight, he hears himself un- 
expectedly called to by name, and in 
a voice with which heis familiar. Not 
doubting that the voice proceeds from 
some of his comrades, the unhappy 
man is beguiled from the right direc- 
tion; and soon finding himself utterly 
confounded as to the path, he roams 
about in distraction until he perishes 
miserably. If, on the other hand, this 
perilous separation of himself from the 
caravan should happen at night,-he is 
sure to hear the uproar of a great ca- 
valeade a mile or two to the right or 
left of the true track. He is thus 
seduced on one side: and at break of 


day finds himself far removed from 


man. Nay, even at noon-day, it is 
well known that grave and respectable 
men to all appearance will come up to 
a particular traveller, will bear the 
look of a friend, and will gradually 
lure him by earnest conversation to a 
distance from the caravan; after which 
the sounds of men and camels will be 
heard continually at all points but the 
true one; whilst an insensible turning 
by the tenth of an inch at each sepa- 
rate step from the true direction will 
very soon suffice to set the traveller’s 
face to the opposite point of the com- 
pass from that which his safety re- 
quires, and wHfich his fancy represents 
to him as his real direction. Marvel- 
lous, indeed, and almost passing belief, 
are the stories reported of these desert 
phantoms, which are said at times to 
fill the air with choral music from all 
kinds of instruments, from drums, and 
the clash of arms: so that oftentimes 
a whole caravan are obliged to close 
up their open ranks, and to proceed 
in a compact line of march.” 

Lord Lindsay, in his very interest- 
ing travels in Egypt, Edom, &c., 
agrees with Warton in supposing (and 
probably enough) that from this ac- 
count of the desert traditions in Marco 
Polo was derived Milton's fine passage 
in Comus :— 
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‘© OF calling shapes, dnd beckoning sha- 
dows dire, 

And aery tongues that syllable men’s 
nhames 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses.” 


But the most remarkable of these 
desert superstitions, as suggested by 
the mention of Lord Lindsay, is one 
which that young nobleman, in some 
place which we cannot immediately 
find, has noticed, but which he only 
was destined by a severe personal loss 
immediately to illustrate. Lord L. 
quotes from Vincent le Blanc an anec. 
dote of a man in his own caravan, the 
companion of an Arab merchant, who 
disappeared in a mysterious manner. 
Four Moors, with a retaining fee of 100 
ducats, were sent in quest of him, but 
came back re infectd. ‘ And ’tis un- 
certain,” adds Le Blanc, * whether 
he was swallowed up in the sands, or 
met his death by any other misfortune ; 
as it often happens, by the relation of 
a merchant then in our company, who 
told us, that two years before, travers- 
ing the same journey, a comrade of 
his, going a little aside from the com- 
pany, saw three men who called him 
by his name ; and one of them, to his 
thinking, favoured very much his com- 
panion ; and, as he was about to fol- 
low them, his real companion calling 
him to come back to his company; he 
found himself deceived by the others, 
and thus was saved. And all travellers 
in these parts hold, that in the deserts 
are many such phantasms seen, that 
strive to seduce the traveller.” Thus 
far it is the traveller’s own fault, warned 
as he. is continually by the extreme 
anxiety of the Arab leaders or guides, 
with respect to all who stray to any 
distance, if he is duped or enticed by 
these pseudo-men : though, in the case 
of Lapland dogs, who ought to have a 
surer instinct of detection for counter- 
feits, we know from Sir Capel de 
Broke and others, that they are con- 
tinually wiled away by the wolves who 
roam about the nightly encampments 
of travellers. But there is a secondary 
disaster, according to the Arab super- 
Stition, awaiting those whose eyes are 
once opened to the discernment of 
these phantoms. To see them, or to 
hear them, even where the traveller is 
careful to refuse their lures, entails the 
certainty of death in no long time. 
This is another form of that universal 
faith which made it impossible for any 
man to survive a bodily commerce, by 
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whatever sense, with a spiritual being. 
We find it in the Old Testament, 
where the expression, ‘‘I have seen 
God and shall die,” means simply a 
supernatural being ; since no Hebrew 
believed it possible for a nature purely 
human to sustain for a moment the 
sight of the Infinite Being. We find 
the same faith amongst ourselves, in 
case of doppelgiinger becoming appar- 
ent to the sight of those whom they 
counterfeit ; andin many other varieties. 
We modern Europeans, of course, 
laugh at these superstitions ; though, as 
La Place remarks, (Essai sur les Pro- 
babilités,) any case, however appar- 
ently incredible, if it is a recurrent case, 
is as much entitled to a fair valuation 
as if it had been more probable before- 
hand.* This being premised, we, 
who connect superstition with the per- 
sonal result, are more impressed by the 
disaster which happened to Lord Lind~ 
say, than his lordship, who either failed 
to notice the zexus between the events, 
or possibly declined to put the case too 
forward in his reader’s eye, from the 
solemnity of the circumstances, and 
the private interest to himself and his 
own family, of the subsequent event. 
The case was this:—Mr William 
Wardlaw Ramsay, the companion (and 
we believe relative) of Lord Lindsay, 
a man whose honourable character, 
and whose intellectual accomplishments 
speak for themselves, in the posthu- 
mus memorabilia of his travels publish- 
ed by Lord L., had seen an array of 
objects in the desert, which facts im- 
mediately succeeding demonstrated to 
have been a mere ocular Jusus, or 
(according to Arab notions) phantoms. 
During the absence from home of an 
Arab sheikh, who had been hired ascon- 
ductor of Lord Lindsy’s party, a hos- 
tile tribe (bearing the name of Tella- 
heens) had assaulted and pillaged his 
tents. Report of this had reached the 
English travelling party ; it was known 
that the Tellaheens were still in motion, 
and a hostile rencounter was looked for 
for some days. At length, in cross- 
ing the well-known valley of the 
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Wady Araba, that most ancient chan 

nel of communication between the 
Red Sea and Judea, &c., Mr Ram- 
say saw, to his own entire conviction, 
a party of horse moving amongst some 
sand-hills. Afterwards it became cer- 
tain, from accurate information, that 
this must have been a delusion. It 
was established, that no horsemen 
could have been in that neighbour- 
hood at that time. Lord Lindsay 
records the case as an illustration of 
* that spiritualized tone the imagina- 
tion naturally assumes, in scenes pre- 
senting so little sympathy with the 
ordinary feelings of humanity ;”’ and 
he reports the case in these pointed 
terms :—‘* Mr Ramsay, a man of re- 
markably strong sight, and by no 
means disposed to superstitious cre- 
dulity, distinctly saw a party of horse 
moving among the sand-hills ; and I 
do not believe he was ever able to 
divest himself of that impression.” 
No—and, according to Arab interpre- 
tation, very naturally so; for, accord- 
ing to their faith, he really had seen 
the horsemen; phantom horsemen 
certainly, but still objects of sight. 
The sequel remains to be told—by 
the Arabian hypothesis, Mr Ramsay 
had but a short time to live—he was 
under a secret summons to the next 
world. And accordingly, in a few 
weeks after this, whilst Lord Lindsay 
had gone to visit Palmyra, Mr Ram- 
say died at Damascus. 

This was a case exactly correspond- 
ing to the Pagan nympholepsis—he 
had seen the beings whom it is not 
lawful to see and live. Another case 
of Eastern superstition, not less deter- 
mined, and not less remarkably ful- 
filled, occurred some years before to 
Dr Madden, who travelled pretty 
ntuch in the same route as Lord Lind- 
say. The doctor, as a phrenologist, 
had been struck with the very singu- 
lar conformation of a skull which he 
saw amongst many others on an altar 
in some Syrian convent. He offered 
a considerable sum in gold for it ; but 
it was by repute the skull of a saint; 





* “ Ts as much entitled to a fair valuation under the laws of induction as if it had 
been more probable beforehand :”’—one of the cases which La Place notices as entitled 
to a grave consideration, but which would most assuredly be treated as a trivial pheno- 
menon, unworthy of attention, by common-piace spectators, is—-when a run of success, 
with no apparent cause, takes place on heads or tails, (pile ow croix.) Most people 


dismiss such a case as pure accident. 


But La Place insists on its being duly valued 
as a fact, however unaccountable as an effect. 


So again, if, in a large majority of ex- 


periences like those of Lord Lindsay’s party in the desert, death should follow, such 
a phenomenon is as well entitled to its separate valuation as any other. 
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and the monk with whom Dr M. 

attempted to negotiate, not only re- 

fused his offers, but protested that 

even for the doctor’s sake, apart from 

the interests of the convent, he could 
not venture on such a transfer: for 
that, by the tradition attached to it, the 
skull would endanger any vessel car- 
rying it from the Syrian shore: the 
vessel might escape; but it would 
never succeed in reaching any but a 
Syrian harbour. After this, for the 
credit of our country, which stands so 
high in the East, and should be so 
punctiliously tended by all English- 
men, we are sorry to record that Dr 
Madden (though otherwise a man of 
scrupulous honour) yielded to the 
temptation of substituting for the 
saint’s skull another less remarkable 
from his own collection. With this 
saintly relic he embarked on board a 
Grecian ship; was alternately pur- 
sued and met by storms the most 
violent; larboard and starboard, on 
every quarter, he was buffeted: the 
wind blew from every point of the 
compass; the doctor honestly con- 
fesses that he often wished this bale- 
ful skull back in safety on the quiet 
altar from which he took it; and 
finally, after many days of anxiety, 
he was too happy in finding himself 
again restored to some oriental port, 
from which he secretly vowed never 
again to sail with a saint’s skull, or 
with any skull, however remarkable 
phrenologically, not purchased in an 
open market. 

Thus we have pursued, through 
many of its most memorable sections, 
the spirit of the miraculous as it 
moulded and gathered itself in the 
superstitions of Paganism; and we 
have shown that, in the modern su- 
perstitions of Christianity, or of Ma- 
hometanism, (often enough borrow- 
ed from Christian sources,) there is a 
pretty regular correspondence. Speak- 
ing with a reference to the strictly 
popular belief, it cannot be pretend- 
ed for a moment, that miraculous 
agencies are slumbering in modern 
ages. For one superstition of that 
nature which the Pagans had, we can 
produce twenty. And if, from the 
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collation of numbers, we should pass 
to that of quality, it is a matter of 
notoriety, that from the very philo- 
sophy of Paganism, and its slight root 
in the terrors or profounder mysteries 
of spiritual nature, no comparison 
could be sustained for a moment 
between the true religion and any 
mode whatever of the false. Ghosts 
we have purposely omitted, because 
that idea is so peculiarly Christian* as 
to reject all counterparts or affinities 
from other modes of the supernatural. 
The Christian ghost is too awful a 
presence, and with too large a substra- 
tum of the real, the impassioned, the 
human, for our present purposes. We 
deal chiefly with the wilder and more 
aerial forms of superstition ; not so far 
off from fleshly nature as the purely 
allegoric—not so near as the penal, 
the purgatorial, the penitential. In 
this middle class, «* Gabriel’s hounds” 
— the “ phantom ship”—the gloomy 
legends of the charcoal burners in the 
German forests—and the local or 
epichorial superstitions from every 
district of Europe, come forward by 
thousands, attesting the high activity 
of the miraculous and the hyperphysi- 
cal instincts, even in this generation, 
wheresoever the voice of the people 
makes itself heard. 

But in Pagan times, it will be ob- 
jected, the popular superstitions 
blended themselves with the highest 
political functions, gave a sanction to 
national counsels, and oftentimes gave 
their starting point to the very primary 
movements of the state. Prophecies, 
omens, miracles, all worked concur- 
rently with senatesorprinces. Where- 
as in our days, says Charles Lamb, 
the witch who takes her pleasure with 
the moon, and summons Beelzebub to 
her sabbaths, nevertheless trembles 
before the beadle, and hides herself 
.from the overseer. Now, as to the 
witch, even the horrid Canidia of Ho- 
race, or the more dreadful Erichtho 
of Lucan, seems hardly to have been 
much respected in any era. But for 
the other modes of the supernatural, 
they have entered into more frequent 
combinations with state functions and 
state movements in our modern ages 





* “© Because that idea is so peculiarly Christian.” —One reason, additional to the 
main one, why the idea of a ghost could not be conceived or reproduced by Pagan 
ism, lies in the fourfold resolution of the human nature at death, viz. -—l. corpus ; 
2. manes ; 3. spiritus ; 4. anima. No reversionary consciousness, no restitution of the 
total nature, sentient and active, was thus possible. Pliny has a story which looks like 


a ghost story ; but it is all moonshine—a mere simulacrum, 
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books under the state seal. These 
books, in fact, had been kept so long, 
that, like port wine superannuated, 
they had lost their flavour and body.* 
On the other hand, look at France. 
Henry the historian, speaking of the 
fifteenth century, describes it as a na- 
tional infirmity of the English to be 
prophecy-ridden. Perhaps thereneyer 
was any foundation for this as an ex- 
clusive remark; but assuredly not in 
the next century. There had been 
with us British, from the twelfth cen- 
tury, Thomas of Ercildoune in the 
north, and many monkish local pro- 
phets for every part of the island ; but 
latterly England had no terrific pro- 
phet, unless indeed Nixon of the Vale 
Royal in Cheshire, who uttered his 
dark oracles sometimes with a merely 
Cestrian, sometimes with a national re- 
ference. Whereas,inFrance, through- 
out the sixteenth century, every prin- 
cipal event was foretold successively, 
with an accuracy that still shocks and 
_ confounds us. Francis the First, who 
opens the century, (and by many is 
held to open the book of modern his- 
tory, as distinguished from the middle 
or feudal history,) had the battle of 
Pavia foreshown to him, not by name, 
but in its results—by his own Spanish 
captivity—by the exchange for his 
own children upon a frontier river of 
Spain—finally, by his own disgraceful 
death, through an infamous disease 
conveyed to him under a deadly cir- 
cuit of revenge. This king’s son, 
Henry the Second, read some years 
before the event a description of that 
tournament, on the marriage of the 
Scottish Queen with his eldest son, 
Francis II., which proved fatal to 
himself, through the awkwardness of 
the Compte de Montgomery and his 
own obstinacy. After this, and we 
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than in the classical age of Paganism. 
Look at prophecies, for example: the 
Romans had a few obscure oracles 
afloat, and they had the Sibylline 
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believe a little after the brief reign of 
Francis II., arose Nostradamus, the 
great prophet of the age. All the 
children of Henry II. and of Catharine 
de Medici, one after the other, died 
in circumstances of suffering and hor- 
ror, and Nostradamus pursued the 
whole with ominous allusions. Charles 
IX., though the authorizerof the Bar- 
tholomew massacre, was the least 
guilty of his party, and the only one 
who manifested a dreadful remorse. 
Henry III., the last of the brothers, 
died, as the reader will remember, 
by assassination. And all these tragic 
successions of events are stillto beread 
more or less dimly prefigured in verses 
of which we will not here discuss the 
dates. Suffice it, that many authen- 
tic historians attest the good faith of 
the prophets ; and finally, with respect 
to the first of the Bourbon dynasty, 
Henry IV., who succeeded upon the 
assassination of his brother-in-law, we 
have the peremptory assurance of 
Sully and other Protestants, counter- 
signed by writers both historical and 
controversial, that not only was he 
prepared, by many warnings, for his 
own tragical death—not only was the 
day, the hour, pre-fixed—not only was 
an almanack sent to him, in which the 
bloody summer's day of 1610 was 
pointed out to his attention in bloody 
colours; but the mere record of the 
king’s last afternoon shows beyond a 
doubt the extent and the punctual li- 
mitation of his anxieties. In fact, it 
is to this attitude of listening expecta- 
tion in the king, and breathless wait- 
ing for the blow, that Schiller alludes 
in that fine speech of Wallenstein to 
his sister, where he notices the funeral 
knells that sounded continually in 
Henry’s ears, and, above all, his pro- 
phetic instinct, that caught the sound 
from a far distance of his murderer’s 
motions, and could distinguish, amidst 
all the tumult of a mighty capital, 
those stealthy steps— 





*«¢ Tike port wine superannuated, the 





Sibylline books had lost their flavour and 


their body.”—There is an allegoric description in verse, by Mr Rogers, of an ice-house, 
in which winter is described as a captive, &c., which is memorable on this account, 
that a brother poet, on reading the passage, mistook it, (from not understanding the al- 
legoric expressions,) either sincerely or maliciously, for a description of the house- 


dog. 


Now, this little anecdote seems to embody the poor Sibyl’s history—from a 


stern icy sovereign, with a petrific mace, she lapsed into an old toothless mastiff. She 


continued to snore in her ancient kennel for above a thousand years. 


The last per- 


son who attempted to stir her up with a long pole, and to extract from her paralytic 
dreaming some growls or snarls against Christianity, was Aurelian, in a moment of 
public panic. But the thing was past all tampering. The poor creature could neither 


be kicked nor coaxed into vitality. 
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“ Which even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris.” 

We profess not to admire Henry the 
Fourth of France, whose secret cha- 
racter we shall, on some other occasion, 
attempt to expose. But his resignation 
to the appointments of Heaven, in dis- 
missing his guards, as feeling that 
against a danger so domestic and so 
mysterious, all fleshly “arms were 
vain, has always struck us as the most 
like magnanimity of any thing in his 
very theatrical life. 

Passing to our own country, and to 
the times immediately in succession, 
we fall upon some striking prophecies, 
not verbal but symbolic, if we turn 
from the broad highway of public his- 
tories, to the by-paths of private 
memoirs. Either Clarendon, it is, in 
his Life (not his public history,) or else 
Laud, who mentions an anecdote con- 
nected with the coronation of Charles 
I., (the son-in-law of the murdered 
Bourbon,) which threw a gloom upon 
the spirits of the royal friends, already 
saddened by the dreadful pestilence 
which inaugurated the reign of this 
ill-fated prince, levying a tribute of one 
life in sixteen from the population of 
the English metropolis. At the coro- 
nation of Charles, it was discovered 
that all London would not furnish the 
quantity of purple velvet required for 
the royal robes and the furniture of 
the throne. What was to be done? 
Decorum required that the furniture 
should be all en suite. Nearer than 
Genoa no considerable addition could 
be expected. That would impose a 
delay of 150 days. Upon mature con- 
sideration, and chiefly of the many 
private interests that would suffer 
amongst the multitudes whom such a 
solemnity had called up from the coun- 
try, it was resolved to robe the King 
in white velvet. But this, as it after- 
wards occurred, was the colour in which 
victims were arrayed. And thus, it 
was alleged, did the King’s council 
establish an augury of evil. Three 
other ill omens, of some celebrity, oc- 
curred to Charles I.§ viz. on occasion 
of creating his son Charles a knight of 
the Bath; at Oxford some years after; 
and at the bar of that tribunal which 
sat in judgment upon him. 

The reign of his second son, James 
II., the next reign that could be con- 
sidered an unfortunate reign, was in- 
augurated by the same evil omens. The 
day selected for the coronation (in 
1685) was a day memorable for Eng- 
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land—it was St George's day, the 28d 
of April, and entitled, eyen on a sepa- 
rate account, to be held a sacred day © 
as the birthday of Shakspeare in 1564, 
and his deathday in 1616. The King 
saved a sum of sixty thousand pounds 
by cutting off the ordinary cavalcade 
from the Tower of London to West- 
minster. Eyen this was imprudent. 
It is well known that, amongst the 
lowest class of the English, there is an 
obstinate prejudice (though unsanction- 
ed by law) with respect to the obliga- 
tion imposed by the ceremony of coro- 
nation. So long as this ceremony is 
delayed, or mutilated, they fancy that 
their obedience is a matter of mere pru- 
dence, liable to be enforced by arms, 
but not consecrated either by law or by 
religion. The change made by James 
was, therefore, highly imprudent ; shorn 
of its antique traditionary usages, the 
yoke of conscience was lightened at a 
moment when it required a double ra- 
tification. Neither was it called for on 
motives of economy, for James was 
unusually rich. This voluntary ar- 
rangement was, therefore, a bad begin- 
ning; but the accidental omens were 
worse. They are thus reported by 
Blennerhassett, (History of England 
to the end of George I., yol. iv., p. 
1760, printed at. Newcastle-upon. 
Tyne: 1751.) ‘ The crown, being 
too little for the King’s head, was often 
in a tottering condition, and like to 
fall off.” Even this was obseryed 
attentively by spectators of the most 
opposite feelings. But there was ano- 
ther simultaneous omen, which affected 
the Protestant enthusiasts, and the 
superstitious, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, still more alarmingly. * The 
same day the king's arms, pompously 
painted in the great altar window of a 
London church, suddenly fell down 
without apparent cause, and broke to 
pieces, whilst the rest of the window 
remained standing.” Blennerhassett 
mutters the dark terrors which pos- 
sessed himself and others.” ‘* These,” 
says he, ** were reckoned ill omens to 
the king.” 

In France, as the dreadful crimi- 
nality of the French sovereigns throug! 
the 17th century began to tell power- 
fully, and reproduce itself in the mi- 
series and tumults of the French po- 
pulace through the 18th century, it is 
interesting to note the omens which 
unfolded themselves at intervals. A 
volume might be written upon them. 
The French Bourbons renewed. the 
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picture of that fatal house which in 
Thebes offered to the Grecian observ- 
ers the spectacle of dire auguries, 
emerging from darkness through three 
generations, @ plusieurs reprises. Every 
body knows the fatal pollution of the 
marriage pomps on the reception of 
Marie Antoinette in Paris ; the num- 
bers who perished are still spoken of 
obscurely as to the amount, and with 
shuddering awe for the unparalleled 
horrors standing in the background of 
the fatal reign—horrors 


*¢ That, hush’d in grim repose, await their 
evening prey.” 


But in the life of Goethe is mentioned 
a still more portentous (though more 
shadowy) omen in the pictorial deco- 
rations of the arras which adorned the 
pavilion on the French frontier: the 
first objects which met the Austrian 
Archduchess on being hailed as Dau- 
phiness was a succession of the most 
tragic groups from the most awful 
section of the Grecian theatre. The 
next alliance of the same kind be- 
tween the same great empires, in the 
persons of Napoleon and the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louisa, was oversha- 
dowed by the same unhappy omens, 
and, as we all remember, with the 
same unhappy results, within a brief 
period of five years. 

Or, if we should resort to the fixed 
and monumental rather than to these 
auguries of great nations—such, for 
instance, as were embodied in those 
Pailadia, or protesting talismans, 
which capital cities, whether Pagan 
or Christian, glorified through a period 
of twenty-five hundred years, we shall 
finda long succession of these enchanted 
pledges, from the earliest precedent of 
Troy (whose palladium was undoubt- 
edly a talisman) down to that equally 
memorable, and bearing the samename, 
at Western Rome. We may pass, 
by a vast transition of two and a half 
millennia, to that great talisman of 
Constantinople, the triple serpent, 
(having perhaps an original reference 
to the Mosaic serpent of the wilder- 
ness} which healed the infected by the 
simple act of looking upon it, as the 
symbol of the Redeemer, held aloft 
upon the Cross for the deliverance 
from moral contagion.) This great 
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consecrated talisman, venerated equal- 
ly by Christian, by Pagan, and by 
Mahometan, was struck on the head 
by Mahomet the Second, on that same 
day, May 29th of 1453, in which he 
mastered by storm this glorious city, 
the bulwark of eastern Christendom, 
and the immediate rival of his own 
European throne at Adrianople. But 
mark the superfetation of omens— 
omen supervening upon omen, augury 
engrafted upon augury. The hour 
was a sad one for Christianity : just 
720 years before the western horn of 
Islam had been rebutted in France by 
the Germans, chiefly under Charles 
Martel. But now it seemed as though 
another horn, even more vigorous, 
was preparing to assault Christendom 
and its hopes from the eastern quarter. 
At this epoch, in the very hour of 
triumph, when the last of the Caesars 
had glorified his station, and sealed his 
testimony by martyrdom, the fanatical 
Sultan, riding to his stirrups in blood, 
and wielding that iron mace which 
had been his sole weapon, as well as 
cognizance, through the battle, ad- 
vanced to the column, round whicl 

the triple serpent soared spirally up- 
wards. He smote the brazen talis- 
man ; he shattered one head; he left 
it mutilated as the record of his great 
revolution ; but crush it, destroy if, 
he did not—as a symbol prefiguring 
the fortunes of Mahometanism, his 
people noticed, that in the critical 
hour of fate, which stamped the Sul 
tan’s acts with efficacy through ages, 
he had been prompted by his secret 
genius only to “ scotch the snake,” not 
tocrushit. Afterwards the fatal hour 
was gone by; and this imperfect au- 
gury has since concurred tradition- 
ally with the Mahometan prophecies 
about the Adrianople gate of Constanti- 
nople, to depress the ultimate hopes of 
Islam in the midst of all its insolence. 
The very haughtiest ofthe Mussulmans 
believe that the gate is already in ex- 
istence, through which the red Giaours 
(the Russz) shal] pass to the conquest 
of Stamboul ; and that everywhere, in 
Europe at least, the hat of Frangistan 
is destined to surmount the turban— 
the crescent must go down before the 
cross. 
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